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A Definition of 
Automobile Service 


This is a much talked about subject. 

Every dealer, every manufacturer, talks about 
it. Some are specific, some only suggest what 
it might be. This is our definition. 

See if you do not agree that it is the most im- 
portant in the consideration of your motor car 
purchase. 

No man, no matter how experienced, can 
know what service any car will render. No two 
drivers operate their car alike. No two cars are 
called upon to render the same kind of service. 

Machinery will wear out. It must be at- 
tended to, and some one expert, willing and 
broad in mind, must be there to see that the car 
gives the sefvice you expect it to give. 


Buy a Six 


A car must be built with a sufficient allowance 
to take care of the average demand made upon it. 


No dealer can give service who is not success- 
ful. Motor car satisfaction is largely a matter 
of dealer satisfaction. To be able to give such 
service the dealer must make a profit. He can- 
not sell his cars at a discount. He cannot make 
unreasonable allowances for old automobiles in 
order to make a sale and have a profit left suf- 
ficient to give the service that should go with 
every motor car. 

He must see the broader possibilities of con- 
ducting his business upon a service basis than is 
often found, especially among dealers whose 
only interest is in making the sale. 


if Paying 


More Than $2,000 


The “54” HUDSON is all that any automobile at any 
price can be in performance, luxury, comfort, and value. 
Backed by our own service you will find in it as near an 
approach to ideal motor satisfaction as is known. 

The “54” HUDSON is the answer to a question that 
has long concerned all automobile builders. “What will 
Howard E. Coffin do when he builds a Six?” 

When he built this car he had as his associates experts 
from 97 leading American and European factories—48 all 
told. 

Thus all guess work was eliminated—all experiment 
made unnecessary. With so many viewpoints and so much 
experience, errors that others had made were eliminated— 


advancements that others found impossible were easily accom- 
plished. 

The “54” HUDSON haslectric lights. It is electrically 
self-cranked. The famous Delco system, patented, is used. 
Every luxury is included, speedometer, clock, top, curtains, 
rain-vision windshield, demountable rims, twelve-inch up- 
holstery, etc. Equipped with a five-passenger Phaeton body 
at $2450. 

At $1875 you can obtain the HUDSON “37”—designed 
by the same engineers that built the “54’’—and pointed to as 
the “Four-cylinder masterpiece.” 

Send for catalog, or go to the Hudson dealer, and he will 
prove their value in a hundred different ways. 


See the Triangle on the Radiator 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


7657 Jefferson Avenue, 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Handling Lands for Permanent Profits 


Barbarous Practice of Olden Days~Manure Wasted, Yield Cut Short---Clover Quit Growing---Fertilizers Help But 
Their Proper Use Must Be Studied--Comparéd with Poorly and Well Kept Stable Manure--Best 
When Treated with Phosphate--By Charles E. Thorne of Ohio Experiment Station 


s9) greedy years ago two brothers came 
into possession of two adjoining 
farms in eastern Ohio. The land 

was covered with timber, chiefly 

white oak, and would be worth enough today 
to pay at least 6% compound interest on the 
original value of the land. But in that day 
the timber was a cumberer of the ground and 
the fine trees were split into rails or burnt 


in big heaps to make room for little fields’ 


of corn and wheat, fields which were grad- 
ually enlarged until four-fifths of the land 
was under the plow. The new soil responded 
bounteously to cultivation, and out of its 
produce commodious homes were built, one 
of stone and one of brick, large barns were 
erected to shelter grain and teams. Wheat 
was the chief crop. 

Each barn had its open yard, in which the 
straw was piled, and around these straw 
piles a few cattle found shelter during the 
winter. The straw and little manure were 
permitted to lie under snow and rain until 
late summer, when it was spread upon fields 
intended for wheat, or until fall, when it 
was piled in small heaps over the fields which 
were to be planted to corn the following 
spring. Of the produce of these farms dur- 
ing the first half of the century we have no 
elue, other than the substantial character of 
the improvements eventually made. Their 
history during the next 50 years is indicated 
in accompanying table by the statistics for 
the county as a whole, as collected by the 
township assessors, which show the aver- 
age yields of corn and wheat by 10-year 
periods. These figures 


fiting the landlord, and the landlord himself 
has a very inadequate appreciation of the 
principles on which the maintenance of soil 
fertility depends. 


Average Yield in Bushels an Acre 


Corn Wheat 
1850-59 ...... 26.8 12.6 
1860-69 ...... 32.1 13.2 
Be a's «soc 41.2 16.8 
1880-89 ...... 34.3 16.9 
1890-99 ...... 33. t 16.1 


At the end of another quarter century these 
farms_came into possession of the experiment 
station, and since then careful records have 
been kept of their produce. The one farm 
was established. with a four-year rotation of 
corn, oats, wheat and clover, the wheat being 
top-dressed with open-yard manure, a system 
following closely after the one that had been 
practiced by the former owner, and one a 
little better than the average practice of the 
country. Under this system the average yields 
of corn and oats for the 10 years, 1894-1903, 
were 49 bushels of corn an acre and 20.7 
bushels of wheat, the yields of the county 
for the same period being 38 bushels of corn 
and 16 bushels of wheat. 

At the beginning of this experiment the 
land was thoroughly underdrained, with tile 
drains laid 30 inches deep and 36 feet apart. 
On one farm a five-year rotation was estab- 
‘lished of corn, oats, wheat, clover and tim- 
othy, the grain crops being grown on part of 
the land without any manure or fertilizer, 
and a part receiving either yard manure or 
various combinations of chemical fertilizers. 


The average unmanured and unfertilized 
yield for the 18 years on a soil depleted by 
three-quarters of a century of hard usage, 
has amounted to 30 bushels of corn and 11 
bushels of wheat. The yields of oats and 
hay have been thnee bushels of oats, 1920 
pounds of clover hay and 2700 pounds of tim- 
othy hay, the whole having an average annual 
value of $10.65 an acre. 

When phosphorus has been applied in acid 
phosphate, and at the rate of 80 pounds an 
acre each on corn and oats, and 160 pounds 
on wheat, thus amounting to 320 pounds an 
acre for each five-year rotation, the total 
annual value of the crop has amounted to 
$14, and the net annual gain, after deducting 
the cost of the fertilizer, has been $2.87. 
When this quantity of acid phosphate has 
been reinforced with muriate of potash, used 
at the rate of 80 pounds an acre each on 
corn and oats, and 100 pounds on wheat, 
the value of the crop has reached $15.65, and 
the net gain has been $3.18. When phos 
phorus and potassium have been reinforced 
with nitrate of soda, 160 pounds an acre on 
each crop, increasing the annual cost of the 
fertilizer to $4.70, the value of the crop has 
been raised to $18.50, and the net gain 
remains~ practically the same as that for 
phosphorus and potassium. When the nitrate 
of soda has been reduced one-half and the 
acid phosphate increased by the same amount, 
thus reducing the cost of the fertilizer to 
$3.50 annually, the total value of the crop 
has been reduced to $17.70, but the net gain 
is a little larger than from any other appli- 

cation of fertilizers, 





show a steady gain in Fi 
the rate of yield an 
acre for 30 years, a 
period under which 
new land was con- 
stantly brought un- 
der the plow and 
great’ improvements 
were being made in 
tillage and harvest- 
ing machinery, but 
from that time to the 
end of the century 
the yields were sta- 
tionary or retrograd- 
ing. After nearly 
half a century spent 
on these farms the 
brothers passed : 
away. F 
One farm was pur- 
chased for a home by 
aman who continued 
and improved upon : 
the practice of the 
farm owner, while 
the other was bought 
as an investment and 
fell into the hands of 
tenants, holding un- 
der the vicious sys- 
tem of one-year ten- 
ure, which still pre- ; 
vails, and under gee 
which the tenant is Na es 
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Wher ordinary open- 
yard manure has been 
used instead of fer- 
tilizers, the manure 
being applied to corn 
and wheat at the 
rate of four tons ap 
acre on each crop, 
the value of the prod- 


uce has been just 
the same as that 
from the combina- 


tion of acid phos 
phate and muriate of 
potash. If we con- 
sider the manure an 
incidental produce, 
and that its actual 
cost is merely the 
labor of moving it 
from the barnyard to 
the field, say 50 
cents a ton, we have 
a net gain of $4.20, 
as against $3.18 from 
the fertilizers. 

When yard manure 
has been used, double 
the quantity on the 
*same crops, the value 
of the produce has 
reached $18.68, or 
practically the same 
as that from the larg- 
est application of fer- 











afraid to fertilize the 
land for fear of bene- 


Such Products as This Mean Reaonable Farm Profits 





tilizers, while the net 
gain, still counting 
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‘the cost of the manure at only that of moving 

it .to the field, has been much greater than 
that from the fertilizer. 

When the same manure has been used on 
the corn crop.in a three-year rotation of 
corn, wheat and clover, the manure being 
applied at the rate of eight tons an acre 
once in three years, or the equivalent of 
2 2-3 tons annually, the value of the produce 
has been the same as that found in the 
longer rotation from the fertilizer carrying 
the half-ration of nitrogen, while the net 
gain has been $5.69, as against $3.55. 

When in this rotation the manure has been 
taken directly from the stable to the field, 
instead of first passing through the barn- 
yard, the total value has been nearly a dollar 
an acre more than that from the largest 
application of fertilizer and the net gain 
nearly 21% times as much. When this fresh 
manure has been reinforced with acid phos- 
phate, used at the rate of 40 pounds a ton 
of manure, or 320 pounds an acre, the phos- 
phate being mixed with the manure before 
application to the field, the total value has 
risen to $24.65 an acre, and the net gain 
to $8.34. In the four-year rotation, yard 
manure was applied to wheat at the rate of 
about 10 tons an 
acre for the 10 
years, 1894-1903, 
inclusive. The corn 
and oats were left 
without any treat- 
ment, giving the total 
product of the fgur 
crops an annual value 
of $17.80 an acre. 
During this period 
there was increasing 
difficulty in growing 
clover on both farms. 

A good stand would 
be obtained, but after 
the wheat was taken 
off, there would be 
large areas on which 
the. clover would re- 
main weak and 
small, and by the fol- 
lowing spring would 
be replaced by sor- 
rel and other weeds. 
Year by year ‘these 
areas increased in 
size, until by the end 
of the 10-year period 
there would be prac- 
tically no clover, ex- 
cept in seasons of 
excessive rainfall. 

In 1900 we began 
the use of lime, and 
at once unlocked the 
secret of our clover 
failure. By this time 
also, the experiments 
with fertilizers and 
manure were begin 
ning to show very 
evident results. 
Wherever phosphorus 
Was used there was 
marked increase of 
crop. When potassium and nitrogen were 
applied alone, or combined with each only, 
the increase never paid for the fertilizer; but 
if these elements were used in combination 
with phosphorus the increase was so much 
greater than that from phosphorus alone as 
to give a larger net gain, notwithstanding 
the greatly increasea cost of the fertilizer. 

This observation, and the knowledge that 
farm manure must necessarily be relatively 
deficient in phosphorus, because the animals 
producing it must extract from the food the 
phosphorus essential to the building up of 
their skeletons, led us to try the effect of 
reinforcing manure with phosphorus and the 
response to this treatment was immediate 
and emphatic. 

Another observation was made: Corn 
responded to manure more promptly than 
wheat, but wheat seemed to be especially 
benefited by fertilizers. Still another obser- 
vation: Farmers visiting our small plots 
would say: “Yes, you can do this on little 


“What’s the matter with the critter’? 


plots, but you ean’t do it on large fields.” 
All these led us to rearrange the system of 
management of the 40-acre tract on which 
the four-year rotation was being conducted, 
according to the following plan: 

The manure instead of being thrown into 
an open barnyard to lie through the winter 
and summer, waiting for the wheat to get 
ready for it, was treated during accumulation 
with phosphate and was kept under cover, 
trampled down by cattle until fall, when it 
was spread on the clover sod that was to be 
plowed under the following spring for corn. 
After plowing for corn, the land was top- 
dressed either with quicklime, one ton an 
acre, or with powdered limestone, two tons 
an acre, whichever we could get on the land 
in ‘these quantities at the least cost, and the 
wheat received 400 poungs an acre ofa fer- 
tilizer made up of acid phosphate, steamed 
bone meal, muriate of potash and nitrate of 
soda to analyze about 4% each of ammonia 
and potash and 9% phosphorie acid. 

Of course, this treatment has cost some- 
thing. Counting the manure at 50 cents a 
ton for 10 tons, this item amounts to $5 an 
acre. THe phosphate used on the manure 
would cost about $3 more. The cost of lim- 


The Question Bears Its Own Direct Answer 


they are buying meat—not shipping it out. 


ing averages about $4.50, as we find that 
after liming once around in the quantities 
mentioned, half that quantity seems to be 
sufficient. The fertilizer for the wheat costs 
about $6.50, thus making a total eost of $19 
an acre every five years, or $4.75 an acre a 
year, practically the same cost as the most 
expensive fertilizers in the fertilizer experi- 
ment. But since this change was made, we 
have harvested a nine-year average of 74 
bushels of corn an acre on those 10-acre 
fields and 61 bushels of oats; nearly 34 
bushels of wheat for seven years, including 
a 17-bushel crop this year of wheat failure in 
Ohio and six clover crops, averaging 3 2-3 
tons an acre for the two cuttings, the whole 
having an average total annual value an acre 
of $28.50, and a net value of $13.15. 

The effect of even such soluble fertilizers 
as acid phosphate and nitrate of soda is by 
no means exhausted in the crops to which 
they are applied, but their influence is exerted 
for a considerable period, either directly, 


Meanwhile for the requirement of Texas people 


through an accumulation in the soil of unused 
residues of these materials, or indirectly, 
through the gragual decay of the larger root 
growth which they produce. Wheat was 
grown continuously on the same land for 10 
years; during the first seven years different 
combinations of chemical fertilizers were 
applied. The fertilizing was then discontinued, 
but the crops were separately harvested for 
three years longer, and the average annual 
increase during these three years was nearly 
90% of that which had been found during 
the seven years of direct fertilization. 

In the experiments now in progress at this 
station on crops grown in rotation, in which 
chemical fertilizers have been applied three 
years out of every five, the clover and timo- 
thy, which receive no fertilizer or manure, 
have shown -an 18-year average annual 
increase of 56% of the unfertilized yield for 
the clover and 25% for the timothy; whereas, 
the increase in the crops directly fertilized 
or manured has been 47, 43 and 104% for 
corn, oats and wheat respectively. . 

In the experiment on wheat grown contin- 
uously the residual increase from manure was 
greater during the three years than during 
the seven years of direct application, while 
in the rotation exper- 
iment the 18-year 
average increase 
from manure has 
been 83% for the 
clover and 45% for 
the timothy, as 
against 62% and 92% 
for the corn and 
wheat respectively; 
the oats not being di- 
rectly manured. 

Once more: During 
those rotation exper- 
iments the total in- 
crease in all the crops 
during three success- 
ive five-year periods 
has been 30, 57 and 
54% of the unferti- 
lized yields respec- 
tively, thus’ showing 
a much greater effect 
during the second and 
later periods than at 
first. From these re- 
sults we conclude 
that chemical ferti- 
lizers are not mere 
stimulants, but are 
just as actual plant 
food as is barnyard 
manure. The explan- 
ation of the greater 
residual effect from 
manure than from 
fertilizers we find in 
the slower action of 
the manure, thus 
causing a larger pro- 
portion of its effect 
to be manifested on 
subsequent crops 
than is the case with 
chemicals. If crops 
are grown in a syste- 
matic rotation in which clover appears as 
often as every fifth season, it is possible to 
maintain and increase the yield, for a con- 
siderable period at least, by the use of chem- 
ical fertilizers alone, and at a cost which 
will be far more than recovered in the 
increased produce. If farm manure is 
exposed to the weather for months in open 
yards, it must be valued at a very low rate 
compared with well-balanced chemical ferti- 
lizers. When manure is reinforced by phos- 
phorus and applied directly to the field, or 
protected from the weather in open barn- 
yards, heating in piles, either in stable, yard 
or field, it compares very favorably with the 
most effective combinations of chemical 
fertilizers. 





A Bank Account and an osage orange 
hedge cannot be expected on a tree fruit farm 
unless at - undue cost for spraying. Cut down 
and burn the osage orange, especially the 
hedge. _ 

















HE brood sow to use is the 
one which shows along 
with good conformation 
plenty of femininity, writes L. A. 

Weaver of Missouri. She should be of a 
gentle disposition, a generous milker and, 
above all, prolific. At the Missouri station 
during 1908-9, Willson showed the average 
annual cost of maintaining a brood sow to be 
$11.66. If only one pig was farrowed, the cost 
of that pig at the time of its birth would be 
$11.66, plus its portion of the cost of boar 
service. If 16 pigs were raised during the 
year, the birth charge per pig would be only 
74 cents, henee importance of cheap mainte- 
nance and a large number of pigs per sow 
each year. 

Let us select, then, sows that are big and 
reomy. enough to produce large litters and 
suckle them well from birth until weaning 
time. Select also for uniformity of type. All 
the sows in the herd should be alike; so that 
a boar suitable for one will match’ well with 
all, and produce a uniform lot of pigs. 


When to Breed 
Some prefer to breed the gilt at about eight 
months of age, so that she will farrow her 
first litter at one year old. The advantages 
claimed for this method are that early breed- 
ing is thought to stimulate*the milking func- 





tion of the sow and she makes a better mother. : 


On the other hand, a Sow bred so young and 
kept breeding may be undersized. ‘For this 
reason some men after having their gilts far- 
Tow at 12 months old let them go until they 
are twe years old before producing a second 
litter. 

Another system is to develop the sow until 
she is 12 to 15 months of age and then breed 
her. She then produces her first litter at 
about the age of 1% years, and continues 
breeding regularly henceforth. 

Old and tried sows ‘should be kept as breed- 
ers. Let old sows constitute most of the 
breeding stock, rather than young sows or 
untried gilts. We can expect more pigs and 
have them. taken care of better as a sow 
develops. Although an old sow gets thin and 
looks hard, she should not be discarded for a 
trim-looking gilt so long as she is a regular 
and a sure breeder and produces good pigs. 
The Wisconsin station found that as the sow 
advances in age the size and weight of litters 
increases. 


Farrow Large Litters 

In the two-litter per year system sows are 
usually bred in November, to farrow in late 
February or early March. The pigs are weaned 
at eight to 10 weeks oid, and sows bred again 
for September litters. If three litters are pro- 
duced in two years, results are about as good 
as can be expected. These pigs are crowded 


from weaning time and are marketed at from 
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six to eight months old, weighing 200 to 250 
pounds. 

If only one litter is produced per year, the 
sows are usually bred in late December to 
farrow in April. With this system it is pos- 
sible to use more pasture and less grain, mak- 
ing cheap, early gains on grass. It requires 
less care at farrowing time and less skill in 
feeding to produce one litter per year. The 
disadvantages are that the risk is greater, 
since the pigs are kept for a longer time, 
money is turned more slowly, fattening is done 
entirely in winter and in dry lot, and the 
pigs cost more per head at weaning time, for 
a sow must be kept a year for one litter. 


Keep Brood Sows in Good Flesh 

In the breeding season, the ration should 
be increased so that the sow will be gaining 
in flesh at the time she is bred. That this 
practice is conducive to greater prolificacy 
has been established by recent work at the 
Iowa experiment station. The practice of 
flushing ewes by turning them on good, fresh 
forage just before breeding gives equally good 
results with swine. 

Corn, which must necessarily be the basic 
ration for all of our swine feeding in the corn 
belt, should be supplemented with some feeds 
like linseed meal, shorts, tankage, bran or 
alfalfa hay or meal. Cowpeas or clover hay, 
if not too coarse, also supply bulk and protein 
and give the laxative effect desired. If this 
is produced on the farm it materially 
decreases the cost of maintaining the sow. 
Do not get the sow too fat, but on the other 
hand don’t think that she must be starved. 


Provide Best of Shelter 


Shelter for swine yields as great a profit 
as shelter provided for any other animal. A 
number of years ago the Kansas experiment 
station fed one lot of hogs in an open yard 
with a board fence on the north side as the 
only protection, and another lot in the base- 
ment of a barn. They found that the hogs 
in the unsheltered lot required 25% more corn 
to make 100 pounds gain than was required 
by those which were sheltered. This test was 
with pure-bred hogs, weighing 200 to 250 
pounds each, and was carried on for 10 weeks 
beginning November 27, through weather 
ranging in temperature from 12 degrees 
below to 31 degrees above zero. We usually 
expect a saving of 20 to 30% of feed by a good 
shelter of some kind. The shelter need not 
be expensive to be efficient. Shelter of any 
kind should be warm, well ventilated, free 
from dampness, and so arranged as to admit 
as much sunshine as possible. Guard against 
damp, wet floors, filth, lack of sunshine and 
hogs piling up. Sows should not pile up on 





manure heaps, as they catch cold easily after 
becoming so warm. 

Exercise is necessary for good results with 
any kind of breeding animals, and especially 
with swine. They are inclined to eat a full 
meal, pile up and lie down until mealtime 
again. They should, in the winter time, be 
forced to take exercise. Water may be placed 
at some distance from their sleeping quarters, 
or they may be sheltered at one place and 
fed at another. 


Care of Sow at Farrowing Time 


At no time will proper care and handling 
give so large a return as at farrowing time. 
A sow is kept only to produce pigs. The 
number of pigs raised up to weaning time is 
the important thing 

Just before farrowing the sow should be 
fed the same kind of feed she is to receive 
afterwards. This feed should contain plenty 
of protein and should be rather laxative. A 
few days before she farrows the feed should 
be cut down. If this is done and laxative 
feed is supplied, the sows will come up to far- 
rowing time without being feverish. 

Provide a moderate amount of bedding. 
When too much is used the pigs get into it, 
are hidden from the sow and often smothered 
or crushed. A bushel or so of wheat .chaff 
or cut straw is good. After the sow farrows 
do not be too eager to supply more bedding 
for a day or two. 

The sow should not be fed much of anything 
for 24 hours after farrowing. She will be 
more or less feverish, so give her all the water 
she will drink, but do not feed for a day or 
so. The first feed given should be the same 
as she had been receiving before she farrowed 
and should be fed in a small amount as a 
thin slop. The feed may be gradually 
increased as pigs become able to take the 
milk until sow is getting all she will eat of a 
good, laxative, milk-producing feed. Ordi- 
narily about two weeks should be taken to get 
her on full feed. 


Small Yields—The United States, which for 
more than a half century has plumed itself 
as the granary of the world, has a soil and 
climate that cannot be surpassed for fertility 
or salubrity by any other country on~the 
globe. Notwithstanding these natural advan- 


“tages our farms produce an annual yield of 


about 14 bushels of wheat an acre, while 
Germany produces 28 and the United King- 
dom 32. Of oats, the yield is 27 bushels an 
acre, while the United Kingdom averages 45 
bushels to the acre, Germany 49 and the 
Netherlands 52. France, with a population 
to the square mile vastly in excess of that of 
the United States, produces almost enough 
food products to supply her own people.— 
(W. C. Brown, New York. 
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Rubber Roofing. 

Made to Withstand Any Weather and Climate 


Is offered for @ limited time only at this extraordinary 
introductory price. Send in your order today. 
no spectal tools 


N rience, 
Anyone Can Put It On are needed. Quickly puton and 
NO EXTRA CHARGE put on to last. It is absolutely 

for CEMENT and GUARANTEED FOR 15 YEARS 
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water troughs, miachin 
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CENTRAL ROOFING. as SuPPLY COMPANY 
23 MN. Morgan Street Dept. 174 Chicago, Ill 





Huber 
Gas Tractors 


Are built to suit the 
work you have to do 


The two-cylinder, or the 15-30, will pull 
three or four plows under ordinary condi- 
tions. It is also well adapted to orchard 
work, being low and short so that it passes 
under the branches and can be turned in 
short space. 

The four-cylinder, or 30-60, is made for 
big work. Most economical motor power 
for modern farming. Does the biggest 
day’s work plowing at the lowest cost. It 
is also a fine power for all kinds of belt 
work. 

Ask for catalog, giving detailed informa- 

tion. 


THE HUBER MFG. CO. 
626 Center Street, Marion, Ohio 





Dig Ditches With 


RED CROSS 


DYNAMITE 


ge Semarg and cheaper than the 
shovel method. Ditches from 
50 feet upwards in length ieetently 
pitlerrar te § One man does the wor 

of many. No re-shovelling of dirt 


necessary. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Explains how to safely and efficiently 
use Red Cross Dynamite to ditch and 
drain land, blast stumps and boulders, 
plant trees, 
subsoil, excavate, etc. Write today 
for name of nearest ‘dealer, or ex! 

pester, and Farmer's Handbook i'No. 


Du Pont Powder Co. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Pioneer Powder Makers 
of America 


Established 1602 





ate o ds, 


te foe pr net fac- 
= BAMPLES F 





send in your order Law C This intro- | 
ductory price applies on1 oy with 2ply and 3 ply as noted. | 


| 





CEREAL CROPS 


diz / { aS 


xy | sear BF acan Bh ENE 
Early Seeding ion for Oats 


M. ©. THOMAS, OHIO 


With oats seling 
bushel, there is quite a diversity of 
Opinion among farmers in my local- 
ity as to how much profit may be de- 
rived from the crop. With our state 
average of 32 bushels an acre, it is 
an evident fact that a great many 
farmers are growing much ng oe 
acre, and in most cases certainly a 
loss, while others are getting yi ae of 
60 to 80 bushels, 

It is always the top bushels of any 
crop that pay our profit. I have never 
grown very many acres any one year, 
but strive for yield instead. _My ro- 
tz.tion is clover, corn or potatoes, and 
wheat or oats. Manure is applied to 
the clover sod with a spreader at the 
rate of eight or 10 tons an acre, the 
fall or winter before plowing for corn 
or potatoes, 

I usually oats 
as following potato 
late generally to sow 
times the potatoes are 
fore November | a 
spring I can sow 
having to plow. the 
bed is well settled 
cultivation of the potatoes the season 
before has largely destroyed the 
weeds, a point not to be overlooked 
in oats growing. One of the essen- 
tials of success is to get the crop out 
early in the season. I *thave noticed 
that a difference of 10° days or two 
weeks in the time of seeding curtails 
the yield several bushels an acre, 

As soon as the ground is dry 
enough in the spring I prepare the 
soil with a spring-tooth or a disk har- 
row, and follow up with the drill. I 
have a neighbor who uses a double- 
action cutaway harrow, hitching four 
horses to it. He is enabled to pre- 
pare the ground in first-class condi- 
tion as fast as one man can drill the 
oats. It is very important to pro- 
cure a variety of oats adapted to the 
section, as there is a great variation 
in the yield of varieties in different 
sections under varying conditions of 
climate and soil. 

A good plan is to study the 
ties grown in the neighborhood, no- 
ticing the yield, habits of growth, ete, 
and then procure some seed from the 
best source. If interested in some of 
the newer varieties study the reports 
of the experiment station. [I find a 
sowing of two bushels of good, clean 
seed an acre is sufficient, especially 
if I wish to follow with clover; if 
more is used the dense growth of 
foliage makes it almost impossible 
for the clover to get enough growth 
to withstand the rays of the hot sun 
after the oats are removed. I never 
under any circumstances sow oats in- 
fested with smut without first treat- 
ing them with formalin. This is very 
easily done, is inexpensive, and will 
practically free them from the trou- 
ble. With our method of rotation ma- 
nuring, ete, the only kind of commer- 
cial fertilizer I need to consider is 


for 28 cents a 


g£row after potatoes, 
harvest it.is too 
wheat. Many 
not all dug be- 
The following 
the oats without 
ground. The seed 
and the thorough 


varie- 


phosphoric acid and potash; prefer- 
ably a 10-5 goods, applied at the rate 
of 200 to 250 pounds an acre at the 
time of seeding. 


Kill Smut in Seed Grain 
KEYSER, COLORADO EXPER STATION 
much wheat was 
closed or stinking smut. 
this source is deplorable 
can be prevented so 
lly all the wheat loss 
from smut in Colorado is from 
the ravages of the stinking smut. 
Within the last year, upon farms of 
twhich the experiment station had rec- 
ord, the portions of the fields which 
had the seed treated according to di- 
rections suffered practically no loss, 
and where the was not treated 
the varied from very little up 
as high as 75 and 80% in extreme 
cas Ss. 
The 





ALVIN 


In 1912 
jured by 
Loss from 
because it 
cheaply. Practica 


seed 
loss 


cost of treatment is so cheap, 
easy and simple to apply, that it 
would seem good policy to make an 
investment by treating all seed wheat 
for planting in the spring of 1913. 
The seed wheat should be run 
through a good fanning mill to re- 
move all of the kernels which have 
the smut on the inside. These ker- 
nels are always light. The sound 
seed which has been run through the 
mill will probably have a large quan- 
tity of spores of the smut adhering 
to the outside. The formalin treat- 
ment kills these spores, thus protect- 
ing the crop from injury. The cost 
for *reating the seed for an acre is 
only a few cents, and the saving 
sometimes means from 50 to 80% of 
the crop. Can you afford to neglect 
seed treatment? 


Buckwheat for Feed and Soil 


D. P. WITTER, TIOGA COUNTY, N Y 
. 


SO 





of buckwheat as a soil 
whereby the physical con- 
dition is improved, and as a plant 
vith ability to overcome weeds is 
generally recognized. If the value of 
the by-products were better known 
the plant would be better cared for 
and the profits would be correspond- 
ingly increased. The shuck of buck- 
wheat is valuless as a food, but the 
middlings contain nearly as much 
protein in a hundred pounds as is 
found in linseed meal. It is not 
quite as digestible. They make a 
very valuable food for milk  pro- 
duction. The straw is about on par 
for feeding stock as oats straw, but 
not good as wheat straw. The 
Silver Hull and Japanese varieties 
are generally sown. The former give 
yield of high quality and the 
latter a high yield of low quality. 
On uplands, plow late in the fall 
or early in the spring, the former 
being preferred. Harrow the land in 
spring every week or two, beginning 
as soon as the land is dry enough-and 
ontinuing until the time of seeding. 
[To Page 466.1 
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Draft on Fertility When These Crops Are Sold 


The sketch here shows the relative amounts of plant food when these 


seven products are sent away from the land, 
gen, phosphorus and potassium in a ton of each product 
seen from the sketch when milk and cotton are sold there 
when wheat and hay are sold the largest draft. 


draft on the soil; 


explains why some of our lands have become exhausted. 


The total amount of nitro- 
is pictured. As 
is the least 
This 


Available plant 


food has been sent away; legumes to restore the nitrogen have not been 
grown; and stable manure and the mineral fertilizers have not been applied, 


as should have been the case, to maintain the balance in fertility. 


For 


many decades plant food has been sent from farms in bushel baskets, in 
bale bundles, in cotton sacks, by the pound, by the bushel and by the ton. 





The new agriculture aims to correct this bad practice. 


in- 


American Agriculturist 


THE MODERN GARDEN 


with its long, narrow rows that require thor- 
oa and constant working,M U ST have tools 


save halftime. id better crops 
The view shows one a eee see from §2. 50 to 
$22.0 oo—our No. 6 Combi will 4 im continuous 

or in hills, cultivate, weed, . ridge, 

accom, etc. changed hulety. 

chase in simplest form and add to as 

a oP aed lealer to show these tools and write 
lor new booklet, “Gardening With Mod- 
ern Tools,"" We make full line ofpotato 
11 purposes, 





is yours, no matter what you 
are up against, if you own @ 


Fish Brand Reflex Slicker 


The coat . keeps out 
ALL the rain 


On every label 
we print plainly 


| | Satisfaction 


Everywhere 


If not at your 
dealer's, sent 
| prepaid on re- 
| | geip of price. 

for illustra- 
fe folder de- 
| scribing thisan 
other Fish Brand 
garments. 








raupeno * + TOWER 


Tower Canadian Limited, Toronto 213 aij 








us -PU MPwareeF OR 
NOTHING | 


WHY PAY FOR GASOLINE! 
WHEN WIND IS FREE! 
Get a Big, Heavy, Powerful, 

i ing, Double Geared 




















rubs off green bark less 
petual, makes smooth, compact bales. 

Guaranteed to do ali the catalog olatms or no sale. 
Write for free catalog and read Sent en 10 
oo sense way of hay press 

J: a. SPENCER 
t, 


1287 William 























Fruit Baskets 
and Crates 
of all kinds. Write for 
free Circular and Price 

List. 


WEBSTER BASKET CO., 


Bex 16, Webster, Monroe County. N.Y; 








April 5, 19138 








Popular Potato Growing Methods 


THOMAS TICE, CUMBERLAND COUNTY, N J 





In Cumberland and Salem ‘counties, 
N J, we plow the ground for ‘potatoes 
as soon as the weather will permit in 
the spring, pulverize and plant the 
tubers as close to the plows: as possi- 
ble, and use an animal smatter fer- 
tilizer if no manure has been broad- 
casted. I prefer a 5-8-7 brand of fer- 
tilizer. If the potatoes are planted 
and farmed just right it will pay the 
planter big to put on not less than 
one ton to the acre in the row. I 
think muriate of potash, about 400 
pounds an acre, broadcasted in the 
spring before ground’ is plowed, is 
an advantage to the crop. 

Experience teaches me _ that the 
most particular point in the growing 
is in planting white potatoes just ex- 
actly right. The talk one hears in 
the spring about poor stamds of po- 
tatoes on account of poor seed and 
poor fertilizer is all bosh as a rule, 
The trouble generally lies with the 
man who plants them—planting the 
potatoes. and sowing the fertilizer 
tight together. A man can use 1% 
tons fertilizer an acre in the row with 
all safety, providing he sets and reg- 
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greatest loss. This city, located on sev- 
eral hills, was in many places sub- 
merged. Houses were carried away, 
and many business blocks filled with 
the raging waters. To -make matters 
still worse, fires broke out, many 
buildings being in flames at one time 
and little opportunity to avoid their 
spread. Columbus, the capital of the 
state, lying on the east and west 
banks of the Scioto, suffered great loss 
also in the western section of the city. 
Much of the western portion is built 
on more or less a low land and 
hundreds of acres, much of which was 
built over with both factories and resi- 


dences, was entirely flooded. 

Wide as the Scioto is, its raging 
waters "when once aroused were not 
content with the heretofore proieciing 
banks, and leaped the barriers, 
spreading in all directions. So 
flerce and strong was the flow, 
that the huge, high, strong 


bridge that connects the two divisions 
of the city, yielding to the terrific 
weight of the waters pouring against 
it, gaveupin despair and went down. 
Like Dayton, like Marietta, like Zanes- 


ville and Piqua and Hamilton and 
Akron and Titusville, Pa, and Peru, 
Ind, and a score of other smaller 


cities and towns, the water rose in the 
houses, some over the first floors, 
some to the second stories, and in 
hundreds of cases in city, town and 
village and farms, buildings were 
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Unsatisfactory Arrangement of Septic Tank 


illustration shows a form of septic tank, which, according to a 
Santee of New York, has 


The 


well-known authority on this sub‘ect, Dr E. M. 
is altogether undesirable. 


several serious faults and 
too expensive. 
more cheaply 
made would do as well, 


of concrete. 


It is evidently made of metal 
It has two compartments where one properly 
It is ventilated, making it a source of pollution to 


First, he says, it is» 
and could be made much 


the surrounding atmosphere and therefore must be far removed from the 


house. This, in a level country, is impossible. 
allowing soli 
factory working. Dr Santee has-recently written a 


The inlet has no elbow, thus 


ds to be stirred up and forced into the outlet, causing unsatis- 


small book (Orange 


Judd company) on this important subject of sanitation, 


ulates his planter so the potatoes are 
separated from the fertilizer by at 
least. % inch of the soil. I prefer 
putting the fertilizer below the pota- 


toes. Some men advocate putting the 
fertilizer above, but whether above or 
below, the important part is to have 


soil between the fertilizer and the po- 
tato, otherwise there will be a poor 


stind. I plant about 2 inches below 
the level of the ground for early 
planting, late planting about % inch 
deeper. 


As soon as the potatoes are plant- 
ed I start a wheel cultivator and run 
the hoe close to the rows. A weed- 
er attachment is placed on the back 
of,the cultivator, so that every time 
the cultivator goes across the patch 
one row is thoroughly cultivated on 
both sides and leveled down wath the 
weeder attachment. I always culti- 
vate before ground gets dry and 


[To Page 466.] 


Great Damage by Flooding Rivers 


Just a year ago the thoughts and 
sympathies of all the world were cen- 
tered on the devastating floods that 
spread over various parts of the lower 
South, These followed along the lower 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers from Cin- 
cinnati on to New Orleans and _ ex- 
tended out both east and west for 
hundreds of miles, This year the ris- 
ing of the floods started further to the 
north overflowing the streams and 
smaller rivers in Ohio, Indiana, parts 
of Néw York, Pennsylvania and even 
other states. The greatest damage was 
done in Ohio and Indiana, with great 
loss of life, reports indicating upward 
of: deaths and still other thou- 
sands being injured, 

Dayton, O, a beautiful city between 
Columbus and Cincinnati suffered the 








picked up and carried down with the 
flowing waters. 

Undoubtedly, this is the most ter- 
rible and devastating flood visitation 
ever known in this country and equals 
in its horror the Galveston (flood 
(where loss of life was greater) or 
the San Francisco earthquake. Indeed, 
Gov Cox of Ohio pronounces-the prop- 
erty loss even greater than that occa- 
sioned by the terrible cataclysm in San 
Francisco a few years back. In the 
many killed and injured, in untold 
thousands that are homeless, in the 
loss to farmers, railroads, bridges, 
reservoirs, highways, etc, many mil- 
lions have been wiped out and the 
misery and sorrow beyond words to 
signify or describe. It is times like 
this that lead the most thoughtless of 
us to think of our own insignificance, 
to ponder over the inadequacy of man 
to protect his possessions and his ac- 
quirements, and to teach him how 
small, after all, he is compared to the 
terrible forces of earth, sky and air. 

Nature ordinarily is calm, but when 
she does burst forth in tornado, earth- 
quake, fire and flood; man gets a real 
revelation of his feebleness and un- 
derstands again how small an object 
his work is on the ‘great revolving 
planet as it whirls and spins through 
space in fulfilling its destiny. Though 
powerful as are the forces of nature, 
the intellect of man, guided in the 
fear of God and truth, will win the 
victory, no dobut, in the end. 

The flooded districts have been sore- 
ly stricken, but typical of the people 
living in them, the men and women 
will rise from the ruins and stand out 
straightforward; again their vision 
will see the truth as it has in the past, 
and what has been destroyed will be 
rebuilt; what has been lost will be re- 
covered: what has been carried away 
will be replaced, and the lives well 
lived in the past, will still be well 
lived, if not made better because of 
the terrible experiences that have just 
bec. ‘een and felt. 
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proved Elevating Attachment 
mes OT Sis achen co oth oneness can pase 


Eg. La V. Rowe, 


Sotwoen clsbt ansie steal uprights ond double truss braces. guaranteed never to sag. 
Cost Less Than All Wood Gates—Last S Times 


al gaan Soa 

























CYCLONE 
ORNAMENTAL 
LAWN FENCE 
Is extra heavy weight, sag-prool 
weave, close, even spacing of the picket 
wires, self-adjusting to uneven ground; 
easy to erect on wood or iron posts. 
The enormous output of our fac- 
© tory, the biggest of its kind in the 
world, makes Cyclone the 
lowest priced high-grade 
fence you can buy. 


i See your dealer about these goods; or 
write us for r.~ te he llastrat 

















CYCLONE 
VICTOR FARM 
GATES—HEAVILY ~- 
GALVANIZED; thestrong- 
est gate made; has tubular steel 
frame free from holes; heavy wire 
fabric, rust-proof, lock i 

stock proof; raise 
device holds gate firm 
in any pdsition at 
front or hinge end. 










































































and Gates give 
our home privacy and 
distinction. Strong, durable, 
some, easily erected. 








Townsend Wire Stretcher 


Stretches plain also WOVEN W ms, 

ou can nail the wire to the p: 
from which you are stretching with 
out assistance. Steel grips never slip 
ask your Hardware Dealer for 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
circulars. 


F, A. TOWNSEND, 





Painted Post, N. ¥ 



















oe PRICES— DIRECT from 
50 STYLES — 13 CENTS PER ROD UP 
Tor frwe tomee freight oe Write now 
sample to test 
E BROWN Fe: FENCE & WIRE CO, 
it, 51 Cleveland, Obie 






WRITE 
NOW t 





























There is real anti in 


sticks to it. 


In thie bonse ¢ i! CYPRESS) to Stncpanest Md., Commod 
ma por. n, 2 had ye n 1884 cyclone left it as 
BEST wee PRESS iS" Ec foatt to gn nara ve pa . a Af 
rance y, 
press LASTS Tey f T 


tim 
“shingles.” They split in nailing, rot quickly, ooze gam wotl it arips from, t 
They may be offered to you, Mr. Farmer, as a substitute for Oy 
1M THE KILN,” is the verdict on many shingles that areshipped a long distance, Baked 


to death to save freight. They may be offered to yoa. 

oa ph aeons ite 

iN’* applies to shingles that are 

“A pretty! Pisue eh they oy not last well, T ner may be o 
ypress, “The Shingle Eternal.” You'll 


substitute for Cypress. Leave’ 
will cause a very wide shingle So. *buc’ > 


on standard witth shingles, 4 inches wide 


16 inches jong, Then 
—o_ ag NGLES— BcADSE fc? PRESS LASTS PRACTICALLY FOREVER. 
Mr. Farmer, that whereas other shingles are doing extra fine if they last Sto 10 


pg ress Stinaice are officially recorded by the 0.8. 
ak ypresa Pocket Library FREE for a postal. 

Every one an authoritative reference work. 

Nothing is more annoying to the owner of a new house (or a new roof) than to “‘tarn the water 

e. onto the groand (when ‘the cistern needs replenishing) for rain after rain patil the 


years. fer to Vol. 
of all'the other 36 Vebeason 


wness’’ wears off the roof. (And some roofs fstain 


ay = as they last—which with some kinds of shingles n 
The only alternative to the total Joss of good. ot water isto risk the staining of clothes 
* flavor, that cannot be 


if you wash with it, o 
ss try todrink it. CYPRE 

HE WATER, They are the only kind that do not. 
No substitytes !"' 
DEMAND CYPRESS phigsice of your dealer. 


orthe eves ration of a 


— is the prescription. 


will tell you where you can get them. 


Cut Out and Ship in the Coupon! 


This little *“*Kitty-Oornered” coupon, if Lars) 
— will be bring you you a,b booklet o tro, Vol. 7 alt abo 
k ot “Shingle Se Vol. 
Gandy. JOUST ABE. 


SHINGLE SENSE, Mr.Farmerisc33 | - 


aman of known and demonstrated ‘ 
The man of ‘‘horse sense’’ has 
it he hasn’t prove 
of Cypress Shingles, we hope he will lose no time in doing so, 
and thus add “shingle sense’’ to his accomplishments. It is quite . 


Next time you will know better. Insist ON OvpRess. 


fered to you, 
answer “ p wy Soing—sive me CYPRESS” 

"'T SPANK A BOY WITH SOME SHINGLES. Toc 
but not to cover your barn or house with. They ™ may a offered to you, Mr, 
em. The alternate soaking 
and then split. 


SHINGLES. Reltae 


If he tries to work off a sub- 
stitate, don’t take it, If he does not carry CYPRESS in stock, write us and we 


7 /- 

> So. Cypress 

you ard sent to Re Asso. 
de ie & >” Bact Balding 



















































talking “SHINGLE SENSE” to 
‘HORSE SENSE”. 
roved what he knows, and he 
the unequalled econ ymic value 


the custom 1n this country to accord 
a corner on ‘‘horse sense’’ to the 
farmer man, and we acquiesce in 
the practice—he has it, ail right. 
Now, it you will but test out the 
shingle problem and learn the 
truth about the ‘benefit eternal’ 
in using CYPRESS, ‘‘the Wood 
Eternal” for roofs, you will earna 
diploma of graduation in “Shingle 
Sense’’, and be big money 


A Few Elemental 
Lessons i in Shingles: 


ise that of the 
Sormery” os 6 neh ingles you eome- 
get whe 1° u simply 
ne eaves. No 
press. **The Shingte Eternal.” 
Mr. Farmer, as @ substitute for CYPRESS, 


not of proper phigknces at the butt. Look 
Farmer, as a substitute for 


rrow. They will do for toothpicks, 
armer, as a 

and baking that a roof has to stand 
There is no nets for it, ‘Moral: use 


b be ere, you get 


ovt,as having lasted as long as 228 
It also inciades full list 














the water or make it taste * 
long). 


Stared out, if 
ata AIN NOR AIN? 
PRESS shi + ‘and 
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s within the next..........daye 
and woald like to have at once 


= a=-eee Vol. 3, 0:8. Govt. Report. 
=-----Vol. 7. Om Oypress Shingles 
------ Vol. 22. on Silos and Tanks. 
Also pat me on the list for 
------ Vol.2U, on ‘Farm Lomber Needs’* 


é...... Voi, %, “Short Oats to Good Farm 
“(with free planeaad work 
{review to come as soon as 
(No cost or obligations oa me.) 
























FEEDING THE SOIL 


Saves Seed 
Increases Yield 


itme Double Disc Drill 


‘‘The Drill That Pays for Itself 


Bigyer Profits from Grain Crops. You are not making near all the thoney 
ou can from your grain crops—if you are not using the Monitor 
ouble Disc D ‘or example—with wheat it saves one-fifth the seed 
and Soeonnase theYield 3 to 7 bushels per acre. The increase with other 
grains is in the same proportion. Can you afford to lose that much on 
every acre every year? 


Deposits Seed at an Even Depth. The Monitor sows in front of the 

bearing. Other drills sow dehind the bearing. This particular 

feature of the Monitor gives it a very great advantage. The 

downward turn of the discs carries the grain into the 

ground and deposits it at the bottom of a clean, wide furrow, 

in two rows, one inch apart. Every grain is covered 
uniformly with moist soil, 


Every GrainGrows. None of the seed is dragged to the sur- 
face to shrivel in the sun, or be eaten by the birds. Every 
seed germinates. Sow one-fifth less and still get a better 
stand than with the old style drills. 


All come up at the Same Time. The proper placing of 
seed and uniform covering with moist soil causes the 
grain to come up and ripen evenly—increases the yield 
and improves the grade. 


The Monitor Cannot be Clogged in any soll, mud, gumbo, 
weedy or cornstalk ground. This 

added to the fact that Monitor drills 

need not be set so deeply insures 

one-third lighter draft. 


Saves its Costin One Year. Hun- 
dreds of farmers have paid for a Monitor out of the inggease in 
yield and the seed it saved on a small acreage of grain the first 

season, Won't it pay you to investigate a drill that promises to 
fe"year for ziself in one year and to put that much more mo 
pocket every year thereafter for many years to come 
waste apother season. Ask your implement Detter to show ove Gh weudete 
rere cace tex vents chat vets all abeus Address Dept. 1! 
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Weatherproof is expense-proof 
Trinidad Lake asphalt makes roofing lastingly en against rain, 
sun, wind, snow, heat and cold. 
This is the everlasting waterproofer of Nature. We use it to make 


G e n a S Cc O Kieady THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


Because it gives absolute protection Genasco is economical roofing— 
it costs less in the end. 
Ask your dealer for Genasco. Mineral or smooth surface. Look for the hemisphere 
trademark. The leak is in every roll of suet surface Genasco. It water- 
seams without cement and prevents nail-leaks, 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company Philadelphia 


Largest prod: of h 
Spamaiactesers of seedy me Pe in the ea ead a — 











Let Ve 
Send you 


This Great Iinplement 


Write! MeTonight 


A letter or postal brings the greatest money saving oppor- 
tunity ever offered. | will tell you how to get the famous Detroit- 
Am an Farm Implements at factory prices. Your own time 
to pay, 0 days free trial, without a cent of expense to 
you, it paid. 


The Famous Detroit-Ame 
Tongueless Disc Rarrow 


ou ean buy at any pri 
off © easiest terms in the world 
sae at onty a fraction of trust prices. 
or-all-time Guarantee protects you.- 


Lower even than whole 
Direct from fae. 
tories to you, 
Don't delay 
getting m@ 
\ big spec’ 
’ offer. 


tion, yours tor the 
asking. Write me now. 


Fred C. Andrews, Gen. Mer. Socata APS. 
1412 Hastings Street. Netroit. Mich. 








are large growers and 
AB Onions will be high 
next fall and winter. Write for 

our scusen on choice Seed. - 
0, 


Onion Seed 





Commercial fertilizers are an in- 
dispensable adjunct to modern farm- 
ing. I say adjunct to good farming, 
and valuable as such when a farmer 
really farms right. But there is no 
one thing on which farmers in the 
east waste more money than in com- 
mercial fertilizers. Nothing has been 
more responsible for the depleted 
state of a great deal of our land than 
the total dependence on commerycial 
fertilizers to produce crops simply. 
I was once at a farmers’ institute 
where the state chemist told the 
farmers that commercial fertilizers 
were not intended for the permanent 
improvement of the soil, but merely 
to increase the crops temporarily. I 
sprang to my feet at once and told 
him that that was what farmers had 
been acting on for a generation, while 
their lands grew poorer, and that I 
knew that the true use for commer- 
cial fertilizer is for the permanent 
improvement of the soil through the 
practicing of a good rotation of crops, 
and through their aid to get great 
crops of the legumes and save the 
purchase in a fertilizer of the costly 
nitrogen. F 

The great need of our old, worn 
Soils is for the restoration of what 
made them fertile when first cleared 
from the forest—the organic decay. 
For convenience we call this humus, 
not the humus of the chemist, but 
the material on its way to form hu- 
mus. Lands formerly fertile when 
freshly cleared have been, through 
injudicious cultivation, robbed of this 
organie decay, and the soil bakes 
hard in summer, and clover fails even 
where a good stand is had in spring, 
from burning out in the late summer. 
Soils, too, have become acid, and the 
bacteria that help the legumes to get 
nitrogen from the air cannot live in 
acid conditions. Lecturing to farmers 
in the fine county of Bucks, Pa, 1 
found that they were running their 
land in grass to sell hay in the city 
until the grass got so poor it no long- 
er paid, and then they turned the sod 
for corn and oats, and then back to 
grass. I asked them why they did 
not practice a shorter rotatfon and 
grow clover to improve the land and 
restore the humus.” “But we cannot 
grow clover any more,” they told me. 
Their lands formerly grew magnifi- 
cent clover, but had got acid and the 
clover no longer thrives, and in- 


American Agriculturist 


' WHERE TO FERTILIZE . 


Function of Fertilizers Is for Permanent Improvement of Soil—Not to 
Increase Crops Temporarily—Use in Connection with Legumes— 
By Professor W. F. Massey of Wicomico County, Maryland 


stead of trying to find out the rea- 
son of the failure they simply give it 
up, and say they cannot grow clover, 
when by a good liming and the use 
of mineral fertilizers they could soon 
restore the land to its former pro- 
‘duction of clover and by a shorter 
rotation could get far more hay. Of 
course, situated as these farmers are, 
so near to a great hay market, the 
hay can be made a profitable farm 
crop; and that is right where the 
proper use of commercial fertilizer 
comes in. They could maintain the 
productiveness of their soil by the 
growing of clover to get nitrogen, and 
the liberal use of phosphoric acid and 
potash could, by means of the turned- 
down clover, very rapidly restore the 
humus and get a crop or two of 
heavy grass, going back to corn and 
wheat and cléver before the grass 
runs out. 
Folly of Soil Speculation 

This would show. the value of fer- 
tilizers in the improvement of the 
land. But farmers in the upper and 
lower South on land that has been 
run down by constant cultivation in 
clean hoed crops are year after year 
merely speculating on the chances of 
squeezing a little more out of the 
old dead skeleton of sand and clay 
from which the bacteria, the life of 
the soil, have been starved out, by 
means of a little fertilizer. And the 
favorite brand, because the price is 
low, is the article that analyzes 2% 
ammonia, 8% phosphoric acid and 2% 
potash. To make this low grade the 
manufacturer is compelled to. use not 
less than 500 pounds of worthless 
filer. The farmer pays him for sack- 
ing this and pays the railroad for 
freighting the sand. It is hard to 
convince farmers that, what plant 
food this grade contains costs more 
than that in a higher grade sold for 
more money a ton. 

Then, with so low a grade of fer- 
tilizer they will put 200 pounds an 
acre in the furrows and bed on it. 
The crop starts off slightly better for 
it, and soon the roots are feeding out- 
side of the furrows in dead, poor land 
and the crop dwindles in the most 
important period, the fruiting time, 
and the little amount of fertilizer 
used is absolutely wasted. The same 
amount of money spent in simple 
acid phosphate and used for the 
growth of the cowpeas and clover 
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Guard Effective in Preventing Wire Cuts 
On quite a number of farms in the middle west a breast guard has 
been built on the barbed wire fence. The farmers have become tired of 
wire cuts on their horses and this. plan is almost a sure preventive. 
4% feet from the ground a cross-rrm is fastened to each post extending 
Along the inner ends of these cross-arms a smooth 
The fence shown in the illustration has concrete 


About 


posts, although this kind of a guard may be built on any other fence. 





Even a headstrong yearling is safe from wire cuts in a pasture thas fenced. 
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would return manyfold in the sale 
crops. 

Almost daily I get letters from 
farmers saying that they have land 


that makes a small crep of corn, and 
they want to know what sort of fer- 
tilizer and how much an acre they 
must use to get a heavy crop. I have 
to tell them that it took years of im- 


proper cultivation to run land down 
that was originally fertile, and it is 
not going to get suddenly rich by ap- 
plying fertilizer; and that, so far as 
the corn crop is concerned, I have 


never found that a complete fertilizer, 
or one containing a due percentage 
of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash, ever pays on the corn crop. It 
will increase the yield, of course, but 


if it is compared with a portion of 
the field left without it, it will be 
found that the increase seldom more 
than pays for the fertilizer at the 
usual price of corn. 

Cheap corn cannot be grown by 
simply depending on commercial fer- 
tilizer. Fertilizer cannot be as prof- 
itably used on land from which the 
humus has been burnt out as it can 


on land abounding in organic decay, 


mainly because of the moisture-re- 
taining character of the humus dis- 
solving the plant food. A soil well 
filled with organic decay is a living 


soi], because it is full of the bacteria 
that are working for the farmer, 
making nitrates from that old decay, 
while the soil from which by long cul- 


tivation in hoed crops, and exposure 
to the sun, the great bacteria de- 
stroyer, is literally a dead soil, sim- 


ply a mixture of sand and clay from 


which the life has been starved out. 
When Fertilizers Pay Best 

The great value of the fertilizers, 

then, is to aid in the restoration of 


the new ground conditions that for- 
merly existed; and through the culti- 
vation of peas and clover to do away 
with the need of buying any ammonia 
in a fertilizer, and in many soils do- 
ing away with the need for applica- 
tions of potash, for the organic decay, 
evolving organic acids, will tend to 
make available the silicates of potash 
that exist in most clay loams. The 
farmer then can be far more liberal 
with the same amount of money in 
the use of phopshoric acid, either in 
acid phosphate, basic slag or the pul- 
verized rock phosphate. This last is 
the cheapest way to get phosphorus 
into the soil, provided the land is 
farmed right, while on soil deficient 
in humus it will be a long time com- 
ing into use. 

Phosphorus is the greatest need of 
most of our old cultivated soils, and 
while through its liberal use one can 
dispense with the purchase of the 
eostly nitrogen, it is evident that the 
evaze for growing sale crops through 


the aid of complete f«~tilizers is a 
wasteful practice, and will never re- 
store what the soil has been robbed 


of—the humus, which all fertile soils 
had in abundance when cleared from 
the forest. We have only to imitate 
nature. She takes an old, abandoned 
field and clothes it with grass and 
weeds, and among these the pine seed 
fall, and a forest grows up, and year 
after year the fallen leaves with the 


mineral matter pumped up by the 
roots are deposited on the surface, 
and finally, if the forest is again 


cleared, there is found a fresh soil, 
and no fertilizer man had anything to 
do with it, but the humus has been 
restored. Then the great use for fer- 
tilizers is to restore the humus in a 
shorter time than nature does it, 
and through the legumes and their 
feeding to stock get manure for 
the land. 


Ten-Year Raspberry Fields 


H. JAY SPENCER 





The piece of land I want to put 
into black raspberries I enrich heav- 
ily and sow to millet and cut the 
erop for hay as soon as the first seed 
appears in any head on the field. 
Threshing the millet for seed will 
pull too hard on the plant food in 
the soil. The next spring I plow 
again as soon as the soil is fit, giv- 
ing another enriching and dragging 
thoroughly. Thoroughly means 
dragging it over twice after I think 
I ought to quit. 

Then I lay the piece off into rows 
& feet apart each way, making the 
rows straight each way. At this dis- 
tance it will take 1210 plants to the 
aere. I never think of planting any- 
thing between the rows at any time 
and s0 manage that there is 10 feet 
en the ends of the rows to turn 
around when ¢éultivating, 

These are two classes of plants; 
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HORTICULTURAL PRACTICE A 


namely, the tips that just started the 
year previous and the two-year-old 
roots that have been in the nursery 
row one year before they are sent 
out. The latter will cost about $2.50 
a hundred from any reliable nursery. 


The tips can be bought at almost 
one’s own price. When these are 
purchased I put them in a nursery 


row for the first year because I can- 
not afford to plant them in the field, 
as I will show later on. I take pains 
planting these roots. First I see how 


large a place the root requires; then 
dig the hole large enough and deep 
enough so that no, root will be 
doubled up. I always put mellow, 
rich earth around the fine roots and 
fill nearly level. I never put any 
raw manure around the roots of any 
plant or tree. When the hole is 
filled and the soil formed [I pour 
in whatever water is necessary to 
thoroughly wet the ground, after 


which I use fine, dry earth to cover 
up the wet earth, leaving the ground 
just level. 

After setting I watch the plants 
and if it is necessary water them un- 
til they get started, for I do not want 
a single hill missing as I am plant- 
ing a crop to last for 10 years. I 
always keep the plants well culti- 
vated until June 1 and then take the 
wheel off my mowing machine, hitch 
a chain to a spoke of the wheel, 
hitching that to the whiffletree. This 
is drawn through the field having it 
lie flat. This will smash all lumps 
and make a dust mulch equal to road 
dust and will stop the drying out of 
the land. As the black raspberry 
responds the best of any berry to 
moisture I always reap my reward. 

In hitching to the wheel of the 
mowing machine I have it draw 
either exactly behind the horse or 

\to one side of the center. When I 
want it to draw straight directly 
back of the horse I hitch the’ chain 
to the spoke directly back of 
the horse. When-I want it to 
draw all to. one side of the cehter I 
hitch the chain one-fourth of the 
way to the right or the left, accord- 


ing to the way I want it to go. I 
run the chain from this spoke to 
the ring in the whiffletree and take a 
half hitch with the chain on the 


ring; + en run the chain back to the 
spoke in the wheel opposite the one 
IT first started witu, taking half 
hitches, if necessary, on both spokes 
to hold the chain at the end of the 
spokes. 

This I am able to change any way 
I wish to make the wheel run close 
to the berry bushes and not have 
the horse disturb the bushes as he 
goes through. The usual sized wheel 
will just about cover the ground be- 
tween the rows.by going twice in the 
row. I keep the wheel going when 
necessary to keep the weeds down, 
using the cultivator in fall and 
spring, but do not use it in the hot 
weather to rob the berries. of the 
moisture. 


When the canes get about 3 feet 


high I use a stake for each hill. A 
heavy stake is not necessary. It is 
drivem firmly in the ground and the 


I do not draw 
Four canes to 
When they are 


canes tied around it. 
the cord too tight. 
the hill is enough. 
4 feet tall I cut off the ends so 
they will develop laterals. Tf they 
get too long I cut off their ends. This 
will give a great deal larger bearing 
surface than otherwise. Each year 
T cut out the old canes as soon as 
they are through bearing and ferti- 
lize each spring. By this thorough 
method my raspberries do not have 
to be reset in 10 years. 

When the tips instead of the well- 
rooted plants are set small canes for 
the next year’s crop are the result, 
making two years’ cultivation before 
any appreciable returns can be se- 
cured. When other things are 
planted between -the rows, nine 
times out of 10 the grower will be 
unable to keep the raspberries clean 
and at the end of the fourth year 
will find the berries overrun with 
weeds and gras& In setting the 
older roots four canes will grow the 
first year, making nearly a full crop 
the year after they are set. 

This plan of culture will apply to 
the Columbian raspberry as well as 
to the blackcap varieties. This bush 
does not propagate from the root but 
from the tip. Red raspberry and 
blackberry culture are the same ex- 
cept that there is some extra work 
cutting off the shoots, although if the 
wheel is run through often enough 
it will keep back nearly all of the 
shoots, breaking them off, as they 
are tender when they first start. 
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GUARANTEED to pulverize and ovenly spread all kinds and conditions of 

ard and stable manure, lime, ashes, compost and other fertilizers. 
GUARANTEED to cover three full rows—5 to 7 feet. 

GUARANTEED to be the best and lightest running spreader, 


NEW IDEA 
Manure Spreader 


Won the Hartman Contest 


See the two beaters! See the distrib 
_— van a. ! A wmote ar 
No so0gs or bevel gears. oc ng. o bunching. ever clogs. ‘uts 
manure into shreds. Easy loading—and carries big load, Easy haul for 
double team—tracks with standard wagon. Light—butstandshard usage. Rigid 
construction throughout. Solid bottom—will not warp. Perfect endless conveyor can- 
not slip. All power from rear axle. Only two levers to operate. Strong meta! wheels. 


NEW IDEA SPREADER CO.,140 Sycamore St., Coldwater, Ohio 


Light. 
Low-down. 
Two Beaters. 


Strong. 



















Electric Lighting System?” 
— Says BILLY BULB 


“What's the use of putting up with the old, dan- 
gerous, unsatisfactory kerosene lamp on your farm, when 
you can have safe, dependable, brilliant electric light? Your 
farm, regardless of situation, regardless of size, can have elec- 
tric light without trouble or fuss. Simply install a small indi- 
vidual Electric Lighting Plant, consisting of @ small gas engine, 
a dynamo, a simple switchboard and the 
wonderful storage battery, called 


The “Chloride Accumulator” 


and you will have electric light by merely 
the pressure of a switch, exactly as in city 


homes 
**Cbloride Accumulater’’ is a storage ‘battery 







The 
of the same type as is used in the big city light- 
ing stations, You merely run your engine and dy- 
namo for a few hours occasionally. at whatever 
time is most convenient for you, and the dynamo 
stores up enough electricity in the battery to fur- 
nish light for all other times, day or night. The 
old necessity of running your engine at night is 
entirely done away with, and you can use it, more- 
over, most of the time for any other farm. work. 
These plants are very easy to run and take care of. 

The ‘**Cbloride Accumulator’’ makes your electric 
lighting system dependable, convenient, economical 
and absolutely up-to-date. Write our nearest office 
or our book.“Electric Lighting Plants,” which gives all 
etails and costs of electric plants. 


New York. Chicago, Boston, St. Louisa, Cleveland, 
Atlanta, Denver, Detroit, San Francisco, Toronto, 
Portland, Ore., Seattle, Los Angeles. 






























The Acme Rotary Planter Drops Accurately 


Absolute action is given in this rotary planter 
by two strong springs. With a thumb-screw 
you can regulate the number of seeds 


dropped. The center-hung, 2-qt. seed hopper 
ives balance ineither hand. The planter 
£ light, strong and well finished. 















An Acme Potato 
Plar‘er reduces 
labor of planting 


































two-thirds. You 
CORN & Sepch, withont 
ou 
ACME POTATO stooping, with. 


out the’ labor of 
furrowing out 
and covering 


PLANTERS 


Any dealer can sell you an Acme 
Planter. For the whole line, write us 
for our free booklet “The Acme of Potato 
Profit.” Then you'll see why 300,000 
farmers have insisted on this planter with 
this trade mark. 


Potato implement Cv., 203 Front St., Traverse City, Mick. 
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Dibbie’s Farm Seeds 
~ 
early, with stiff straw, thoroughly recleaned and enormously productive. 


Seed Oats Grain heavy, weighing 40 Ibs. per bu. 


Seed Barle Dibble’s Canada Six-rowed with a record of 54 bushels per acre from 
y 40 acres on the Dibble Farms. 
the 










99.50% pure or better, 
highest grade obtainable, 


Four varieties. Flint and Dent best for the silo and crop. Germination 


Alfalfa, Clover and Timothy Seed 
Seed Corn tests show 95- 100%. 
Samples of above seeds Fret if you ask for them. 


Seed Potatoes 30 varieties, b&st early, intermediate and late. 


bushels in stock. Buy at Headquarters. 


oe acres in our Seed Farms. Dibble’s Farm Seed Catalog giving full descriptions and rock 
om Farmers’ prices FREE. Address Edward F. Dibble Seedgrower, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. Bex A. 


From Our Farms to Yours 








Thousands of 











The Cambridge No. 29 Steel Plow 


) A reversible plow for hillside and level land that js remarkable for its 
lightness 


as well as its ease of adjustment and operation. New ad table ook 
latch, aut c steel jointer, 
shifting clevis and wheel Writefor 
m ts. Steel our 
iron throughout— 


















Spray for Blight 
It os be cured but ean be prevented easily 
and at little cost, if sprayed in time and in the right 
way. Spraying increases the yield enough to pay. 


Traction 
Sprayers 


are built for this purpose, 4or 6 owe. or 100 gallon, 
wood or steel tanks. single or double acting pumps with 
least slippage, wind shift adjustment, nozzle strainers, 
for one or twe horses, Ask your dealer about them and 
write us for new Free booklet. 

BATEMAN M’F’G CO. 
)), Box 1329,Grenloch, N. J. 


Parm, Garden and 
Orchard Tools 
? 
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16 pages of 
crisp facts about 
profits from time- 

ly spraying. 


}) SPRAY PUMPS 


will do your work; why our 

81 years’ experience makes 

ts authorities and how it 

works for your pleasure, profit; 
ease in spraying, fire fighting, 
white washing, disinfecting, 
etc, Figure 563 (Aquapeller) 
throws continuous straight 

stream——~35.to 50 feet, also gives 

fine spray. . ‘Fights. fire or 

bugs.” Dealers sell it. 
Write for the booklet today, 

. & B. DOUGLAS, 1" 
Pump Makers 81 years ( 
130 William St. Middletown,Ct, 











The Perfection Six Row Sprayer 


SPRAYS ANYTHING—Trees, Potatoes and Vegetables 


Trees are sprayed when used as a Hand Pump, Potatoes and 
all Vegetables are sprayed by Horse-Power, 6 Rows at a 
passage, 30 to 40 acres per day, this too in the most perfect 
manner possible. 
of the spray acts on the plants as a heavy wind, 
causing them to present all sides of their foliage to the mist- 
like spray that covers the Under-Side as wel) as top of the 
leaves—Hence no insect life can escape this most thorough 
of aprayings. 
@ have made sprayers over 25 years, and the Per- 
fection embodies every essential feature needed with 
all the experimenting left out. s 
= You get an assured success 
mn when you buy the Perfection 
va prayer. 

a Send for catalogue, 
WA giving prices and 
J 2 full particulars. 
u aM Manufactured by 

i THOMAS PEPPLER & SON, 
‘ Box 70, Hightstown, NW. J. 
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Big Potato Crops 


Banish blight and bugs by spraying the new, 
thorough way, saturating thoroughly. Over 
300,000 farmers and gardeners use 


Brown’s Auto Sprays 


Auto Spray No. 1 is most powerful 
and efficient of all hand sprayers, 
Capacity fourgal. Guaranteed to d 
work saeaesvens Came at a = 
Auto pop nozzie throws roun ne 
and coarse sprays and streams. Easiest 
to handle. 40 styles and sizes—hand and 
power outfits. rown's Non-clog Atomic 
Nozale for large sprayers—great time 
and money saver, positively will not c'o, 
~—adjustable from fine spray to powerful 
stream, Write for complete Spray 
Guide and full particulars. 
The E.€. Brown Co., 24 Jay St., Rochester, N.Y. 

















Makes a garden the en 

Collection composed of 
obtainable in generous quan 
1 .each Elegant 

Pee tent Petunias, 
Centaurea, 8 


of everyone. 
rarest seeds 
tities. 

Level - 
sum, 1] 7 lm hl 
Blue junny Je 

All for 14¢, postpaid. Worth easily 35¢. 
A x generous 


bove flower collection and si 
packages of choice vegetable seeds— 
enough to planta good garden—the two 
for25¢. Catalogand premium list FREE, 


dohn A. Saizer Seed Co., 1418. 8inSt., LaCrosse, Wis 


rour SEED POTATOES 


The Vine is a giant among potatoes; stood up without 
epet or blemish (comparatively) while others were dead 
dying all around it. Yielded 300 bu. while 
Mountains on either side of it yielded 200 bu. same 
conditions. Price, bbl. $3.00, 10 bbls. $2.75. 


L L. WARE, PO, ee Gardiner, Maine 
Intosh and ten 


APPLE TREES irs 


red, wivies vestetiee, ag me eset, ow gl alse 
s, Pal . a rm UT 
Jorpric late WHITING NURSERY CO. 
Nurseries at Geneva, N.Y. 1318 Beacon St., B ston, Mass 
LIME-SULPHUR HYDROMETER Wendi Srowcn 


fonts pawa tee) 
ne 
CARBONDALE INSTRUMENT CO., Carboadale, Ps. 
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PRODUCING MONEY CROPS 











Spray for Potato Beetle 


We are very well with ar- 
senic and soda solution. It has given 
entire satisfaction. We started in 
with prices about 30 and 35 cents for 
paris Now the price down 
to 16 cents. We can produce and use 
the arsenic solution at one-third the 
cost of paris green. I think it is a 
little more inclined to burn the fo- 
liage if we not use lime But we 
have had Our 
recipe is 
to four 


pleased 


green. is 


do 
very good 
one pint of 
pounds of soda, 
to be boiled 15 minutes, 
surely be dissolved. I would 
ommend using the lime with 
spray if bordeaux is not used. 

growers use it with good 
have prepared that solut 


results 
white 
the 


so it 


arseni¢ 
arsenic 
will 
rec- 
this 
Some 
We 

four 


results. 


for 


ion 


about 2 feet 10 inches apart and. drop 
the potatoes from 12 to 14 inches 
apart in the row, this for Irish Cob- 
bler. For Green Mountain ‘and other 
late varieties I plant from 14 to 15 
inches apart in the row. 

I prefer home-grown seed, which 
I grow often on the same _ ground 
from which I dig a crop of potatoes. 
My seed is selected in the spring and 
kept in cold storage until I get ready 
to plant. The best time to plant Irish 
Cobbler for seed purposes in South 
Jersey between August 1 and 10, 
provided weather favorable. The 
best way to keep second crop seed 
through the winter, as it is dug late 
ereen, is to store it in baskets in 
the cellar. This will prevent them 
ating. 


Buckwheat for F eed and Soil 


[From Page 462.] 

preparation of the 
pay, not only in the 
but in succeeding 
be in and the 
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is 


and 
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The . thorough 
seed bed will 
increased crop, 
If the land sod 


crops 
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Potato Harvesting Scene in Florida 
The earliness of the Florida potato practically insures a good price for 


it, 


The industry is becoming very important 


in several sections of the 


state, and liberal shipments to New York are now in order. 


or five years for our neighbors, who 
were all well- satisfied with it.—[A. 
E. Nichols, Wyoming County, N Y. 

I have used and soda for 
potato beetles for a good many years, 
but always in connection with bor- 
deaux. Some of our farmers try to 

it without. I never tried to use 
with lime alone. With the 
it all right if we use 
bordeaux. It dangerous 
use without bordeaux, but perhaps 
lime will answer well to prevent 
burning the foltiage.—[H. R. Talmage, 
Suffolk County, N Y. 

In our country we 
beth bordeaux and 
solution for potato beetles and have 
fallen back on arsenic of lead, for 
three reasons: 1, The lead sticks closér 
to the foliage and does not wash off 
with the first.rain, one or two appli- 
cations lasting the entire season; 2, 
it stays in suspension in water better 
than paris green; 3, it is utterly im- 
possible to burn the foliage with it. 
We are using arsenate of lead, which 
can be bought in small quantities for 
10 cents a pound; in large quantities, 
a little less than that.—[E. C. Gillett, 
Yates County, N Y, 
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Popular Potato Growing Methods 


[From Page 463.] 
crusty. By so doing I avoid all 
growing in the provided 
the cultivator to make the dirt just 
meet. It’s very bad managing to bes 
obliged to hoe a potato patch to keep 
the weeds out. This sort thing 
all uncalled for. Cultivate at the right 
time in the right manner and there 
will be no weeds in the patch to hurt 
the potatoes. 
The Irish 


weeds 
T set 


rows, 


of is 


Cobbler TI think is 
greatest potato ever known for 
planting. Pride of the South i 
best. It possible Sal 
Cumberland counties to grow 
100. barrels of. Irish Cobbler an re, 
then in July replant the same ground 
any time that the weather favor- 
able with the variety caHed No 
Blight, which is the greatest producer 
for late planting that I have ever 
seen. I have grown better than 200 
bushels an acre for the last two years 
in second planting and planted as late 
as July 25. 
William T. 


the 


is in 


ac 


is 


Hendrickson of .Mon- 
mouth county has tried this variety, 
cropping it. in July with still 
greater success than I have had.- I 
felieve he had 250 bushels an- acre 
last year. 


I like to make my potato rows 


above preparation has been given, 
an application of 300 pounds of acid 
phosphate an acre is all the fertilizer 
required for most soils. Drill in the 
fertilizer deep before . sowing the 
seed. -Sow between June 20 and 
July % Use fror> 20 to 24 quarts of 
good seed an acre. Many farmers 
are in recent years having very good 
suceess with seeding with buckwheat. 
If grass seed is sown use four quarts 
of buckwheat an acre. Care for 
straw well. The result should be 
30 to 40 bushels per acre. 


iess 


the 








Fertilizing Tobacco Fields 


*PROF E, H. JENKINS, CONNECTICUT 


The Connecticut valley yearly grows - 


about 23,000 acres of tobacco, produe- 
ing 37,000,000 pounds, worth over 
7% million dollars, Soil analyses are 
of no help to’ the prospective tobacco 
farmer and soil maps help but little, 
The mechanical or physical condition 
of the soil is most important, Leaf, 
Such as the trade,calis for, can only be 
raised to perfection on very light, 
fine, sandy soils. Even in the heart 
of the tebacco district there are soi's 
too coarse for tobacco and best suited 
to growing pine lumber. 

Sterilizing the beds with steam is 
strongly recommended where possible. 
lt more than pays for itself in making 
weeding unnecessary, It also kills root- 
rot and other fungi and the steamed 
bed yields earlier plants. 

An ounce of tobacco seed should 
contain about 225,000 seeds, which will 
grow and should be enough for 800 or 
‘40 square feet of bed. Too thick 
seeding yields feeble plants and in- 
creases the danger of “damping off.” 
Cracking or sprouting seed before 
sowing is of very doubtful advantage, 
If storms come just when the seed is 
ready it cannot be sown in time, the 
roots become too long and are broken 
in sowing or are distorted in making 
i new Start in the soil. Moreover, to 
take a growing seed from a warm 
place in the house and put it into cold 
its chances of growing. 
ground stops its growth and lessens 

Never use tobacco water on young 
plants If the tobacco water is made 
from stems of any “calico” leaves it 
will infect the seedlings. If any calico 
appears in the bed pull out the in- 
fected plants and do not touchas nd 
plant afterward without thorough 
washing of the hands, 

A crop of 1800 pounds of tobaceo 
takes from an acre the following 
amounts of nitrogen and minerzl 
matters: 

Chemicals Taken from an Acre 

In leaf In stalks Both 
Nitrogen ..sse+. 59 90 
Potash .......-.103 151 
Soda 3% 5 
Ee TO. 94 
Magnesia 2 2 
Phosphoric acid.. 9 16 
Sulphuric acid.. 17 6 23 
Chlorine ....... 1+? 9 <4 

This statement is something of a 
guide to the use of fertilizers, for it is 

[To Page 467.] 


eeeeeeesees 


*Part of address made at a recent 
farmers’ week institute at Amherst, 
Mass. 
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Well-Lighted and Equipped Assorting Room 


With the advent of the growing of tobacco under mammoth tents in the 
Connecticut river valley in Massachusetts and Connecticut, modern tobacco 
assorting houses were erected. On many of the plantations the tobacco 


is put through every process needed to 
also the picked or primed Havana, is 


'facturers. The shaded tobacco, 


often sold to jobbers or manufacturers. 
ear. 
feet long. 


thus be purchased year after 
Neuberger warehouse, which is 


make it ready for the cigar manu- 


Tobacco from the same field may 


The above pictures show the Griffin- 
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Garden Experience Club 


B. AUGSBURY, ORLEANS COUNTY, N Y 





A recent discussion among gar- 
deners, as to soil preparation for the 
garden, brought out some interesting 
facts. One gardener built a small 
greenhouse, and prepared its seed 
bed as follows. In the botiom he 
put a liberal supply of manure, then 
a layer of dirt, a layer of lime, and 
then more dirt. After his plants be- 
came nicely started they would die, 
and he wondered as to the cause. 


Another gardener visiting his farm, 
examined the bed, and showed him, 
that as soon as the roots reached the 


lime they burnt off and died. After 
some discussion the bed was replaced 
by a manure foundation with dirt 
lightly mixed with lime on top, and 
the results were better. 

Another grower found that by mix- 
ing his manure well over the garden, 
in the fall, and then plowing, his 
seed bed was more able to withstand 
drouth or root burning. He sifted 
his lime, or wood ashes, and ferti- 
lizer before putting them on the soil, 
claiming-that the finer the applica- 
tion the more readily it worked into 
the soil to feed the roots. He claimed 
that spring plowing in the north is 
not suitable for heme gardens. 

A third farmer stated that for- 
merly he started many early plants 
in the house, for example, tomatoes, 
peppers and cabbage. He found that 
the use of tin cans, or pans, injured 
the plants. The tin would rust, and 


as the root came in contact with the 
rust it died, which prevents the roots 
running deep or branching. 

There was also a discussion on 
sprouting seed, and finally the sprout- 


ing of celery. Celery seed was 
moistened, spread over a flannel cloth 
and then rolled loosely. It was 





Fine Specimen of Swede Turnip . 


placed near a furnace pipe or oven, 


and kept at a warm temperature. 
Twice a day.the seeds were mois- 
tened; and invariably they never 


failed to sprout. Lettuce seed could 
be sprouted in lukewarm water in 
about three hours and the majority 
of garden seeds overnight. The 
sprouting of seeds hastens the gar- 
den by several days. 

The work of worms in radishes was 
found to be easily governed by the 
application of wood ashes or lime. 

One man was troubled by his gar- 
den baking. After a few years of 
bad gardening he drew on several 
loads of manure, where one had 
préviously been put. He threw the 
one-horse plow aside, and with a 
team set the plow down several inch- 
es deeper, plowing the manure 
well. under. He worked the higher 
portion to a level with the Jower, and 
tilled it thoroughly. His next year’s 
garden was all his heart desired. 

The majority of the farmers de- 
cided that no fertilizer equals weH 
rotted manure for general purposes; 
and that it worked best well plowed 
under the soil in the fall, and thor- 
oughly. cultivated in the spring. The 
application of lime worked well on 
some land or manure sick soils. 
Boughten fertilizers were found best 
used as feeders after the plants 
came through. 

Getting Next the Consumer—We 
have found that by putting up prod- 
ucts in small registered trademark 
packages, and advertising in the daily 
papers the producér can have a great 
deal to say about the middleman’s 
charges.—[H. W. Baxter. 











Have you looked into the egg situa- 
tion in your territory? 
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Fertilizing Tobacco Fields 





(From Page 466.) 


more nearly true of tobacco soils than 
of richer ones that one must put on 
yearly about all that he takes off. 

I consider that 195 pounds of nitro- 
gen, 150 of potash, 300 of lime, and 
40 of phosphoric acid are about the 
minimum amounts which tobacco 
land, previously well fertilized, needs. 

We have used as much as 240 
pounds of nitrogen in the’ form of 
cottonseed meal for five years in suc- 
cession on new land, and had better 
yield and quality than with less. Large 
amounts of nitrogen in nitrate form 
are unprofitable. 


What Is What in Fertilizer 


Cottonseed meal seems most gener- 
ally satisfactory. Castor pomace in 
favorable seasons gives excellent qual- 
ity and a little more “body” than cot- 
ton seed, but in cold, wet seasons is 
apt to yield darker colors. Linseed 
meal costs too much, but giwWes excel- 
lent quality. 

Farmers are too much afraid of ani- 
mal forms, From 600 to 800 pounds 
of fish may be used to advantage, or 
red dried blood, perhaps also fine 
tankage, and I believe it helps to give 
a finish to the leaf, 

The best results will follow the use 
of stable manure, not so much for the 
plant food in it as for the supply of 
microbe life which it brings to the soil 
and the microbe food which facilitates 
the conversion of organic nitrogen in- 
to forms which the crop can assim- 
llate. 

Cotton hull ashes proved the best 
form of potash to use, but it is not of 
the market. High-grade carbonate I 
believe is less satisfactory than vege- 
table ash or tobacco ash constituents, 
The sulphates also have given good 
results, Our own tests were not as 
favorable. 

Many tobacco men have overdosed 
their land with potash under the mis- 
taken idea that potash insured perfe 


burn. Where land has been thus 
heavily dressed with potash good to- 
bacco can be grown for two or three 
years with no added potash. 

The crop takes off much lime as 
nitrogen. Lime, too, is largely carried 
off by drainage. Every pound of pot- 
ash “fixed” by the soil liberates an 
equivalent amount of lime. As a rule 
too little thought is given to liming. 
It is best used in connection with 
manure or green crops, and with them 
it tends to make a loose soil more re- 
tentive of moisture. I consider marl 
or finely ground limestone the best 
form for tobacco. 

Do not pay too much attention to 
the cry that it destroys humus. It 
does. That is what it is for—in part. 
Pay more attention to supplying 
humus yearly. The mistake is to do 
either without the ether. Use a cover 
crop, either barley or oats, which 
will die with cold weather, but will 
hold the land from drifting—and los- 
ing the best part of it; or rye which 
will live through, gather or the pliant 
food which is loose in the soil and 
hold it to be turned under. 

But rye must be turned under be- 
fore it gets too strong and dries out 
your land too much. If rains inter- 
fere with plowing it will pay to go 
over it with a machine and cut it, or 
drag it down to check its growth. 


Fight Cutworms at Planting Time 


Late plowing will kill a good many 
cutworms, while rye will feed them. 
But I believe it is the best plan to 
fight cutworms at planting time and 
save your land from blowing away, 
and your plant food from washing 
away and store up humus in your 
soil by a cover crop which works for 
you seven months in the year. 

The speaker stated that the crop 
was only half made when it was put 
in the barn. He explained the nature 
of the curing process, and the cause 
of pole-burn, and discussed the ways 
of preventing it. The matters of seed 
selection and tobacco breeding were 
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y to Unload 


Only 42 inches high from ground to top of box at the rear wheels. Saves 
that back-breaking lift, and makes it quicker and easier to load. 

Apron Runs DOWN Hill. Being lower behind than in front, load travels 
downward. This gives much lighter draft and saves the horses where the 
work would otherwise be hardest. 
down hill than up. 


You know it’s easier to haul a load 


Flying Dutchman 


Low Down Spreader 


Best for Man, Team and Land 
Easy te Handle. The box is as long as any Afi Steel Frame—Stee! Wheels—Steel Beater. 


spreader built—yet the distance between the 
wheels is from 25 to 50 per cent. less than on 
any other low down spreader. In barn yard 
or field, the Flying Dutchman Spreader is 
as easy to handle as a wagon. 


Wheels are Under the Load just where they 
must be if you wish to secure the greatest 
ease of handling and lightness of 
raft. Most of the weight being 
on the rear wheels gives abun- 
dant traction power without the 
extra heavy mud lugs used on 
other spreaders. 


Clearance. The endless apron 

has 18in. clearance between low- 

est point and ground—6 in. more 
than mostothers. A point 
worth remembering. 


Apron runs on three sets of steel pa 
safely carries 4800 lbs. without sagging. No 
other spreader is so strong and well-built. 


Simplest in Construction, one lover. lever operates 


entire machine. An inexpe can 

manage it without any chance of Ta to 

to the machine. 

We also build the Moline Spreader which is 

“ the same construction, but with a Return 
pron. 


Be sure to examine these Spreaders before 
buying any other. 
Dutchman Dealer near you. 

Our illustrated Spreader Booklet will be sent 
free—if you write for it at once. Address 


You will find a Flying 


MOLINE PLOW CO., Pert. 117, Moline, fl, 
& Company, Poughkeepsie, 


~Eastern Branch: Adriance, Platt 




















HE H.P. Spramotor 
showa here is 
equally efficient on 

row crop or orchard work, 
Twelve nozzles that 
cannot clog—sprays with 
125 ibs. pressure — gets 
after germs, parasites, 
canker worms, makes 
the blight impossible, 
giving crops greaten 
possible chance for maxi- 
mum development. 


This machine 
will thoroughly 
spray two acres 
of row crop in 
30 minutes—the 
increased yield 
will refund cost 


several times 





Note :—There’s a Spramotor built for your exact requirements. 
range from $6.00 to $350.00. You owe it to yourself to find out all 
We forward you the facts with our treatise 
on “Crop Diseases” without placing you under any obligation to buy. 


.SPRAMOTOR CO., 1611 Erie Street East, Buffalo, N. Y. 


there is to know about it. 


every season. 
Prices 
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BIG PROFITS IN-APPLES 


$1600 from 9 apple trees! That's what one farmer in the Cumbertand Valley in = 
t rod Gece @ ope zeer Other remarkab: 

"MADE MONEY BY SPRAYING.” This 

most successful 


Saeue’es are a 


fruit growers. Gives valuabl ble ye tS on how a 


jd og be) the best results—what solution to use—how to sell to advantage, etc. 
f the famous 


lor free copy. 


Made 
that engine can be easily detached 


a water, sawing weet. running separator, 


vement in our new ou! 





Also illustrates and describes 


Domestic Sprayers y) 


in different styles and sizes, from 1 td 3h. p., with or without trucks. 
from sprayer and used for any kind of pos. = 


Designed so 
etc. This feature is an 


Bex 506, Shippensburg, Pa. 
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also. spoken of briefly. 





The Joynt Brand 

The best, cheapest and most lasting 
fertilizer in the world, They are natures 
own plant food to build up the land and 
restore it to its original fertility. Write 

for priees and information. Address 
John Joynt, Lucknow, Ontario, Canada 
erences—Duns or Bracstreets, or Bank of Hamil< 















NURS Cae e Pat we 


A Sarit e. 


. no surplus weight and the lightest draft 


als on an automobile. 


by man or boy. 


Some of the Good 


S sliaes strong, light Graft, neat Io 
ee FF 
... Steel Arch 

steel, one 
chanen tats whieh creas to rehed. 
3. All Steel and Malleable 


prestiony, ai unbreakable. You can pound 
any part of it with a hammer. 


Rap eyen le Beam 
* can be raised or lowered as 


6. ur Steel Levers 
Handy, easy to operate, positive, strong. 


6. Long Frame 
in ect balance, whether used by 
PE es wn perf ce, 


7. 


of the strongest 


Branches and Dealers 





The Sulky with the Steel Frame and the 
Patent Auto Foot-Shift 


A Fgh dd Sulky Plow with a steel frame—-a great improvement in two- 
Something you have never seen before. 


Suene, neat in appearance, all steel and malleable,—not cumbersome cast 
sulky ever built. 


Notice the Patent auto foot-shift pedals in the illustration below. 


the bottems. | Ay if g tan ted do it with the hand lever. 
The John Deere Two-Way Plow is always in balance, whether operated 


John Deere Two-Way Plow 


us tell more about the John Deere Two-Way Plow. Don’t buy « plow 
ras you now all about this one. Just write us saying you are interested 


MARKET AND KITCHEN GARDEN 


They 


Press the foot pedal; that’s all you do to shift 


Things About the 


It is really a power shift when plow isin motion. 
Most perfect and convenient foot shift ever 
invented. 


8. cane, s Sogt. ¢ if Combination Chilled 
1 Bottoms 


Can be dete wan bottoms for any soil and 
to work under all conditions. 


% BRemovabie Shin Pieces 

Easy to take off and replace. 
10. Wide Truck 

Staunch on hillside work. Steady running. 
11. Foot Lift 

Plow always under control of feet—hands free 
to control the team. 
12. Made in the East for Eastern 

Conditions 

By men who have made eastern soils and the 

plows best suited for them, a life’s work. 





Made in the East for Eastern Conditions 








OF THE HIGHEST 


ONION SEED GERMINATION 


Yellow Danvers, Large Red Wethersfleli, $1.00; 
Yellow Globe Danvers, $1.25 per pound, postpaid. 

ONION SETS, Choice Yellow, $2.50; Choice White, 
$2.75 per bushel (32 lbs.) Write for Seed Cataileg 
and Free trial pkts. of New Enkhuizen Glory Cabbage 
ead New Triumph Radish. 

J. AUG. DRAKE, Seedsman 

110 Main Street, Chester, New Jersey 





If You Live 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 

West Virginia or Maryland, we have 
a permanent position for you 
This work pays and is pleasant besides. 
Zou become expert at once, because we 


give you, free of all cost, personal coach- 
ing and instruction. 


Accept thie proposition and do your 
share and you w make money—big 


money, too; in addition, you develop a 
business for yourself that is yours as 
long as you want it. 


There is no advance money required; 
no fake promises; no misrepresentation; 
the business is backed by a company with 
over seventy years of square dealing. 


Write _quickly—now-—today, because 
someone else might get in ahead of you 
—address 





AGENCY BUREAU 


Osange AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST | 
315 Fourth Ave. eR 2. | 





Mention A A When You Write | 


Sows Any Fertilizer 


Conffnercial—nitrate—phosphate—guano— 
lime—ashes—etc., and doesitevenly. You 
can gauge it to a hundred or several thous- 
and pounds per acre. Just a touch and 
the gauge isset. Order 


nicpecyine 


STEVENS 
Fertilizer Sower 


this season. It will do fast work and reduce 
the time ey employed in a filthy dis- 
t 


agretable job. is simple, strong, nothing 
to get out of order, no ngs or 

in box. Dealers sell it. you find none 
near you, write us. Send for 64 page Cata- 
log of Farm tools. Tite today. 


BELCHER & 
Box No, 129 




















Transplanted Vegetable Plants 


We grow plants for the largest market garden- 
ets; for the man who plants for profit. A fair 
trial will convince you that our plants produce 
better crops, two to four weeks earlier than local 
or Southern products. Write for price list 


J averaged about an inch 


i gotten a good 








GUY M. HUTTON “7s 


Re 








your own Fertilizer at emall cost with 


Wilson's Phosphate Mills 


From 1to @ H.P. Send for eatalogne. 
WILSON BROS. Sole Mirs., Easton, Pa. 


Cultivate Sweet Corn Freely 


BRISTOL COUNTY, MASS 


W. N. CRAIG, 

No garden is complete without 
sweet corn; no vegetable withstands 
severe drouth and heat better if per- 
sistent culture is given the crop. It 
succeeds well in either hills or drills, 
probably in the latter the stalks do 
not blow over so much during wet, 
windy weather. A first sowing can 
be made in a warm piece of ground 
from April 25 to May 1; even if it is 
cut down by a late frost the seed is 
easily sown again and the loss is, but 
trifling. 

The soil for sweet corn should be 
very rich for best results. Seeds can 
be sown at intervals of eight or 10 
days until July 1, in the case of Sto- 
well’s Evergreen, and a few days la- 
ter with Crosby. We have sown 
early varieties as late as July 15 and 
they have yielded an abundant sup- 
ply of cobs when frost held off late. 

In the way of early varieties, First 
Crop Sugar, Golden Bantam, Early 
Cory and Peep-o’-day, ar. all good. 
In medium earlies we have Golden 
Dawn, an excellent yellow variety of 
fine flavor, and the always reliable 
Crosby; Potter’s Excellent is another 
sort of splendid flavor. Of late va- 
rieties Stowell’s Evergreen produces 
the largest cobs, and they are very 
tender and sweet, but Country Gen- 
tlemen, an irregular rowed variety, 
has a very delicate flavor. 





Tomatoes as ‘ Money Crop 


F. M, BAILEY, INDIANA 


For early market gardening it is 
very necessary that the seed be start- 
ed under glass. After they are about 
3 inches high they should be trans- 
planted so that they can get a better 
root and become more stocky before 
being put into the open ground, 

I consider the Earliana one of the 
best varieties for an early crop, as it 
is a large, red, very smooth type, 
which is an essential feature. For 
canning the Stone is a good tomato, 
but I consider the General Grant the 
best of all. It has a very good color 
and is solid and meaty. 


Best Soil 

After the tomato plants start to 
grow they should be gone through 
very carefully and all of the suckers 
removed, so that the strength will go 
to the main stalk. This will cause 
the fruit to ripen much better. 

Tomatoes will grow on almost any 
kind of soil, but it must be made very 
rich by the use of good, well rotted 
stable manure. A good grade of fer- 
tilizer may also be applied to the 
base of the plant and then worked 
into the soil. 

Muck lands are not at all 
tical for growing tomatoes, because 
they make too large a growth of 
vines, and, consequently, do not yield 
as much fruit as when grown on 
heavy soil. 


Home Rapestenimis in Gardening 


J, A. MACK, DELAWARE COUNTY, N Y 


prac- 





Our first experiment, sprouting the 
seed for our early potato crop, was 
begun early in March. The potatoes, 
of medium size, were brought from 
the cellar into a room connecting 
with our living room, and spread out 
in shallow boxes, the heat from the 
living Toom raising the temperature 
to a degree that soon developed 
sprouts,..As the Nght was pretty 
strong these grew quite stubby and 
stocky and by the first week of April 
in length. 
The ground in good physical condi- 
tion, and fairly fertile, was breken 
about 10 inches. deep, well pulverized, 
and was marked with a shovel plow 
12 by 12 inches. The potatoes were 
carefully cut to one sprout, and very 
earefully placed in the bottom of the 
furrow, sprout up, 12 inches apart, 
the furrows being 30 inches apart. 

Plants came up. surprisingly soon 
and grew rapidly. When they had 
start, the vines per- 
haps 6 inches high, we gave them a 
sprinkling of nitrate of soda along 
each side of the rows. The broad 
deep green leaf and rapid growth 
soon testified to the merits of this 
and the vines began to interlace 
across the-rows. As the plot ad- 
joined the road the luxuriant growth 
attracted many passers-by and we 
received daily congratulations. But 
just when they began to bloom a 
drouth set in and #topped the de- 





American Agriculturist 


Puts a Stop to the “Hum”’ 
of the Hanbes Roofings 








A roofing not “ideale more expensive 
than tar paper is nof much better—a 
cheap price means a cheap roof, no 
matter what the “eager” salesman tells 
you; he is looking out for his pocket, 
not yours. 

“Raintight” Rubber Roofing is com- 
posed of Trinidad Lake Asphalt—the 
Standard asphalt of the world—no 
other “Secret combinations” that sound 
“big” but mean little. Nature made it, 
and took her time about it. That's 
why it lasts. 

Perfect Roofing is the same thing, 
but has a surface that’s as good as a‘ 
fire insurance policy. Mica flakes are 
so deeply embedded into the asphalt 
while hot that it becomes part of the 
roof—and mica is fire-resisting (You 
can't burn it) and besides, it is a non- 
conductor of heat or lightning. Any 
roofing would be burned if attacked by 
a fire from underneath, but Perfect 
Roofing stands “on guard” against the 
fire from without. 

Perfect Rosin sized Sheathing and 
Perfect Tarred Felt are others of our 
specialties, and are all the name im- 
plies. 

If your dealer does not handle our soofing, write 
us for samples and bookiets—it will say you. 


Maurice O’Meara Co. 


448 Pearl St., New York! 





DO YOUR OWN 
THRESHING 


ah Ae Io and no dam 
thresher. Our 





The Witber H. Murray Mifg.Co. § 11 Sth Ave. Cincinnatl, O. 





Buy Your Roofing Direct from the Pactory 
A Roof that is Proof 
Rain 


We mahufacture the world’s best Steel Reofing in Roll 
Cap. Pressed standing seam and V crimp. Galvanized 
Conductor Pipe Eave Trough and Wittings. It will 
pay you to send for catalog 7, and prices, Free. 


The Niles Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Niles, 0. 


CASH & BAGS 


Turn them into money. We buy them in any quan- 
tity, sound or-torn, at a liberal price and pay the 
freight. Write for particulars. Reference: Citi- 
zen’s Bank. IROQUOIS BAG CO., 751 Broadway, 








Buffalo, N, Y. 
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frame or a hotbed, the plants set 
out as soon as the ground can be put 


However, 
which for 


velopment of the tubers. 
on June 12 I dug a mess, 


this section exceeded all records for in good order. 

earliness. While with favorable Celery is getting to be our ieading 
weather we would have had a crop. We grow it as a succession 
bumper crop, they did very well and crop, either following early cab- 
were all dug the first week of July bages or early potatoes. As the 
and sold in our local market at the seeds are slow to germinate and the 
rate of $2 a bushel. They were still plantlets very delicate, until well 
green when dug and would have started, growing the plants is often 


made more growth, but as the price difficult. The ground should be as 


was good and as we needed the free from weed seeds as possible and 
ground for celery we were content to should be of the finest tilth, We 
Jet them go. spread an old sheet over the bed 

Early cabbages is an important until the plants begin to appear. 
crop with us, and we usually have This cloth has the advantage of not 
our own plants, started in the fall disturbing the seed when sprinkling, 


and wintered over in cold frames. and serves to hold the moisture, as it 
Last fall we put them is as usual, protects the soil from wind and sun. 
but went away December 1, being Usually we have grown the White 
sone two months, and as they did Plume, but the past season Golden 
not have care, did not winter well, Self-Blanching was substituted. This 
and we sent South for plants -which does not make quite as attractive a 
we received rather late. But they plant as the White Plume; the foli- 
did well, and the heads sold at 5 to age, instead of being white, is a gold- 
8 cents each, en yellow. The quality, however, is 
. superior. 

Trained on Stakes Celery is a crop usually grown on 

Last year was the first season I reclaimed, swamp land, as to be at 
staked tomatoes and with splendid jts best it requires an abundance of 
fuccess, Posts were set about 20 water. Our soil being upland and 
feet apart along the rows and wire gravel loam required very careful 
tightly stretched on these G@t a hight e¢yltivation so as to conserve the mois- 


of 4% feet, where it was stapled to ture, but last August we installed an 
the post. Stakes were placed at each jrrigation plant with a capacity of 
hill, of the required hight, 6 or 7 about a barrel a minute. With this 
feet, a wire looped around each, and we can now compete with the low- 
the supporting wire, and given a jand growers and produce celery of 
twist with the pliers. In this way superior quality, as it is more solid 
the hills may be placed much near- and crisp grown in this way. The 
er together than the old way of let- banking is one of the greatest draw- 
ting the vines sprawl on the ground. hacks to celery cultivation, as much 
We set the plants about 18 inches hand labor is entailed. An experi- 
apart. Only one or two shoots are ment, the past season, has taught us 
zilowed to grow, all laterals being that almost half of his labor may bé 
kept cut off beyond the first bloom. dispensed with by growing in double 
As they grew, strings (strips torn rows. This would not be practical 
an inch or two wide, from old cotton on upland, where water could not 
eloth, are good) were put around he given, but with our system we 
the plants and the stakes, at inter- have proved it to be feasible as the 
vals, to give them support. double rows were fully as good as, if 
Some of our reached a hight not better than the single rows. As 
of 7 feet. They did better in every almost double the amount can be 
way than those not staked, were grown under this system on the same 


ripening, grew 
and as they 


longer and 
were fully 


earlier in 
more smooth, 


amount of land it is economical. Un- 
der this plan 30,000 plants can easily 





exposed to the sun the color and pe grown on an acre and as we sell 
quality were excellent. We shall them readily in our retail market at 
never grow them again any other $50 a 1000, being 5 cents a head or 
way. at wholesale at $35 a 1000, it will be 
Melons do well with us. Usual® seen that an acre will bring from 
we have grown Grand Rapids ancC $1050 to $1500. 
Maele’s Perfection, finding them good, eine 
but last season tried Montreal, with Recover Premiums—H. W., Mary- 
pleasing success. The fruits grew land: A person insured his property 
to good size, were of fine quality and but after several years, it is learned 
the vines were very prolific. A that the property is in a state in 
shovelful of well rotted manure was which the insurance company is not 
well incorporated with the soil of guthorized to do business. Has the 
each hill, and the plants, grown in owner of the property a cause of ac- 
boxes in a cold frame, set when they tion against the company? Upon the 
had three or four true leaves. Ni- facts as stated, it would seem the pol- 
trate of soda gave them a good start, icy of insurance was void, that the 
it must not be used late, as it may owner of the property received no 
delay ripening consideration and that the premiums 


Onions we grow mainly Prizetaker, were paid under a mistake, conse- 
under the new onion culture plan. quently, the amount of the premiums 
The plants are started in shallow paid might be recovered from the 
boxes either in sunny room, a cold company. 

















Tomato Plants Nearly Ready for the Market 


About 1200 dozen tomato plants, besides those for home use on five 
acres, are grown yearly by Herman Ude of Connecticut. The above 
picture shows the young plants in baskets about ready to go to the city 
market. The plants are watered carefully and frequently from the supply 
tank on the windmill. The water tank is also filled by gas engine and 
pump when needed, and the water supply is always important. 


PLANT GROWTH 
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This Rooting never costs 
a Cent for maintenance. 


| | 


Broadview 

Poultry Ranch, 

Hubbardston, Mass, 

6 ft. long, covered with F-M 
Asbestos Roofing and Asbestoside 


your money in a “‘cheap”’ roofing 

that has to be painted, graveled or 

repaired every yearor two. The real cost of 

a roofing is the purchase price plus the cost of 


maintenance. 


J-M Asbestos Roofing is the only 


ready roofing that never requires a single cent’s worth of 


coating, graveling or other protection. 


Therefore it costs less 


per year of service than any other roofing. This roofing never 


needs any 


rotection because it is made of layers o 


stone 


(Asbestos) felt securely cemented together with Trinidad Lake 


Asphalt. 


It is mineral through and through— literally a sheet of 


pliable stone. There isn’t a particle of perishable material in 


J-M Asbestos Roofing 


Is it any wonder that this stone roofing is not affected by rain, heat, cold, salt air, 
chemical fumes,,etc., and that it affords absolute protection against fire? And is it 
any wonder that this roofing is still in good condition on hundreds of roofs after 


more than twenty-five years of service? 


form. 


J-M Asbestos Roofing comes in rolls ans to lay; also furnished! in built-up 
Suitable for any type of building. E 


asy to lay. J-M Roofing Cleats, 


a in each roll, make absolutely water-tight laps and give the entire roof a 
a 


ndsome white appearance. 


Your dealer sell; J-M Asbestos Roofing—if not, order from our nearest branch. 
Write for sample of the curious Asbestos Rock from which this Roofing is made 


and our Book No, 2725 


H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE’CO. _ 


MANUFACTURERS OF ASBESTOS AND ASBESTOS 


MAGNESIA PRODUCTS 

Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 


Albany 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Clevela: 
Dallas 





Toronto ontrea/l 


A POTATO CULTIVATOR 













Good for corm, beans, truck crops, 
etc, but its adjustments make it es- 


kiods lly adapted for potatoes. ‘loget 
s. lo just 
a the right depth and throw at each stage of the 


growth and be able to properly work the crop 
under all conditions, is your problem—it is our 
siness to work it out for you in 





wheels, etc. The hoes a 
oe shitted in parallel fines 
so at you can get the same 
throw in all ts of row, 
Ask your dealer to show them 

ap Thon ma Sow book 
nal Or Or6, «itivation. 
BATEMAN mF'e 0. 








ork 
KRAUS Pivot-Axle 
Sulky CULTIVATOR 


as a man without 
ing fatigued 

It is made for the hard- 
: est kind of work, yet so 
easy in action a youngster can operate it. A 
slight foot pressure moves the shovels and 
wheels instantly to right or left, and the 
width between the gangs is instantly adjusted 
while the machine is in motion. The horses 
furnish the power, all the driver needs to do 
is to steer. 


Caltivates Hillsides, Uneven Land and Crooked Rows, 
as Easy as Level Ground. 

Simplest in constraction— 
least number parte—notk- 
ing to get out of order. Steel 
frame, A!l castings malleable 
iron. Every part accessible, 
Built for wear and work. 
Light draft and perfect bal- 
ance, Made in high and low 
wheel and Kraus Pivot Gang. 

Iso Ly m4 Hammock Seat. 

f your ler does not handle 
KRAUS write us for our free 
desc catalogue. 












DEPT.19 AKRON, OHIO 
Six Varieties 
Seed Corn sy ie: 
$2.00 Per el 


You want our White Cap VYeliow Dent. 
grown by the winner of firet prize at 
State and the South Carolina Nationa) Corn 


Grasses Clover at $11 per bushel. Timothy, Red 


Top, Orchard, Kentucky Blue, Millets, 
Alfalfa, Vetches* and 30 other grasses 


SPRING RYE AND BARLEY, BUCKWHEAT, FIELD 
PEAS AND BEANS 

Cow Peas You should plant Nerthern Grower 

Cow Peas of the earliest varieties 

We have them in nice qualities at moderate prices 

MAINE GROWN SEED POTATOES 

SOUND 

Cebbiers, Earty Ohios, Early Rete. Carmant, Mountains. 
Giants, Raleighs, State of Maines, Goid Coim 
Everything for the Farm---Moderate Prices 
You want our 32-page catalog. It is free. Ack for it 

A. H. HOFFMAN, Landisvilie, Lancaster Co, Pa 


Our stocks were 
the recent Penn’a. 
Shows 


























Auisville 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 


Asnestos Roorinos, PackinGs; 
Evecrricat Suppiies, Etc. 
New York 
Omaha 
Philadelphia 


New Orleans Pittsburgh 
THE CANADIAN H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co., LIMITED 
nni 
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Farm Life Series 





Farm Crops 


By Charles William Burkett 


Editor American Agriculturist 


A practical treat~- 
ise on the growi 
of American field 
crops; containing 
brief and popular 
advice on the seed- 
ing, cultivating, 
handling and har- 
vesting of farm 
crops and the man- 
agement of lands 
for the largest re- 
turns. This is a 
book that is differ- 
ent. As it is writ- 
ten, suggestions 
stand out on every e. It seeks to help 
crop growers, not p= a dry statements 
by mere technical terms, but through sug- 
gestive descriptions of the work of the 
men who raise big crops. Applicable alike 
to the farmer with many acres and the 
one with but few. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH 


This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely bound 
in green vellum cloth, library style, Sx7% inches, 
printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is 
beautifully illustrated, both the text and with 
half-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. It is given 
with a subscription—not sold—and this edition was 
prepared especially for our subscribers. It surpasses 
anything that has ever been put out In connection with 
a subscription offer, and is a credit to any library, 
The regular edition sells for $1.50 


Given Upon Request to Any Subscriber 


who sends $1.00 in payment for his subscription’ te 
this journal for the coming year. New subscribers 
may have the book on the same terms. i 
offer is accepted, no other book or premium can be 





had except upon payment of additional years’ sub-. 


scription. This book is not sold alone, cap on 
be had in connection with a subscription as » 
The book and the paper may be sent to di 
addresses if desired. Address all orders to 


ja’ American Agriculturist 


315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


GINSENG 


IT8 CULTIVATION, HARVESTING, 
ING, AND MARKET VALUE. By M G. 
It discusses in a. practical how te 

i 


either seed or roots, soil, climate and 
preparation, planting and maintenance of the 
artificial pro tion, manures, L, 

for market for improvement, preparation 
sale, and is that may expected. 
edition. Hevised and enlarged. Profusely 
trated, G27 inches. ClOth.....+scercceeeseresseee 


GE JUDD COMPANY. 
ashiana Bldg 315 4th Ave., Hew Tork 
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We paint ten times for 
our eyes’ sake to once for 
the sake of the building. 
The poorer the paint the 
oftener we must renew it 
to maintain the building's 
good appearance. 

The beauty of a painted 
building lasts two or three 
times as long if secured by 
paint made of Dutch Boy 
White Lead and Dutch 
Boy Linseed Oil. 

Dutch Ftd White Lead~—white 
= -” ee <p Pay (gy hang want 


Dutch Boy White Lead in steel 
bess, J 12%, 25, Road ibe, Dutch 
Bo Oil, 1 and § pie 

Kenn Ask your paint dealer. 

Let us send you" Painting Packet 
No. 2” ful of facts every house 
owner id know about painting. 
Also Han + = Book on Painting full 
of information for the man on the 
farm. We will include our catalogue 
of 150 beautiful stencils for walls. 


National Lead Company 
Boston Buffalo 
Cackenstl Cleveland 
mn Prancisc *., Louis 
Qohn T. Lewis & ‘Bros, Co. » Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., * Pittsburgh) 




















STEEL Shingles 


Will Save You 
a Pile of Money 











ATI ' 


* When you think how cheap Edwards 8! Steel 
Shingles are, how much longer they last, how 
much easier they are to put on than common- 
place roofing, it’s hard to tell just how much 
we do save each buyer. It’s a big money. 


They Beat Wood Shingles 


wood shingles to be had nowadays seldom 
re, and it’s a long, slow, tedious job 
putting mon. Be ides, og Se — with wood 
shingles is a regular‘ fire trap’'—a pt to upany 
moment, Edwards Steel 5 lngies last over twice 
as pone as — ae - + as they come in big clusters of 
oan put them on in almost no 

Bae. ee 


end are guaran shes by oreo we 0 Gah Honk 
No Chance of Rust 


Dnlike ordinary iron. roofing, Edwards Steel 
Shingles never rust. With the E 8 





No chance for 
saemnber, ¢ too. 50, that Edwards Steel "Shingles are 
much easier to put on than any other roofing. 


Write for Factory Prices, Freight Ould 
Edwards Steel Shingles arg not only the lon: 
lasting and easiest laid roof intheworld, bat t ee 
is amaz: a low. That's becguse we se if direct 
y want ghnd vig 4 
etreight ‘Sust ve re 
he i,t 
ops astonishing prices 
fearareerree isis Write today iat 
a position wil 1 come by return mail, (99) 
ponined eae Co. 
Lock Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


SEEDS! SEEDS! SEEDS! 


Theilmann’s carry a full line of Garden and Field 
seeds. ee foe ef, Sook Bae et Smee sede 
Get a Catalogue and try them. 

- THEILMANN SEED CO., Erie, Pennsylvania 
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FINANCING THE FARMER 


FOR FARM MORTGAGE BANKING 


How It May Be Provided Under the National Banking Law—Sugges- 
tions and Plans Here Outlined by the President of 
Orange Judd Company — Third Article 


No 1. Insuring stability for American finance was 
in this periodical, March 15. 

No 2. Bemedy for defects in commercial banking, 

22. 

No 3. Co-operation to supply farmers’ current 
credits, March 29. 

No 4. A land bank plan for mortgage 
April 5. 


banking, 

PECENTRALIZE credit 
needs it. 

CENTRALIZE 


mortgage 


the security, 


ATTRACT the funds needed to meet borrowers’ 


for 


How authorize the above, 
April 12 

Suitable laws in each state should be enacted so 
as to authorize this same method to be applied in any 
state under state law. Just as national and state 
banks for commercial purposes are required each 
community to meet its varying needs, so rural credit 
banks and land banks should be permissible under 
both federal and state laws. A standard bill for farm 
finance under state auspices is available. 


Congress may 


the benefit of each farmer who 


supervision and management of land credit. 


demands, 


MOBILIZE all mortgages as a basis for absolutely safe investment bonds. 


PAY OFF the mortgage almost 

Not only is it often difficult for the 
farmer t65 obtain money on mortgage, 
but usually the rate is much higher 
con farm mortgages than upon city 
real estate. Hence the unhealthy de- 
velopment of cities at the expense of 
the country. Yet intrinsically, econom- 
ically and actually, the farm loan is 
the safer. In all well-settled regions, 
farm values are not so liable to 
change and decline as are the values 
of city real estate. 

Moreover, as the agricultural indus- 
try yields products that are always in 
demand for actual consumption, the 
land and its use constitute a funda- 
mentally better security than city real 
estate and commercial industry. This 
explains why the German farmer, 
through co-operative effort, gets mort- 
gage money one-tenth to one-fifth 
cheaper than can city property. 

In many of our states, farm mort- 
gages are written only for a_ short 
time—one, three or five years, If they 
are renewed, or a new one taken in 
place of the old, all the legal and 
other expense incident to the original 
loan is repeated. A more or less 
heavy commission may also be ex- 
acted from the borrower. 


The 


for the 


Three Elements Required 


success of an American land 
mortgage banking system must em- 
body the same principles for encour- 
aging thrift, prosperity and patriot- 
ism that have been demonstrated Ly 
150 years of succcessful experiences 
in Europe: 

} Loans are made upon farms, 
sometimes upon other improved and 
productive real estate, upon an ample 
margin of safety. The principal is 
reduced by small annual payments 
(amortization). Compound interest on 
such installments, and borrowers’ pro 
rata share of land bank’s excess earn. 
ings gradually pay off debt almost 
without the borrower feeling or know- 
ing it. 

2. Upon the security of such mort- 
gages, bonds or debentures are issued 
in small or large denominations, 
which are sold to the public, and thus 


-because 


without the borrower feeling it. 


are secured the funds loaned to bor- 
rowers, 

3. The rate of interest exacted of 
borrowers is comparatively low, and 
the interest of these farm mortgage 
bonds is correspondingly low, but the 
whole matter is so co-operatively and 
efficiently organized, managed ard 
publicly supervised, that expenses are 
reduced to a minimum, middlemen’s 
profits are eliminated, and these se- 
curities vie with government bonds i» 
popularity, salability and stability as 
the safest form of investment, 


The Secrets of 


The operations of each land bank 
must be confined to a single state, 
land is ruled almost exclu- 
Sively by state laws; also because the 
disastrous failures of the _ so-called 
“national” building and loan associa- 
tions, compared to the universal suc- 
cess of that institution when confined 
to a local environment, teach all-im- 
portant lessons, It is of the gravest 
importance, therefore, that the opera- 
tions of any land bank be confined to 
the state within which it is domiciled. 

Each land bank must have available 
at all times, in cash or absolutely li- 
quid securities convertible into cash, a 
land reserve equal to not less than 
5% of the bank’s outstanding bonds. 
This land reserve is the inviolate per- 
manent capital of the land bank. It 
is represented by land reserve certi- 
ficates, 

These certificates should be free 
from all taxation of every nature and 
description, including freedom from 
death duties or inheritance taxes. The 
bonds sold by the land bank, secured 
by the mortgages it holds upon farms 
cultivated by their owners, should be 
free from all taxation except death 
duties or inheritance taxes. The land 
itself is taxed; to again tax its paper 
representatives—certificates or bonds 
—would be double taxation. On the 
other hand, these securities being thus 
tax free are extraordinarily attractive 
to investors even though bearing a 
relatively low rate of interest. They 
will become the favorite investment 
for people generally, in a few years, 
here as in Europe. 


Success 


How the Land Bank Operates 


FARM 


2 Da DEPC 
By Big 





FARM = FARM 


The farmers in a neighborhood become members 
of their little local co-operative savings and loan bank 
The above chart indicates nine different farms, some 
or all of the people on each which are members 
of their local co-operative bank, organized under the 
proposed national banking law as described last week. 
Of course more or less than nine farm families may 
be shareholders in the local co-operative bank. It 
eceives deposits and makes short time loans for 
current purposes, as described last week 

This local co-operative bank deposits 25% of its 
eapital in the land reserve ooeeneete of the land 
bank for its state, which is to be incorporated under 
the proposed national banking act 

Thus, both the farmers individually, also each and 
wl of their little local co-operative banks, me 
associated in the national land bank for their state. 

Each of these local co-operative ba may not 
Day a dividend to shareholders until it has ac- 
cumulated a surplus of 25%; this will take the place 
of the amount each local bank invests as their per- 
manent deposit in the land reserve. 

Other regular national banks may deposit not less 
than 1% nor more n of their capital in said 
land reserve. Other aa veduals and corporations may 
likewise invest in the land reserve certificates, subject 
to the trustees’ acceptance thereof. 

Each owner of a land reserve certificate has but one 
vote in the land bank, irrespective the amount of 
his holdings. Thus the land bank is strictly co- 
operative and no one interest can control or manip- 


ulate it. 
to pay the interest on his 





@ borrower agrees 
1% annually toward 


mortgage, to pay not less than 


oe So anges 
ssl ta 6 i Gaamiia 
ii ia a Ot COP Eric 


* - a 
sc CAPITAL, IN THE NATIONAL LAND BANK 


FOR ITS STATE 


its principal (amortization), 
1% annually for its expenses. 
lieved that the total annuity thus paid by 
tower need not exceed the average 

alone heretofore paid, yet that the earnings will be 
ey to wipe out the principal “ the debt in 
from 20 to 45 years. That is, <= 
practice of paying say 6% you 
for 40 years, and then still owing the whale of the 
principal, under this new pian the 6% paid eqeeaiy 
will pay interest, expenses ee wipe out the principa 
at the end of 40 years. required to ii 

debt will depend Pn rate of ane 
earnings and size of installments paid annually dpon 
principal. 

The local co- ceestive pus acts as agent for the 
land bank. The makes his application to 
his local bank, also makes to it all payments of prin- 
cipal and interest. The local bank receives a commis- 
sion of % of 1% for its services. 

The local bank does not indorse the mortgage note, 
but specifically agrees that should there be an ulti- 
mate loss upon any mortgage it bool sponsored, the 


reduction * of 


interest 


ing such rate of interest and in such 
denominations as will make them marketable. Any 
and every bank will be is market for the sale of 
these land bonds. The joney received from such 
sales furnishes the land bank with the cash it len 

to borrowers 

The headquarters A La national land bank in each 
state should be a posing fir structure that 
may be the RFs. . for all the agricultural and 
home economics interests of the state. Thus the 
rentals received should enable the land bank to get 
its own rent free, reducing its expenses and increas- 
ing the profits, which are to be shared with the 
local cp-operative national banks that hold its land 
reserve certificates, 


American Agriculturist 


$10,000.00 
Guarantee Protects You 


If this Hortsler & Zook Grain Dril! does not eatisty 
(chat catsce ans ears 


If it ge 7ou. keep it at ow 
BF it satiate Pp r lew price. If it 


ee rae 
HERTZLER é ZO00K 00., Bezioi , 
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MUTUAL BUGGIES are ised evsrywhere as 
standard—proven the best. line guaranteed for 
Syears, Sold direst cutting out middlence’ ‘8 profits 
and saving you §2: to on each buggy. 
This Fine Model Retails 

$2, G. L. 2 Caly $29.50 at $55.00 

Delivered Price on request. 

Other styles have twin auto and triple auto seats, 
with automobile top. Alse Surreys, agons, 
Farm Wagons, Farm Trucks, etc. All at lowest 
wholesale prices~Sent on approval—~Guaran= 
teed toplease or your money back. 


MUTUAL HARNESS is the best on the 
leather—seld 


ket — pure 
Referenco— saving of 25% lo 50%. 


8.111. Nat'l. 
B 





aan buery barnes rer] 
per set up; e le 
up; work harness, $19.00 up. 
Write today for FREE Catalog and 
Delivered Prices. 


Fact Carriage £ Harness Mig. Co., 
tion 42D, ‘i St. Pi fi. 
or oaanie 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 











Get A Canadian Home 
In Western Canada’s 


Free Homestead Area 
The Provi several 
Manitoba! id ay 


tricts that afford rare opporta, 
nity to secure 
excellent agricultural! land Tee 


For Grain Growing 
Cattle Raising 


period of 5 over a quarter 
Perfect Climate: Good Markets: Rati- 
ways Convenient; Soil the very best, and 
social conditions most desirabiec. 
Vacant lands 
sy may be feae be Yarchanes and also in the 


may be bought at 
Saale oo prices. 
For Further Particulars, address 


oi s. Crawford 
E. Genesee St. 
ey ho, N. ye 


or write Superintendent of Immigration, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
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Averages 204 Bushels Corn 

















Claude McDonald of Dillon coun- 

tv. S GC, an 18-years-old iad, is prob- 

ably the cham- 

pion boy corn 

grower of the 

world for two 

conse cutive 

years. In 1911 

he made 210% 

bushels on his 

acre, and 197% 

in 1912. He 

was the cham- 

pion in Svuth 

Carolina during 

both these 

CLAUDE M’DONALD years. These 

yields give him an average of about 

204 bushels for the two years. The 

cost of his corn was 33% cents a 

bushel in 1911, but unfavorable sea- 

sons during 1912 ran his cost up to 
52 cents a bushel. 

Both of these crops were grown 

on the same acre. The land was an 

old stable and lot place and these 


were removed sometime during 1909 
or early in 1910. In 1910 the acre was 


planted to cotton and made about a 
bale and a third. In _ preparing: for 
this 1912 corn crop the stalks were 
cut about February 1 and the land 


cut both ways with a disk harrow. 
The soil is a dark loam about 8 inch- 


es deep with a red clay subsoil. Im- 
mediately after the above mentioned 
harrowing, young McDonald broke 
the land about 12 inches deep with a 
two-horse plow, putting 12 loads of 
stable manure broadcast about March 


1 and harrowed it in at once. 


Planted Six Inches Apart 


March 27 the rows were laid off 4 
feet apart with a .middle~ buster. 
Then a distributer was run on either 
side in this furrow to make a plant- 
ing ridge. On April 6 the corn was 
planted 6 inches apart in drills with 
the planter 


Soon after corn was up, it was 
barred ‘off shallow with a dixie plow. 
At this cultivation, 125 bushels of 
cotton seed was scattered ‘on both 


sides of the corn, being covered with 
the dixie furrow. Next plowing was 
with a combination distributer, apply- 
ing 800 pounds of 8-4-4 fertilizer goods. 
The middles were plowed out each 


time. The next cultivation was with 
the distributer and the same kind and 
same amount of fertilizer applied as 
before. At the next plowing, which 
was with the distributer, 200 pounds 
of kainit and 200 pounds of 4-10-4 
fertilizer goods was applied. The 
next cultivation was with the same 
distributer and 400 pounds of 410-4 
goods applied. A wide sweep was 
used for the next cultivation and 200 
pounds of trate of soda was ap- 
plied. The next time the corn was 
laid by with this same wide sweep 
and 400 pounds nitrate of soda ap- 
plied. 

McDonald states that there is no 
question in his mind that his yield 
would have been a great deal larger 


had the seasons been as favorable as 
the year before. It is doubtful if 
any other person in the world has 
averaged 204 bushels of corn on an 


acre for two consecutive years. 





Better Corn anil Moreaé-kt 


GEORGE 8. LENTZ, BELMONT COUNTY, O 





The average yield of corn an acre 
in Ohio in 1912 was about 39 bushels. 
In other words, if we planted our 
corn hills 3% feet apart each way 
and had three bearing stalks in each 
hill. it would be necessary to pro- 
duce only one ear averaging about 
four ounces to make this yield. In 
the boys’ corn growing contest the 
Past season 510 boys had an average 
yield of 85 bushels an acre. Average 
age of boys was 16 years. 

I am _ endeavoring to follow as 
closely as possible a five-year rota- 
tion, corn, wheat, clover and timothy 
three years. Living as I do in a 
hilly section I think it not advisa- 
ble to plow for corn more frequent- 
ly but I aim to turn down a good 
sod. In a more level section not 
liable to wash a shorter rotation can 


be adopted. 
‘Preparation for the 1913 corn crop 
been begun in the fall 


should have 
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by making an even application of 
manure. Careful tests have given 10 
bushels more corn an acre where 
manure was applied in August pre- 
ceding the corn than when applied 
in April just before plowing. 

I give the sod a thorough cultiva- 
tion with either a disk or a cuta- 
way harrow. before plowing and keep 
busy until the manure and sod al- 
most entirely disappear. Prepara- 
tion after plowing is so much easier 


by this method that I do not’ find 
much extra labor. I plow carefully 
an even width and depth, depending 
somewhat upon the local conditions 
as to subsoil and do not turn the 
furrow too flat. An angle of 45 de- 
grees is about right. I insist upon 


thorough preparation before planting 
as the yield is largely controlled by 
condition of soil at planting time. 


Plant Food Pointers 


Plant food in any soil to be avail- 
able must be in solution and in the 
form of film moisture, which must 
come in contact with air. As the 
size of the soil particles is dimin- 
ished the surface to which film mois- 
ture can adhere and consequently 
the amount of plant food available 
is increased. A spherical clod 1 inch 


CORN 
clod to smaller particles, say 1-10 of 
an inch in diameter, the sum of 
their circumferences will be about 31 
inches. It is certainly easy to be- 
lieve that a soil in fine condition will 


better retain moisture, have the 
proper amount of air, light, etc, to 
give a maximum yield. 


When I desire to use commercial 
fertilizer, and this is important in 
many cases, I apply it broadcast with 
a fertilizer drill. This will require a 
larger amount than if applied di- 
rectly in the,row or the hill with the 
seed, but the increase will be more 
than sufficient to pay the extra cost 
of material and labor of application. 

The corn roots have a tendency to 
seek plant food, and an application 
of fertilizer in the row or the hill 
alone will tend to attract these roots 
and, of course, the plant will suffer 
more in a period of drouth than if 
the roots were more widely and 
evenly distributed throughout the 
soil. 

Importance of Seed Testing 


Local corn shows have been held 
in connection with farmers’ institutes 
I have attended and a large part of 
the corn on exhibition was found to 
be unfit for seed purposes. I should 
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a few grains from a number of ears 


and plenting, say 100, being satisfied 
if from 90 to 95% grew, but by teat- 


(15) 


ing each ear. 

This is best done in a shallow box 
filled with soil containing a large 
percentage of sand so one can take 
up the grains from each ear and, 
carefully observe the root growth. 


Railways discard all those ears from 


which all the grains do not show a 
strong, vigorous growth of root and 
top. Some have a large number of 
hair-like roots. I retain the ears 
upon which they grow and discard 
those which show a weak pliant 
growth and only a single root, as 


these plants will either fail to pro- 
duce an ear or produce one deficient 
in size. 


As to planting in hill or drill I 
shall only say that it depends 
largely upon local conditions. My 


corn is grown upon land too steep to 
permit cultivation both ways. I 
think that as a rule a little more 
corn can be produced by drilling but 
this is sometimes more than balanced 
by the extra labor required to keep 
it free from weeds. 

There is a difference of opinion as 
to the proper depth to plant. The 
grain has to furnish the plant food 


in diameter has a circumference of not plant until after thoroughly test- necessary to get the plant above 
8.1 inches. Now if we reduce this ting the seed, not merely by shelling {To Page 476.] 
S ——— 
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That means that I have cut out all heavy and 


unnecessary selling expense. 


I have no agents, no dealers, no salesmen. 


My only traveling-man is my catalog, and Uncle Sam’s mail brings it to 
you at only 2c a trip. All wholesalers’, jobbers’ and retailers’ profits are cut 


out and the saving given to you in my rock-bottom prices. 


You can’t buy a 


better Buggy for the same money nor as good a Buggy for less money any- 
where in the world. You can easily see how by being satisfied with my factory 
profit (which is all I would get if I sold to the dealer), I can sell you a 
Buggy at a saving of from $25 to $50. As to the quality of it, and the service 
it will give you, there can be no risk on your part because I ship every Buggy on 


30 Days’ Road Trial —2 Year 


Guarantee 


Under this guarantee I will ship you any Buggy or harness in my catalog and 
let you use it right on the road for 30 days and submit it to any reasonable test 
in actual use. If it is not exactly as my catalog states I will refund every cent 


of your money and pay the freight both ways besides. 


And there won’t be any argu- 


ment either. And then if you keep the Buggy after 30 days’ trial you are protected 
by my written guarantee for two years against any defect of material or work- 
manship. Behind my guarantee is a $30,000 bond deposited by me in the Mercer 


National Bank of this city. 


Here’s My 
Leader 
for 1913 


my reputation on it for quality and 


be beat for the price anywhere. 


*04 


It’s a job I am proud of—and you will be proud to own it. 





Hickory 


; I'll stake 
service because I know that it can’t 
All the brains and skill of the most 


expert workmen are combined with the highest grade matef+ 
ials that money can buy in turning out this Buggy. I can’t 
tell you all about it here, but I've got it fully illustrated 
and described down to the smallest detail in my catalog. 
I want tosend youthisbig . 


ully e 
before it is shipped. 
your own 


aa 
etc. I want to ha is 
oe EL you bey a oon thie "7 


Send me your name 


D. T. BOHON, 218 Main St, Harrodsburg, Ky. 
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This ought to convince the most skeptical. 
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GUARANTEED FREIGHT 4 — 

YEARS PAIN PAID Jo SUES 

eo ee 

Century House Paint, made in all colors; in 1 gallon cans; only $1.20pergallen. § i 
Century Barn and Rool Paint, Red, Gray, or Med» allon cans only 65c per Gallen. 
Freight — on 6 gals. or more to any station east of Rothy Mountains. except N, & 8. Dek 
€ol., N. Mex., Tex., Okla., Miss., Als., Le., Ga., and Fis. Delivered FREE to these states 
for 6c per gallon additions). prices guaranteed for 4 weeks der now. Satis- 


only—or y 
paint looks best lasts longest. 
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SchoolAgriculture — 
By Milo N. Wood ; 
Just the thing for teachers and pupils of our secondary 
schools. The author is one of oct leading agriculture eda-+ 
cators and bas been a foremost worker in introdaciag 


sable to every teacher of agriculture and ateengy Ke eg 
an interest in agricultural work. Profusely 
540 pages, 5 x 7 inches. Price Net 90 cents. 


Orange Judd Co., 315 Fourth Ave., N. Ys 
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Castrating Colts When Young 
7. ESCHBACH, NORTHUMBERLAND CO, PA 

In raising colts there seems to be 
a difference of opinion as to the time 
of castrating. Early in my career as 
a farmer I was led to believe that the 
young colt while suckling the mare 
wag then at the best age to be cas- 
trated. I have followed this prac- 
tice for more than 30 years and have 
had only the best of results. Practi- 
eal experience is worth a world of 
theory. At three or four months of 
age, if the colt has been thrifty, he 
is in the pink of condition, and better 
able to stand the ordeal than at any 
other period of his existence. The 
mare, if she is doing farm work, can 
be allowed some time to pasture, and 
the young fellow can be with her in 
the field. With the dam’s milk and 
the grass he will pick he will pull 
through in the best possible form to 
withstand the rigors of the first 
winter. 

If he be a fall colt and suckle the 
mare through the winter he can be 
attended to when the warmer weath- 
er comes and allowed the range of 
some lot that will furnish exercise 
needed to keep him healthy. It is a 
sure thing that any animal used to 
move loads or light vehicles, in fact, 
anything that requires motion, must 
be in the open air to develop lung 
power, and acquire the use of his 
legs, or promoters. The race horse 
or the road horse especially needs to 
learn both these lessons. Another 
lesson learned by the colt undergoing 
this operation is the fact that he is 
more easily handled, less likely to be 
injured by his struggles. He has 
also been made to submit and is part- 
ly broken. He can be haltered, and 
will learn to stand tied. In short, he 
is in every way more manageable. 

I can recall when the young horse 
was left a stallion sometimes until 
four years old; then the whole neigh- 
borhood was called in to assist in 
throwing him. Many struggles and 
skinned hands have I seen in the 
fight for mastery that ensued. Then 
if anything of a disease such as dis- 
temper set in the chances were that 
the young horse died and the farmer 
lost his horse and several years’ feed 
and keep—a serious loss as compared 
with the care and keep required by 
the colt of several months old. From 
my experience I favor training and 
breaking the colt while he is still 
young. I teach him to do things and 
he steps off in the harness when I 
want to use him. He is thus a much 
better and more serviceable horse 
than he would be otherwise. 


The Guanaco in Chile 


The guanaco is a native of the 
Andes mountains from central Peru 
south to Cape Horn, is found in large 
numbers in the mountains, resembles 
the llama, is a third taller than our 
domestic sheep and furnishes the pelts 
from which the famous guanaco rugs 
are made, The animals are very shy 
and hunters capture them with difli- 
culty, although they may be tamed if 
taken when young. The chief inter- 
est in the animals in the United States 
centers in the value of their pelts for 
rugs. In several parts of the United 
States successful efforts are being 
made to produce hybrid animals 
which will furnish a good grade fur 
for coats and rugs, The guanaco rugs 
are very highly prized and cost in 
Chile $16 to $25 gold, according to 
size and quality of hair. Consul Alfred 
A. Winslow writes that he sees no 
reason why the guanaco cannot be 
raised successfully in the United 
States. 

The guanaco of Magalianes, Chile, 
writes American Consul Charles L. 
Latham to the readers of this maga- 
zine, resembles the llama, which is a 
usual beast of burden in Peru and 
other South American countries, 

There were formerly a vast number 
in this territory he says, and in Ar- 
gentina. But with the settlement of 
the country the number has greatly 
decreased, in much the same way that 
the buffalo of our own western plains 
vanished before the encroachments of 
civilization. Much of the land where 
the guanaco formerly ranged in great 
herds is now divided into sheep 
ranches and the country cut up with 
fences. The guanaco consequently has 
been broken into smaller groups rang- 
ing in the highlands and least acces- 
sible pampas. The scattered ones that 
remain in the vicinity of the great 

neias for sheep are killed when 
the opportunity offers, by the ranch- 











FAR AND NEAR 


men and shepherds, who invariably 
consider them a great nuisance, due 
to their using up the pasturage and 
occasionally breaking down fences, 

3 they are very rangy and are 
deerlike in speed and wildness; their 
domestication would doubtless be slow 
and difficult. As to whether they 
would breed in captivity is question- 
able. The opinion generally held here 
is that their domestication if practi- 
cable would not be commercially 
profitable, The guanaco is the largest 
of the four similar species of animals 
cf South America that bear a general 
resemblance to the old world camel, 
This resemblance is especially marked 
in its formation of teeth, neck and 
feet; there is not, however, any 
marked hump. Of these species, two, 
the llama and the alpaca, are domes- 
ticated, their wool forming a usual 
article of commerce and the lama 
being a usual beast of burden in Peru 
and Bolivia. 

The other two, the guanaco and the 
vicuna, have not so far as is known 
here been made of domestic industrial 


animals that are killed. 
the young, however, with its long 
fleece of contrasting reddish brown 
and white, is an article of usual com- 
merce, fairly small sections of the 
softest and most attractively colored 
parts being cut therefrom and sewed 
into rugs and bed coverings, This 
work is generally that of the Indians, 
High Cost of Importing 

It is impossible to give an exact es- 
timate of what the expenses would 
be to get guanacos to the United 
States. Their,shipment is too unusual 
for fixed rates. It would be necessary 
to commission someone to find and se- 
cure domesticated animals and then 
make arrangements for their ship- 
ment and maintenance while on ship- 
board. The risk of their dying en 
route would, of course, be very great. 
They could, however, be placed aboard 
steamers here that would carry them 
to New York without transhipment, 
the voyage taking little more than q 
month. The cost, however, would un- I 
doubtedly be heavy, probably $150 














Clyde Stallion with Well Proportioned Head 


This is Pride of Wickerslack, 


owned by 


a western farmer and a winner 


at the fairs. The Clyde is among the most spirited of the draft types. 


use. The vicuna, a much smaller ani- 
mal, and yielding a more highly 
prized pelt, is found principally in the 
highlands of Bolivia, where its chase 
holds all the difficulties of hunting the 
chamois in European mountains, 
Used Only for Its Pelt 
Nowadays the guanaco serves no 
use other than that found in its pelt. 
The wool has no market value here, 
and numerous trial shipments, both of 
wool and hides, have been made to 
manufacturing markets, but resulting 
opinions as to the value of the prod- 
ucts for commercial manufacture have 
not been favorabie. Ordinarily the 
hide is not stripped from the adult 


landed in New York, and in my opin- 
ion, disproportionate to the value of 
the animal for other than exhibition 
purposes, 


> 


Foundation Stock Value—One can 
easily figure the merits of the dairy 
cow where the production of milk or 
butter is known. However, it is a 
much greater task to place valuation 
on foundation stock for a herd. It 
matters little whether it is beef breeds 
or dairy breeds, There is something 
about a  pure-bred animal that so 
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Let us 
strate with 
Corona Wool 
aton 
incurable O) 
Sores, such as 


Barh-Wire Cuts, G@recen tee Heel, 
Mud Fever, Thrush, Speedy 
Crack, Hard, Contracted Feet, 
Sore Teats of Cows, Etc. 


WOOL FAT is extracted from the wool of the 
boop sad does not differ from the secretions in 
the of other animals. Woo) Fat will pene- 
trete the hoof, and will positively grow a new 
f. Let us show you by shipping you acan on 


20 Days’ Free Trial 


pres: your request we will send you a 2 1b. can of 
Corona Wool Fat. Use it 20 days and if it gives 
satisfactory results send us $1.00; if not, simply 
Bay so and you willowe us nothing. You fake n ne 
risk. Write today for the FR Thili—do 


THE CORONA MFG. co. 
116 Corona Block KENTON, OHIO 


The SURE, SAFE, 
Humane Horse Cure 


hecure thatisharmlessand & >} 
certain; that has beenused by thou- 








sands of leading farmers, horsemen, ss 
arians, trainers—-for over 3 years; the guar- 
anteed money-back-if-not-satisfied cure, its 
name is familiar—its reputation spotless— 


Quinn's Ointment 


ae! vee windpuffs, cuts. 4 Se pow Png 
ete. We have letters from hundreds 


use no other 
sepeny for similar purposes. 
ae drageitt s. or if he be a supply you. 
for $1.00, prepaid. ‘rite toda 
. full information. ° 
w. 8. EDDY & CO., Dept. E 


For SEWING LEATHER 


wd Speedy Stitch 
mol as = inge ver te o latest and 





ALBANY, N.Y 








Aden é; 
my ‘ever 200% te pots 

Send at once for catalog and terms. 
Automatic Awl Co., 13 Gardner Terrace, Worcester, Mass 








many fail to appreciate, that is the 
breeding or line of ancestry which in- 
sures a unifarm progeny. 
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pensatory. 
Dr. a Stock Tonic 

conta 

Nux oie Digestive 

and Nerve Tonic. market. 

Quassia. Digestive Tonic 
and Worm Expeller. 

Sulphate of Iron. Blood 
Builder and General 
Tonic. 

Bulphate of Soda. Laxa- 
tive and Liver Tonic. 

Common Salt. Appetizer, 

nser. 


Epsom Salts. Laxative. 

Nitrate of Potash. Stim- 
ulates kidneys. 

Charcoal. Prevents 
Noxious Gases. 





The above is i carefully 
semapeandes by ess 
caough corel teal ta 


mea 
make a perfect mixture. 
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it has proven a paying investment 


chicks i od, maturity, 
back ff it doesn’t. li your dealer cannot supply you, we will. 


DR. HESS & CLARK 


Learn 


What You Buy | 


ot a lifetime and selling his various scientific products ‘ 

has always taken our farmers into his fullest confidence. 
He a4 that the ie should know exactly what he nave, Ke his beliefthat 

the more people that know what Dr. Hess Stock sonse™ 
no exaggeration—all claims that 

ind relieve stock vy oe My be verified by Sy referring to the medical writings 


is made of the be 


preauring es 


€ average 


DR. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland, Ohio 
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Ashiand, Ohio 
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tter. Then there 
Tonic willincrease growth 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic| 


is printed in the left-hand panel here with extracts from the U. S. Dis- 
r. Hess even goes further and makes this proposition: 

Our Proposition:—Feed Dr. Hess Stock Tonic to your horses, your enttien 
your hogs and your sheep; especially when you are 
If you are not convinced beyond the shadow o 
by increasing digestion, improving [+ 7-+ 
the general condition and appearance, keeping your animals free from , 
disease and free from worms, goto your 
tract with us to refund your money. 

Dr. Hess Stock Tonic in 25-Ib. 
Only costs 6 cts. per month for 

Furthermore, for any condition which Dr. fees Stock Tonic does not 
remedy, write us care of the Information Bureau and special pre: 
tion will be furnished you free of charge. 


a doubt that == 


—<— 


ealer and he is under con- 3, aemamtst}T 7 
> ; = 
ails costs ey $1.60; 100-lb. sacks $5.00. 


“| Dr.Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 


Deere ents of this poultry ton 


tell you what beneficial 
lay more eggs, help 
and well. Your money 


INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 
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WITHOUT FORMS 


EFORE you build your 


Silo send for our free booklet 
(246) about Concrete Silos constructed 
without forms. By using our famous 


Kno-Burn Metal Lath 


you not Oniy, save money, but the work 
is done much quicker and easier. The 
result is practically a monolithic struc- 
ture, absolutely permanent, and satisfactory in 
every way. Our booklet (246) tells all about it 
Send for one today 

NORTHWESTERN EXPANDED METAL CO. 

924 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Illinois 



































Continuous-Opening, Braced 
Door-Frame, Permanent Lad- 
der. Lightest and Tightest 
Interchangeable Door Sys- 
tem. Strongest Hoops, 
Very Best Materials, 
Largest Variety. Our 
latest improvement, 
the famous “‘Harder 
Anchor, "securely 
holds Siloto its 


original foundation. 
**Harder o® more 
Silo"’ and danger 
secure the from 
best that years storms. 
of experience and 


skilican devise. For 
Strength, Safety, 
Durabilit 





a 

“Harder Silo’’ cannot be 

duplicated anywhere, atany 

price. ‘‘Uncle Sam’’ uses them. 

for catalogue of 
llers. 


HARDER MFG. COMPANY 
Box 13, Cobleskill, N. Y. 











ATeliing Silo 
saatelel a=. aatrall 


the most th 
Pt ED tests the Borden Conden: 
yh Bee adopted the Unadilla Silos. 


y Silo made that meets every re- 
quirement of this worid-famous milk com- 
pany. If it’s good enough for them, it 
should be enough fer you. The su- 
perior mechanical construction and qual- 
of the ensilage is what sold the 
nadilla Silo to the Borden's. Catalog 
free on request. Extra discount for, 
early orders. Agents wanted. 
UNADILLA SILO 00, Boz B, Unadilla, 5. Y. 











BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
@QGUARANTEED MONEY - SAVING 


INTERNATION: 
SILOS 


and easiest operated on the 












Berengest built, simplest te put 

market Adjustable sutemetic teke-cp hoop—conti nucus epen- 

door front—aeir-tight door and permanent iadder are some of 

the unusual features. Tas Iereaxatiowss Sue Co, 113 Maw 
Or., Lowserrics. Ps 

















A Big Saving for You! 


Save on‘ returned,"’ sour and bad-odored milk. 
Save on first cost as well as operation. Get a 


CHAMPION 
MilkGooler 


It uses coo! water, 
ice or running water. 
Cools to within 2° of 
water's temperature. 
Various sizes to take 
careot ite 108 cows 
Simple, efficient. re- 
liable, anti-rast, non- 










Champion MWk Cooler Co.. Bex 10 Cortiand, NY. 
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Producers Are Not Responsible 
.FOR WHAT HAPPENS TO MILK AFTER 198 
LEAVES THE FARM—CITY ABUSES AND 
IGNORANCE 





How unjust is the accusation that 
the death cf tenement house babies 
is due to farmers shipping poer milk 
to the cities. How often this wicked 
lie is repeated, through ignorance or 
maliciousness, by sensational critics 
who seek cheap capital by denounc- 
ing the farmer. This paper has for 
years fought against such misrepre- 
sentation, We have shown how the 
increased use of milk has been ac- 
companied by a decrease in the death 
rate from consumption or other 
causes. We have contended that im- 
proper care of milk, after it reaches 
the city, and especially when it gets 
into the city home, is the cause of 
much sickness. We have emphasized 
that the ignorance of mothers is a 
prime cause of much infant mor- 
tality. 

Now comes the New York milk 
committee, and in its sixth annual 
report practically substantiates what 
this magazine has been claiming for 


years, Its nurses advised tenement 
women who were pregnant how to 
keep themselves in good physical 


condition, then cared for each moth- 
er for a month after the birth of her 
baby. As a result, death among 
these supervised children was fully 
a third less in proportion than those 
born in Manhattan as a whole. 

The committee also investigated 
230 of the better class eating places 
in the city and found that three- 
fourth of the milk sold at these 
places was skimmed or otherwise 
adulterated. The investigation into 
the sale of milk and milk products 
on the east side also showed much 
adulteration and dilution. It is evi- 
dent that all such doctoring of the 
milk occurred after the milk reached 
the city. Producers made good milk 
under sanitary conditions, delivered 
it in proper shape to their local 
shipping station or market, it was 
probably iced in transit, and reached 
the city in good condition only to be 
manipulated and adulterated there- 
after. 

In -order to compel consumers of 
milk to take reasonable efforts to 
protect against contaminating germs, 
the courts have upheld a validity of 
the law or ordinance requiring con- 
sumers to wash milk bottles thor- 
oughly and not permit them to be in 


a dirty and filthy condition when 
collected by the peddler. 
We do not claim that every mid- 


dleman, peddler or consumer in the 
cities maltreats milk after it reaches 
him. We do not say that every 
mother is ignorant of the proper 
gare of babies, but we do say that 
such abuses frequently occur and 
that they are responsible for much of 
the trouble with milk in the cities. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, at the date of writing 
the exchange rates were still 3%c p 
qt for Grade B, and 3%c for Grade C 
to the farmer in the 26-c zone having 
no station charges, or $1.81 and $1.71 
respectively p 40-qt can delivered in 
New York.. It was expected that the 
rates would drop on Apr 1, but the 
flood conditions which affected deliv- 
é€ries of milk made it so difficult to es- 
timate the actual situation in the mar- 
ket that the regular monthly meeting 
of the exchange scheduled for Mar 29 
was postponed indefinitely. Milk from 
dairies in northern New York and on 
the Rutland road was greatly delayed 
en route and a considerable quantity 
was spoiled when it reached the city. 
Practically all of the dealers suffered 
in some degree. There was an actual 
shortage. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Mar 
29 were as follows: 





Milk Cream 

a Sesccepecsce Ga 2a 
Susquehanna ........... 11,610 552 
West Shore ............15,7%0 695 
Lackawanna~........ .-58,750 1,710 
N Y C (long haul) ..... 81,767. 1,824 
N Y C lines (short haul) 7, 58 
ne ce nes eer 3,020 
Lehigh valley ..........35,405 1,566 
Homer Ramsadell line ... 3,175 37 
New Haven ..........-.42,8 161 
Other sources ..:....... 1,845 26 
Totals: oss coecees ++ 300,800 12,214 
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LCREAM SEPARATOR 



























Its 1913 Model Improvements make 
other Separators distinctiy out of date 
Mechanical Washing The ‘‘United States’’ is the only cream sep- 


arator adapted for mechanical cleaning and can actually be washed with 
the U. S. Mechanical Washer in one the time needed to clean 
other makes. 


Non-rusting Sections The skimming device of the U. S. oo 
is composed of nickel silver sections guaranteed not to rust. esides 
nickel silver sections are stronger and more durable than tinned steel 
discs or other devices. » 
i unning The 1913 model U. S. is one of the lightest 
Lightest R running separators made and is operated with 
practically one half the power of older models. 


Closest Skimming Not only has its work 
in hundreds of thousands of dairies caused the 
U. S. to be admitted the closest skimming Sep- 
arator manufactured but the U. S. has proved 
this fact by winning the World’s Record for 
closest skimming. 


Price The 1913 model United States Separa- 
tor with its superior advantages costs no more 
than other makes without them. 


FREE DEMONSTRATIO 


stration of the 1913 model at your bome. 
for the asking. Write NOW for it. 


VERMONT FARM MACH:NE CO. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. '* "c™OCF ic'cesn Chicago, Il. 


Ask your local VU. 5. 
agent for a free demon- 
Our catalogue is 





















































** Hathaway”’ Single 
Buggy Harness 







Bargains 


For Every Man Who Owns a Horse. 
**ECLIPSE”’ Clean Cutting 
‘ Horse Clipping 
Machine. 












Two articles of qpecptions? merit backed b 
the strong Sears, Roebuck and Co. guarantee an 
priced at astonishingly low figures. 









A This is just the time of year to overhaul your harness in preparation for the 
imple, h mg work and to clip your horses. 
Sim wre oa te your enter codey for either os both of these items and we will ship 
Durable the goods promptly allowing you full privilege to return them and get your 
Horse money back if mot satisfied in every particular. 
Snesiag $°750 s ] 68 
Machine Only pd Only +4 
Easy uaranteed For Our Big Value “Hathaway” 
For Our G Single Boger Homes with Nickel 
ve hogy Clean Cut- | Buckles, d Nickel Hook.and 
Operate . * errets. 
ting Morse Blind bridle, %-imch box loop cheeks, 
and . | overcheck o- round side reins, %-inch by 1- 
Built Machine. inch lines, V shaped breast collar, %-inch 





split neck strap with line rings, 1%-inch 
single strap traces; 1%-inch sag, are 
breeching; %-inch split hip straps; %- 
side straps ; %-inch scalloped turnback with 
clean cutting head and hose | cugoes sovek at ei —— flexible tree. 
covered flexible steel shaft | . ’ 


withle chil | No. 10W47108% Ship- 
—- capo | ping weight, 21 ibs, Price, $1308 
No. 10W4680% Shipping | Ne. 10W47109% Imitation rubber 


, “ | tri ed, ge bb 
weigh: abet $7.50 | fonund fern’ ‘Pree, $14.69 


| hook and terrets. Price, 
Our handsomely illustrated Special Harness Catalog is now 
ready. It contains 80 pages, many in colors, showing the most 
complete line of harness, saddlery and accessories at economy 
prices ever presented . 

You need this book and we want you to have it. 

Just write “Harness” on a postal card and sign your name and 
address and we will send it postpaid. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 


GET=WOOL 


that will net you from 1 on 

every sheen 708 shear with a Stewart Ne. 8 
. Don't labor with peng qheam, ta Se 
ve 





This machine is equipped 
with the improved Eclipse 




























Order Direct 
From This 
Advertisement 
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In writing any of our advertisers. You 
will get a very quick reply if you do. 








Always Mention This Journal 





count of 


AGENT. 


you. 


THE DE LAVAL 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





An up-to-date De Laval Separator will, on an average, save its cost 

every year over any other separator 

In addition to the actual saving in more and better cream there is 

also the saving in time of separation and cleaning, in easier running, 
greater durability and fewer repairs. 

Because of these savings more than 40,000 users of inferior and 
worn-out separators 
year took advantage of the De Laval exchange 
allowanc? and traded in their machines on ac- 
count of Je Lavals. 


USERS OF OLD DELAVALS, on ac- 


modern De Laval over machines sold- 10 to 
25 years ago, including closer skimming, easier 
running, better oiling, etc., will also find it to 
their advantage to exchange their old De Laval 
for an up-to-date De Laval. 


SEE THE NEAREST DE LAVAL 


allow on your old machine, whether a De Laval or some other make, 
toward the purchase of a new De Laval. 
De Laval agent, write to the nearest De Laval office giving make, num- 
ber and size of your present machine, and full information will be sent 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


of various makes last 


the many improvements in the 


He will tell you how much he can 


If you don’t know a 


SEPARATOR Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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Farm Life Series 


Handy Farm 
Devices 


Compiled and Edited by Rolfe Cobleigh 


Every wide-awake 

farmer wishes to 

know how to do 

things, not only 

the best way, but 

the easiest andthe 

quickest way. This 

calls for a knowl- 

edge of handy de- 

vices for the farm. 

There is hardly an 

end to the ingen- 

ious contrivances 

that men have de- 

vised to save time, 

att money and labor. 

It*is surprising how cheap and how easy 

it is to make the things that are described 

in this book. Never before has this 

subject been presented in a way so easily 

understood and made so easily applicable 
to everyday problems. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH 


This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely bound 
in green vellum cicth, library style, 5x7'g inches, 
rinted on fine paper from clean, new type, and is 
beautifully illustrated, both in the text and with 
half-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. It is given 
with a subscription—not sold—and this edition was 
prepared especially for our subscribers. It surpasses 
anything that has ever been put out in connection with 
a subscription offer, and is a credit to any library. 
The regular edition sells for $1.50. 


Given Upon Request to Any Subscriber 


who sends #1.00 in payment for his subscription to 
is journal for the coming year. New subscribers 
may have the hook on the same terms. When this 
offer is accepted, no other book or premium can be 
had except upon payment of additional years’ sub- 
scription. This book is not sold alone, and can onl 
in connection with a subscription as stated. 
The book and the paper may be sent to different 
addresses if desired. Address all orders to 


°jcad’ American Agriculturist 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 











CO., 315 Fourth Avense, New York 








‘FREE 


or 10 Weeks 


No Money Down 
Choose Your Own Terms 


We don’t ask you to send any 
money in advance or to obligate 
ourself in any way. Simply send 
or this King Sanitary Cream Sep- 
erator and use it in your own home 

or dairy for 10 Weeks’ FREE 

just as if you ownedit. Test 
it with warm or cold milk—it 
will separate all the cream, 
Sizes better and finer than any other 
Capacity up te separator regardless of price, if 
y up not, return at our expense, trial 

800 Ibs. per hour costs you nothing, 
Our Rock Bottom Wholesaie 
Direct-from-Factory Prices saves you all middlemen’s 
fits, Farmersrecognizethis King as identical type 
of separator for which almost double is being asked. 

U.eanest, ess ge most efficient separator ever made, 
Strong, Durable, Easy to Run. Absolutely Sanitary. 
Our million dollar factory stands behind every King 
with life-long guarantee against defective parts and 
workmanship. Send for Free Catalog and most liberal 
ecparator offer ever made, 


King Separator Works, 301 Rano St., Buffalo, N.Y. 








SEPARATOR 


THIS OFFER 1S NO CATCH. 
It is a solid proposition to send, 
on trial, fully guaranteed, a new, 
well made, easy running separa- 


Skims hot or cold 
light 


tor for $15.95. 
milk; making heavy or 
cream. esigned especially for 
small dairies, hotels and private 
families. Different from this pic- 
ture, which illustrates our large - 
capacity machines. The bowl is 
a sanitary marvel, easily cleaned. 
Gears thoroughly protected. 
Western orders filled from 
Western points. Whether your 
dairy is large or small, write 
us and obtain our handsome 
free catalog. Address: 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR C0. sain 


Raw Ground Lime 


For use in stable gutters as an absorbent. 
F. E. Conley Lime Co., Dept. 1, Utica, N.Y 


CAL 


N.Y 








RAISE THEM WITHOUT MILK 
BOOKLET FREE 
J, W. BARWELL WAUKEGAN ILL. 














Keep Time on the Dairy Herd 
big offices 
registers the 


Factories and 
time clock which 
ute each employee comes in, and 
again when he leaves. Thus there 
is no guesswork about the hours put 
in, and each receives the proper 
amount of pay for his work. 

Can you think what jt would mean 
if you could-keep track of the work 
your dairy cows do, in some such 
way If one was a shirk you could 
fire her out, and if one did extra 
good work you could give her more 
feed. If you kept this up for a gen- 
eration or two, saving the good ones 
and getting rid of the poor ones, 
your herd would improve, wouldn't 
it? And after awhile you could 
have it so that every animal was 
working full time and paying the 
proper sort of a profit. 

Successful dairymen everywhere 
are doing that very thing. Instead 
of a clock it is a pair of scales. They 
are adjusted to just balance an empty 
pail, so the milk Treads direct, with- 
out any substraction. A ruled sheet 
with a column for each cow is tacked 
on the wall near by, and a pencil is 
handy. It takes but a moment to 
drop the bucket on the hook, mark 
down the weight and be gone again. 
And at the end of the month, and 
again at the end of the year, it 
stands there in black and white. 
Why don’t you try that way of im- 
proving the stock? Don’t do it if 
you mean to sell out in a year or 
two; it’s too much trouble. But if 
you are in the business to stay and 
make good, buy a pair of spring 
scales and a penny lead pencil, bor- 
row a sheet of paper and start in. 


use a 
min- 





The Effective Home Dairy 
H. W. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 

Nearly every farmer owns a few 
cows. He would not be considered 
a farmer unless he put a little extra 
time in this most profitable business 
along with the other farming rou- 
tine. To profit in butter, a most es- 
sential point is good cows—those that 
give rich milk. An excellent way to 
test them is to milk each cow sepa- 
rately and strain the milk right away, 
then in 24 hours skim and notice the 
quantity and thickness of the cream. 
Butter requires cream, not milk, for 
its production. 

In selecting 
the dish-faced, 


set cow, and 


a milch cow, I pick 
slender-tailed, heavy- 
take note ot the 
milk mirror. Most any reliable stock 
book will give vou information in re- 
gard to this. I also note their eyes. 
A cow that shows white around her 
eyes when she looks sideways at you 
is not to be trusted. I broke three 
heifers in this last summer, and one 
of them is, or would be, a regular 
wildeat if given the least bit of en- 
couragement,. I tried all sorts of 
things and did a great deal of plan- 
ning and scheming, but found noth- 
ing so effective as a.gentle thrashing, 
not beating. One dose was enough, 
and now when she begins to stamp 
and throw her head and roll her 
great big eyes, IT speak to her rather 
short and she soon quiets down. Of 
course, there are exceptions to all 
rules, and this probably would not 
work in every instance. Dumb brutes 
are pretty much like human beings; 
they have their different tempera- 
ments, and, therefore, require differ- 
ent modes of treatment. 

3ut clean milk stands first in good 
butter. A half pint of the last milk- 
ing contains more butter fat than a 


also 
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half gallon of the first. Heifers es- 
pecially should have the best of care, 
and be milked just as long as a drop 
can be obtained. It is imperative that 
their flow of milk be kept up until 
their lactation peried has well-nigh 
expired, otherwise you will have a 
herd of cows that are dry from four 
to six months. I know by experience. 
I had a fine young cow go dry five 
months before calving time; as long 
as I kept her she went dry. 

Salting regularly is an_ essential 
point. The milk vessels must be well- 
scalded and aired, all noxious vapors 
and scents kept away from the milk 
and butter, and the cream not al- 
lowed to become overripe. It really 
is an easy matter to make clean, 
wholesome butter if one will be 
painstaking. It requires just about 
half the amount of feed to keep cows 
that are well sheltered. I never ex- 
cow covered with sleet and snow and 
pect a very great milk flow from a 
shaking until she can hardly stand 
up. A long, low shed with even straw 
or a cedar covering is better than 
none at all. Surely no man will let 
his stock out in the cold weather 
without shelter if he realizes how 
much loss it means in production. 





What Horse Power is Your Farm? 
B. 8 AKIN, WARREN COUNTY, N ¥ 
In the South tbe size of farms is 

referred to as the number of mules 

instead of acres. For instance, one 

man has a two-mule farm, another a 

four-mule farm. In traveling in 

that section I did not understand 
this meaning at first. Our southern 
friends, of course, mean that one 
farm takes two mules to work and 
another four mules, regardless of the 
number of acres. I have never 
heard of farms being measured by 
the number of horses it took to work 
them in the north. I doubt if it could 

be done, aS one-horse power on a 

northern farm may mean from al- 

most nothing up to a horse that can 
do the work of an ordinary team. 

In work and farm horses, we are a 
nation of extremes. We are import- 
ing from England, Belgium and 
France, some of the best and high- 
est priced draft stallions and mares 
in ‘the world for breeding purposes, 
and in some seftions we are breed- 
ing and working this kind—on our 
farms. But in many s-ctions of the 
eastern states, I am _ sorry to 
that we are either breeding or buy- 
ing the cheapest and most worthless 
horse that can be bred under any 
conditions. For many years a great 
many farmers have been buying 
geldings instead of mares to work on 
their farms. This means that these 
farmers, regardless of the high 
prices extra good work horses are 
selling for, are deliberately ignoring 
one of the most important sources of 
profit that comes from the farm. 
There is only one way to make 
money in breeding horses and that 
is to increase the number and the 
quality of colts in the shortest time 
possible. Quality does not eat high 
priced feed, but doubles the price of 
the colt. Your own circumstances 
and ambition must govern your fu- 
ture plans for better horses. 

I prefer to breed my common 
mares to the best pure-bred sire 
available. This is the very least ef- 
fort that any of us should be satis- 
fied with, better still, breed a high- 
grade draft mare to a pure-bred sire. 
If you haven’t the high-grade mare 
go and buy one. © Much better still 
buy a pair of young registered draft 

[To Page 478.] 
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April 5, 1913 


Light on Taxes and TAxation 





Let us be honest and frankly ad- 
mit that the tax system in some parts 
of Canada is much better than here. 
The farmer in Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta pays no taxes on 
his personal property and improve- 
ments. He is simply taxed upon the 
unimproved value of his land. “The 
cleared and cultivated land of the 
farm is assessed no higher than the 
uncleared land, and taxed no higher.” 
A vacant lot in a city or town pays 
as much tax as the improved lot ad- 
joining, if the two lots be of equal 
value based upon a fair assessment 
of their unimproved condition. 

This system has been operating in 
parts of British Columbia for 20 
years, and where the people have 
once adopted it, they have never 
gone back to the old system. Daniel 
Kiefer writes January 16, 1915, that 


,»he personally obtained the assess- 
ments and tax figures of some 75 
farmers in British Columbia living 


within 10 miles of the Washington 
line, and of 50 farmers living in 
Washington within five miles of tfe 
British Columbja line: 

“The figures show that a Wash- 
ington farmer pays two to four 
times as much tax as the British 
Columbia farmer with the 
amount of property of all kinds.” Mr 
Kiefer agrees with many other intel- 
ligent observers that this is one rea- 
son why so many Americans have 
gone over the line. Certain it is that 
taxation in the Canadian Northwest 
is much nearer right than in most 
parts of the United States. They 
have worked out in a practical way 
the application of some of the prin- 
ciples of the single tax. 

Without rushing into that theory 
of taxation, it is possible for every 
state to greatly simplify the taxes 
which now bear unduly upon the 
owner of real estate who improves 
his property, whether in country or 
town, while the speculative holder of 
unimproved property reaps the bene- 
fit. The exemption from taxation of 
all mortgages bearing not more than 
5% is a step in the right direction. 
It has worked so _ successsfully in 
New Hampshire that the legislatures 
of more than one state may adopt 
it. This plan, however, does not 
obviate the fact of unfair assessment, 
which is not infrequently placed upon 
property. 


same 





We have a little national bank in 
this county that successfully carries 
out many of the principles of the My- 
rick method. 3eing organized under 
the present national banking law, the 
shares have to be $100 each, one voie 
one share, but no one owns more than 
10 shares. The capital and surplus 
is $48,000. Our bank is owned 
by no clique, caters to no _ class, 
serves no special interest, and 
seeks only the legitimate banking 
business of all classes of honest peo- 
ple in the community, whether farm- 
ers or in other vocations. It cannot 
be used to serve private interests. 
It is owned by many stockholders, 
scattered throughout the entire com- 
munity, and to -serve the entire com- 
munity is the policy which it has suc- 
cessfully followed for several years 
Through it we are enabled to wisely 
utilize our savings in building up the 
agricultural and other business of the 
community. Another advantage is 
that, -at certain seasons hen our 
people require an extra amount of 
money on credit, the bank can bor- 
row elsewhere and loan to us.—[L. G. 





The Luzzatti system of co-operative 
finance is in some respects the most 
perfect in Europe. It embodies sev- 
eral of the best features of the so- 
called Raiffeisen system, also of Shultz- 
Delitsch, of which so much has been 
said in America. The Italian system 
is nearer to what we need in this 
country. It was perfected many years 
ago by Luigi Luzzatti, who within a 
few years has been premier of Italy. 
It is said that he has just accepted 
the post of financial adviser to the 
Chinese republic, also that China pro- 
poses to adopt some such system of 
co-operative farm finance as “the old 
reliable Orange Judd’’ weeklies have 
so long advocated. 


Campaign for Pure Milk—Carrying 
out a campaign for pure milk in Par- 
kersburg, W Va, Mayor Murdock had 
Prof L. B. Cook, an expert on sanitary 
dairying spend a week there scoring 
and inspecting dairies which furnish 
that city with milk and give talks on 
pure milk and how to obtain it. Prof 
Cook is an attache of the bureau of 
animal industry of the department of 
agriculture. He gave two lectures to 
the consumers and one lecture to the 
dairymen, each illustrated by a num- 
ber of pictures, 
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Durham Tobacco 
was smoked by your 
great-grandfathers and their 
sons—by our grandfathers and 
their sons—and will be smoked by 
our grandsons and great-grandsons 
with the same enjoyment and satisfaction. 
This grand old tobacco is smoked by more 
millions of men, in pipe and cigarette, than all other 
high-grade tobaccos combined/ No other tobacco has ever 
been able to take its place—and none ever will/ 

























GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


(Forty “‘rollings’’ in each 5-cent muslin sack) 









“Bull” Durham is the same today as it was 53 years ago—just ‘pure, good, 
honest tobacco, with the natural, rich tobacco fragrance. Packed in the same plain, 
substantial muslin sack. ‘‘Bull’? Durham smokers don’t pay for painted tins or 

premiums’’—which they cannot smoke. They are proud of that homely, honest 
muslin sack, because they know the quality is a// in the tobacco, where it belongs / 










Get a 5-cent muslin sack at the nearest dealer’s today—smoke a pipeful or 
roll a cigarette—and enjoy the cheapest, yet the most satisfying, luxury in the world. 
No matter where you are; you can always get “Bull” Durham—and get it fresh. 
It is sold by more dealers throughout the world than any other single article of 

commerce! And its sale is still increasing]. 
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| S-cent muslin sack. 
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Fit the Tank 
for one Cent 




















1-Ply, 35 Ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.10 
0 2-Ply, 45 Ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.30 
3-Ply, 65 Ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.50 

Warranted For (5 Years. ira 2m si 
a Pd Gan nia” Saieee avy ogee aed a eS Se Rady oa request. 

INDESTRUCTIBLE BY HEAT, COLD, SUN OR RAIN. 
Wns tor PREG CAUCE ES or enter diet ime pe eirmod teesasn Camel 
or money refunded.” We refer you to the fouthern Illinole National Bank, 


{_ Century Manufacturing Co., 532* 223 5o0'sta, 


Say When You Write Our Advertisers “I Saw Your Adv in thisJournal.” Ow 
Be Suse Shs te know which paper they get the most orders from. 






































CARE OF CHICKS 
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“Well Begun is Half Done’ 


Begin your chicks with the right 
feed and you'll double their chances 
of becoming profitable poultry. 


H-O Steam-Cooked Chick Feed 
is a carefully prepared mixture of 
the finer grades of Corn, Cut Oat- 
meal, Cracked Wheat, Kaffir Corn, 
Peas and Millet—steam-cooked 
in our mill by a special process. 


H-O Steam-Cooked 
Chick Feed 


The steam-cooking makes it just the 
food to bring the weak, tiny fellows safely 


through their early days. 
ant Ay 


Intermediate Scratch, Scratch Feed, 


Poultry Mash or Chick Feed from your dealer, write for 


samples and prices. 


JOHN J. CAMPBELL, 


GENERAL 


10%lb., 25-Ib., 50-lb. and 100-Ib. bags. 
a tag showing the guaranteed analysis. 


= you cannot get H-O Steam-Cooked Chick Feed, 


SALES AGENT, 


The H-O Company Mills, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Poultry Feed, Dry 


HARTFORD, 
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fGwing ChicksRigh 


They must be furnished with the right kind of material if they are 


© satisfactory growth of muscle, bone and feather. 


to 
in quick growth and early maturity. 
able size and turn them irto cash before prices fal! 


Profit lies 


Rush those cockerels to market- 
Get the pulleta 


completely developed and ready to fill the nests with fll and winter 
eRKs. 


Baby Chick Food 


contains just the necessary Ingredients to give them Out 
weeks the best possible start, at a cost of lc 


per chick. 


25c, * ab up. Alter the d wou mix 


ag se first threo 


xes and bags, 


> Poultry Regulator 


mm oe ration to aid oa Gigestion and mabe the Freatent gain for every pound 
eed consumed. eS 


1. 25-ib. Pail, $2, 
*. Your “7 a. ‘it it wi 


Le 
uF products a sold by dealers everywhere, or 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 


Philadelphia Chicago 





YOUR HENS 
YOUR FARM -- 
YOUR MONEY 


and Hens 


ov taeen 
AMERICAS Paneer tikes INcUBATO 
BROODERS—$2.25 to $48 
_ Rebert Essex Incebator Co., gg St., St. Baflale, N.Y. 


Farmers and Fanciers 


show s et the FREE POUL- 
K and Catal 

pA. by ROBERT ESSEX, 
well a seeeasness 


Ameri After 2 
With Poultry. Tt tells How 
to Make Most From fase 





Son Chshet contains Pictures of 
to build: Goscrivas 





touse. 30 T 
if not 0. K. Write for Free Catalog today. 
troactad Incubator Co., 


1.4.0 EGG INCUBATOR 


and140 ao Cl 


BOTH = 


» 125 ibn 210) 


5} and Brooder 


Rockies. Hotwater, — 
copper tanks, double 
walls, double glass 
doors. Free catalog 

them. Send for it today. 


Wisconsin Incubator or Son 





Pure-Bre@ 
ten 55 BR FEI Chickens,Ducks, 
Geese, Turkeys, 
and Collle 
=. ~ y 4c. "on large PB ny book 
Incubator Catalog and Price 
M.M. HINIKER, Box 6 Mankato, Mine. 








The —— is 4 
California $ 1 0 
wood, > ae 

, with CT hello 


Co., Dept. 67. Racine, Wis, 











guide to all poultry raisers. 


B. H. GREIDER, Box 


Send 10 cents today. 
56, Rheems, Pa. 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 
and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1913,Jarge, 
many pages of poultry facts. 70 varieties illustrat- 
ed and described. Incubators and brooders, low 
price of stock and eggs for hatching. A perfec fect 





Aon 


They'll look good to you after you buy them— 
these Century Boots. What a warm, dry welcome 


our feet will get ! 


There's alot of unseen value 


mn Century boots that is genuine foot comfort. 


They are made of 
heel to pull straps; 
forced at every possibie point. 
shop has so perfected the 


long wearing rubber from 
strengthened and rein- 


Foresight in our 


BEACOMMRFALLS | 


CENTURY RUBBER BOOW? 


that we challenge any maker to excel 
it. This interests you—it convinces 
goatee when a Century protects your 

t itis also pues your pocket- 


book. The 


Kolrib” is the same boot 


with ribs on top and extrareinforced ankle. 


wear. Snag-def 
best rubber an 


ng pure gum soles and heels 
strong duck make them battleship boots for 
wear in damp, wet situations. 


Remember they embrace 


“all” that you hope for in rubber boots. Look for the “Cross”. 
If your dealer hasn't them, write us his name and we'll 


see that you’re supplied. 
Beacon Falls 
NEW YORK 


Write for booklet No,17 . 
Shoe Co., Beacon F; 


alls, Ce. 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


Duane St. 306 W. Monroe St. 241 Cong. St.~ 


| chicken's life. 





| floor. 


| milk 





or third 





BeSuretoSay 


dn this 


When you write 
our Advertisers 
journal. 


iSaw Your Adv 


Our advertisers like to know which paper they get the most orders from. 





























Feeding Baby Chicks 


T. E. QUISENBERRY, MISSOURI 


The first two or three weeks is per- 
haps the most critical time in a 
you can get the 
chicks safely over this period, thefi 
your problem is nearly solved. Then 
any feed which will give best results, 
which will tend to decrease the mor- 
tality, is not expensive even if you 
have.to buy it and pay a good price. 
You cannot afford to let anything 
stand in the way of providing the best 
feed obtainable to feed yeur chicks 
for at least the first three weeks after 
hatching. 

We have found that 
every farmer and poultry 
little different method feeding. If 
you are getting good results, I should 
not advise you to change it. While the 
method mentioned here is perhaps not 
the best, yet it has proved to be sim- 
ple and safe in most cases. 

Provide a hover for the 
ehickens, or a comfortable brooder 
for the incubator hatched chicks, 
Cover the floor with clover chaff, fine 
eut straw or other litter free from 
mold or mustiness. Sprinkle a little 
fine grit over the floor and provide a 
fountain of pure water. Place the 
chicks in the brooder but do not feed 
them for 48 to 72 hours after they are 
hatched. 

The first food we 
good grade commercial 
sprinkled in a clean place o%n the 
This is fed morning, noon and 
night. As soon as they have learned 
to eat, we sprinkle this feed in the lit- 
ter and let them have the fun of 
scratching for it. Between meals, 
about 10 o’clock in the morning and 
2.30 in the afternoon, we sprinkle a 
little rolled, pinhead or steel cut oats 
on the floor. We provide all the sour 
or buttermilk we can get the 
chicks to drink trom the first day mn- 
til the stock is fully matured. We pre- 
fer this to feeding them beef scraps. 
We also cut up an onion occasionally 
and give to the youngsters. This fur- 
nishes them with green food and also 
seems to aid in keeping them healthy. 

After the chicks are about 10 days 
| old, we begin to feed a dry mash mix- 
ture made as follows: Two parts 
bran, one corn meal, one shorts or 
middlings. We mix in a little bone 
meal and a little fine charcoal and 
also include half a pound of fine salt 
with every 100 pounds of this dry 
mash. This is kept in a hopper or 
box where the chickens can eat it any 
time they become hungry. The same 
dry mash is used until the chickens 
have fully matured. 

If you cannot get sour milk or but- 
termilk, it will be necessary to add 
one half part of dry beef scraps to 
the dry mash mixture. After the 
chicks are from two to three weeks 
old, we gradually change their grain 
food from the commercial! chick food 
to a mixture of two parts wheat and 
one part cracked corn or kafir corn. 
After the chicks are a month old, 
their grain food is all fed from hop- 
pers. Try this method of feeding if 
you wish, but don’t give up your own 
if you are already succeeding with it. 
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Practical Market Duck Growise 

OSCAR WELLS, FAYETTE COUNTY, ILL 

The first day or two I feed dry 
bread dipped in milk, not to make it 
soft, but crumbly, always giving no 
more than the ducklings will clean up 
in a few minutes. About the second 
day I begin feeding a regu- 
lar laying and growing feed composed 
of three parts corn meal, two parts 
bran, % part commercial meat (beef 
scrap or beef meal), gradually raising 
the amount of meat to one part by 
the end of two weeks. This is the 
same feed I use for laying ducks. I 
never try to raise ducks without com- 
mercial meat. This makes large ducks 
and lots of eggs. For young ducks 
TI use about 5% sand mixed in food. 
For old ducks I keep oyster shell by 
them in the laying season, with access 
to grass runs if possible. Young ducks 
also do best with grass runs. 

Young ducks for broilers are better 
off without water to swim in, but a 
fountain with water deep enough to 
cover their keads should be kept by 


them, 
from 


as this will Keep the nostrils 
getting clogged with food, I 
find it beneficial to have ponds for 
laying stock to mate and swim in, al- 
though it is not absolutely necessary. 

In brooding ducks and chickens 
there is very little difference, except 
that ducks take a much lower tem- 
perature than chickens and for a 
shorter time. Do not forget “shade, 
even in February and March. When 
they become crowded move fo a small 
building and give deep bedding, Keep 
dry and quiet, housing them at night, 
as they are very nervous at all ages. 
Lanterns hung about the house help 
tt keep them quiet. 





Better Corn and More of It 


{From Page 471.] 

After that. other forces be- 
assist. Now if planted too 
the grain is exhausted in this 
process and as a result there is a 
deficient root development. 

Method 

There has 
and many experiments 
made to prove the best method of 
cultivation. Some tests have given 
about the same yield with only shal- 
low cultivation with the hoe as was 
obtained from deeper and more thor- 
ough cultivation with the corn plow. 
This depends largely upon soil con- 
ditions. I believe in early, frequent 
and late cultivation. Soils here con- 
tain a large amount of clay. Upon 
them, after a hard rain, it is Some- 
times necessary to cultivate more 
deeply than in soils containing more 
sand or loam. 

I begin wher the 
small, either with the weeder or a 
light harrow, allowing the teeth to 
incline slightly to the rear. I do not 
begin in the morning until the sun- 
shine has somewhat. toughened the 
plants. 

As soon as the plant is of sufficient 
size, I begin with the cultivator and 
cultivate deeply... This is not so im- 
portant if the land has been disked 
before plowing. If disking has not 
been done the cultivations should be 
deep at first, but gradually near- 
er the surface as the corn grows. 
I do not practice root pruning. I 
should as soon cut off the roots of 
my growing apple and peach trees 
as to cut off the roots of growing 
corn. 

For later cultivation I prefer to 
use 10-inch sweeps which go down a 
little more than an inch, thoroughly 
eradicate weeds, form a_e splendid 
dust mulch and leave the ground in 
fine condition to follow with wheat. 
When the corn is large I take an 
ordinary five-tooth cultivator, re- 
move the three rear shovels, put on 
the sweeps and widen until it covers 
36 inches. By going only once to the 
row I can cultivate five or six acres 
a day and do splendid work. 
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What the Trouble Was—My hens 
would not lay. I thought the trou- 
ble was poor blood or run-out stock, 
so TI changed and imported new stock, 
but still got few eggs. Then I made 
up my mind that the trouble was with 
me instead of the hens. I took what 
stock I had, gave them better care, 
saw that they got plenty of green 
stuff, with grit, and some meat scraps, 
and since then I have been getting 
quite a few eggs.—[M. Black. 

Eclampsia—W. J. B., New York, 
has a sow with a litter of 10 pigs 
three weeks old; she does not eat and 
is unable to get up, and owner thinks 
she has a fever. This is probably a 
condition occasionally seen in nursing 
females brought about in some way 
by a poisoning of the nervous sys- 
tem. Very little can be done except 
to take away the pigs and keep udder 
well milked out, and give a dose of a 
half a cup of castor oil. The Orange 
Judd company, publishers of this pa- 
per, will supply the following books 
on swine diseases: Diseases of Swine, 
by D. McIntosh, $2; Diseases of 
Swine, by R. A. Craig, 75 cents. 


Philadelphia Wholesale Milk—The 
executive committee of the Interstate 
milk producers’ association has fixed 
the wholesale price of milk for April 
in Philadelphia at 4% cents per quart 
until further notice. 
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WITH 


THE EDITOR. 


By C.W.BURKETT 
At the Public Crib 


In looking over some _ receipted 
bills the other day in connection with 
the New York state fair, I got a clear 
view of why it cos so much to ad- 
minister state enterprises. There are 


altogether too many people standing 
around like hungry hogs just watch- 
ing for an opportunity to slip in and 


carry off, what to them, is public 
plunder. Your sympathy is with the 
officials. They do their very best, as 
a rule, to protect the funds. But so 
many of their friends nag them 
from every argle that it is almost im- 
Possible to stop the steal. These 
men do their best and they want to 
do their best, but the importunities of 
their friends often do get the best 


of them 
Here is one example that came be- 


fore my eyes Employed in one of 
the state fair departments is a cer- 
tain New Yorker, part of whose time 
is occupied as a cattle dealer He 
gets $500 for his small amount of 
work during the state fair week. Not 
content with this, for the past two 
or three years he has driven his auto- 
mobile to Syracuse during the state 
fair week On the wind shield he 


paints in big letters the words, “State 


fair commission,” and now equipped, 
he and his friends ride in and out of 
the fair grounds when and how they 
like. To take away some of the bra- 
zenness of the thing certain guests are 
carried in the car, and sometimes 
some of the commissioners them- 
selves ride back and forth from town 
to the fair Erounds. Of course these 
guests are largely judges at work at 
the fair, or some other men who are 
employees at the fair, and some- 
times they are regular visitors who 
have come to observe and look on. 

The real criticism would not be di- 
rected against this did the matter go 
no further, but the disgust comes in 
here: This automobile service is all 
paid for. The state pays the bills. 
That means that every taxpayer con- 
tributes his part to the little graft 
that this picayune.- citizen demands. 
In looking up this rngatter I found 
that in one instance the bill amounted 
to $120 and in another $83. You 
who have visited the state fair will 
remember the automobile with the 
big letters in white telling you that 
the state fair ymmission was riding 
in its car. But it was not the com- 
mission, not at all; it was only a $500 
employee doing a little extra driving 
to gouge the commission out of a 
little more money As I look over 
the bills I see this plan often the rule 
rather than the exception. So many 
of the fellows go the limit, charge 
to the limit and do as little work as 
possible. 

Now readers do not misunder- 
Stand me. My criticism in this in- 
stance is not against the administra- 
tive officers, or against the state fair 
commission It is against some of 


these hired men who work under the 


commission. The commission itself 
is a most honorable body. The men 
in generat are capable, honest, hard- 
workers and on the square. But 
many of the inderlings, ‘those who 
do the little jobs, are out with eyes 
Straight fixed nd claws wide-set to 
seize every possible dollar in sight. 
In this automobile case a brother 
signed the receipt and drew the 
money, but ither brother hired 
by the fair did the driving, dealt the 
pack, played the hand and raked in 
the winnings Do I get discouraged 
as these things come up to me day 
after day? Sometimes I do,. but I 
quickly readjust my thoughts realiz- 
ing that the great mass of the 
people, the wide majority of 
them, is honest and not given to 
trickery. 

While there are many rogues, the 
rogues after all are few in number 
compared with the whole. In time, 
these money grabbers will be driven 
from the temples.—[C. W. B. 





Rape in Small Grain—Experienced 
farmers say that rape is a very de- 
sirable crop to sow in the spring with 


the small grain. About one pound 
per acre will make an_ excellent 
growth and it can be seeded at the 


game time as the small grain. 


































OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Your Home . 









IN THE 







Fertile American Northwest 


Locate in the Land of Prize Cattle and Crops 
Along the Northern Pacific Railway 


@Stay in your own home country—near to home markets and quick transportation—close 











to good neighbors and good schools. 


No isolate“ pioneering. Bumper crop land in Min- 


nesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon will make you wealthy. 
@ The world's greatest prize for wheat—a $000 tractor outfit won by farmers in the 
Shield’s River Valley, Montana, on the Northern Pacific Ry., last fall. 

@ The yield was 594 bushels per acre from a 52-acre tract—farmed by the ‘‘dry farm- 
ing” system of scientific agriculture. 
@An average man in Northern Pacific territory last year made a bountiful living for 
his family of eleven children and put $2,385 in the bank as the result of the season's 













yield from 40 acres of irrigated land. 
@ There are 30 million acres of free G 


overnment Homestead Land adjacent to Northern 


Pacific and affiliated lines available to you for proving up under the revised and easy 
Homestead Law which requires only 3 years to acquire the land and allows 5 months 






leave of absence each year. 


@Tell us what state or section you are most interested in and let us send you free illustrated literature and 
particulars about low fares made especially so you can see these Great Prosperity States of Americaatsmall 







cost. 
YEAR! 


@ Ask for our Government land pamphiet. 
New 48 page book on Minnesota just out. 


for farmers and dairymen in the Bread and Butter State. 








L. J. BRICKER, General Immigration Agent, 


@Write today—get a bumper crop for yourself THIS 
Send for your copy and learn of the great possibilities 


276 N. P. Bidg., St. Paul, Mins. 


@ Northern Pacific Railway @ 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, ST. PAUL, MINN. 



























The 


Here's the best-made 
-22 rifle in the world! 


It’s a take-down, convenient to carry and clean. 

Bead and Rocky Mountain 

Has lever action—like a big 

safet 

finish and superb build and 

$14.50; octagon, $16.00. @ Model 1892, similar, but not take-down, prices, $12.15 up. 
iJ 


working parts cannot wear out. Its Ivory 

sights are the best set ever furnished on any . 

gz rifle; has solid top and side ejection for 
eautiful case-hardene 


Model 
1897 


22. 


Learn more about all Marlin repeaters. Send3 
stamps postage for the 128-page Marlin catalog. 


arlin 


Repeating Rifle 


Shoots all .22 short, .22 long and 










balance. 


119 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 


-22 long-rifle cartridges; ex- 
cellent for rabbits, squir- 
rels, hawks, crows, foxes 
and all small game 

and target work 
up to 200 yards, 


The tool steel 


and rapid accurate firing. 
Price, round barrel, 


G, 








Doabies your pleasure in 
shouting. because no report 
boise: prevents scariug game; 
makes your aim More accurate ; 





















FOR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 





The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


TSAT GREAT FRUIT AND TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 





























Atlantic Coast Line 
RAILROAD 
Georgle, Alabome rr 
“Hide Se | ede Eitan ; 


along the 


North and th Carolina, 
aod write to 











A Marvelous Revelation 


Of new facts, new circumstances, new influences, 
tfew conditions, new prospects, which are pregnant 
with unlimited possibilities to all business, agri- 
culture and banking. 

The only book that covers all these new phases 
in the light of practical experience and scientific 
knowledge up to the close of 1912 is 


CO-OPERATIVE 
FINANCE 


By HERBERT MYRICK 


It sets forth the American monetary method for 
the American people, including people’s national 
co-operative banks, and national land mortgage 
banks in each state. 

Written in a style pleasing, graphic, clear; the 
new situation is made so interesting all can grasp 
its details, Fascinating as a novel, reliable as a 
text book. 


A Notable Piece of Book-Making 
The COMPLETE work consists of 8 parts, 
41 Chapters, over 50 titles, nearly 450 sub-titles, 
137 illustrations (inserts on plate paper). 
Many Pictures in Color 
An INDEX of 2000 references. 
PAGES—Each of its 366 generous pages is 
7 by 9% inches (magazine size). 
PAPER—Fine quality, soft finish, easy on 
eye, not heavy. 
BINDING—The COMPLETE WORK is eub- 
stantially bound in cloth and 
color, stamped in gold. PRICE 4 
ee EDITION pe ay ous 
vy per covers, 
front in d and black. Pace 3 NEE 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Headquarters Book Dept., 315 Fourth Avenee, New York 
This book sells at sight. 


See Our Guarantee — 
on Editorial Page 
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Ewes Versus Cows 


Cc. E. MOMSO, CAMDEN COUNTY, N J 

Several farmers have asked me how 
many sheep can be maintained on the 
feed and forage consumed by one 


cow? A first-class dairy cow requires 
CREAM SEPARATORS _| |: joliooas‘otiacs Yo" pound 

of hay and from six to 15 pounds of 

grain a day. Six ewes could be fed 

WIN WITH THE LADIES until lambing time on about 30 
pounds of silage and 20 pounds of 


OTHING gets on women’s ‘‘nerves’’ more quickly ry hay daily, After lambing they would 
than rash It is an interesting fact that women, ee eee are ee 
‘because they want quiet in the home, regard the quiet, stations estimate that an ewe can be 
easy running EMPIRE as a ‘‘nerve’’ protector. kept healthy and strong during the 
Men look at theeasy, quiet running of the EMPIRE winter for from 1 to 2 cents a day. 
in a different way. They consider it the surest 4 a an to this it is safe to say that 
a siz y ewes can be carried until 

guaranty of accurate design and very Se spring on less feed than one milch STANDARDIZED. 


careful construction. q . cow. For three to four months just 
There is much common sense in both = after lambing time they would cost EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
‘ 2 about the same as one cow, and when INEXPENSIVE 


i . i nning does save the si 
ans page poate "! : turned out on pasture could hardly 


wi nerves” and does prove splendid workman- be kept on the pasture of one cow. 
ship. For these, and other reasons, EMPIRES 2 The saving in the winter about offsets 
easily win with both ladies and men. E the summer expense. 
el factory is now compelled to work : A friend told me that in 1907 he had 
ee ee the de thm ome 200 ewes that raised 235 lambs. ON ALL LIVE STOCK 
" mand ‘ : 

t : : ed. One hundred were saved for breed- 
ation of fair and thoughtful at ~ aA 3 . ing. The others were sold in Decem- DISINFECTS. 
only EMPINES sre receiving. ‘ sae ot SID & MO. pein They CLEANSES. 

AVE A FREE TRIAL, if you like, though ce weighe 2 pounds each. 
ee eek i hasty wesaeuary te peew again what A stockman near West Chester, PURIFIES, 
so many have already proved. You can exchange your ; Pa, who for years kept Shropshire 
present separator, no matter what make, in part pay- sheep, told me that he fed seven it has so many uses that it Ie 
. @ necessity on every farm. 


ment for the EMPIRE. Your personal request for 
Catalog 116, will receive the prompt and courteous at- ewes about the same amount of 


tention you have a’right to expect. grain as he fed one of his Holstein CURES MANGE, SCAB 
Empire Cream Separator Co. cows, and that an ewe sheared from RINGWORM SCRATCHES 
Bloomfield, N. J. Chicago, Ili. eight to 10 pounds of wool, and pro- : 
= duced each year a lamb as valuabl H 
Portland, Ore. Toronto, Ont. Winnipeg, Man. brag lie ty ’ Destroys All Disease Germs 


A Kansas farmer wrote. me that DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
1000 pounds of sheep can graze where eT 


oe a 1000-pound steer could get a living, Write for Free Booklets 
Git) V4 and that the 1000 pounds of sheep Saggy =a 
é should produce 100 pounds of *wool PARKE, DAVIS & co, 


/ 
Louden Quality has never been oF, and lambs to equal the original value > DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL ‘DUSTRY 
equaled. In-built merit, superiority in every of the ewes. Prof Roberts of the DETROIT, - - MICHIGAN 


detail has made Louden Equipments the standard of the world New York station found that she 
unchallenged leaders for nearly half a century. BARN PLANS manure was worth moré as a fertili- 


LOUDEN’S SANITARY Souter’ bY EXPERTS zer than that made by any other 


‘is the only real Sanitary Stanchion sew Hs the market farm animal. 
iu TIO; ali other /¢ favorite of a ‘ a . 
See iien oe bases It’s the slaplest, strongest, An ordinary 160-acre farm can 
lightest and most durable. f carry 35 dairy cows, but 200 sheep 
The single chain, flexible suspension, patented + would be harder on the pasture than 
V-shaped end, stock-proof latch, and other ex- } , the cows. On sheep, 100 pounds of : 
clusive features make it the — and = awe for —~ “d grain can be made on about 500 
A Guickly Pave for Itself by increased Sow of milk. Be Westicg | Pounds of corn and 400 pounds of] | WIND PO 
© Write for our FREE BARN PLAN SERVICE. State £4 ce “| roughage. If a farmer is keeping 15 a a ie * ee CF 
how many and what kind of stock you wish to ib. cows and wants a change he can sell for sawing is Snaddene—heth one eloww 
stable. Plans drawn especially for you. i 2 hy ig | all but two or three and buy 75 ewes and expensive. A 


Catalog Free. . ; : ia j}and keep them at about the sam 
‘ eae '| | Rumely-Ol i 
on] , i y-Olds Engine 


cost. 
- will give you power at low cost. You 
save a lot of time and work, and power 


What Horse Power i ? we 
0 r is Your Farm 4 —_ aE agg ln wa 3 Then yous 


[From Page 474.] phen 3 et 
mares in foal. This means starting gy 24 or skid-mounted—1'4 to 65 
\: a at the top where for years many p. Asmall size attached to a 
have a world-wide reputation for high quality ae breeders have given you the product Rumely Pump Jack 


and our prices have made them famous, 17) of their best efforts in breeding and pumps water for you at low cost, quickly, 
and when you want it. Then hitch it toa 


FORTY YEARS’ (tt feeding. I have showed pure-bred 
draft horses at our largest fairs for Rumely-Olds Saw Rig 
ey ge say yt se ne generat emgeair a nf the past 30 years and will say that and lay in a handy supply of wood in 
‘ i in 4 SY d 

delivery, satisfaction and to save you money. ee q uv Sazmpaee > at Sertaemey oO ae cake ee, —_ meat ye 

Catalog shows allstyles of pleasure vehi- ] mire a right nice prize pair of draft till you oa st lt 
cles and harness, pony vehicles and har- P pub & mares. Send for Data I lia the R ly-Old. 
meen, Soceg wagons, delivery wagons ip a mae It does not cost much to admire Engine, No. 344; on Rumely-Olds Saw Rigs, 
May we send you lacge catalok? = a good horse, but it does take brains, e Fae tay og tame! Pump 
We also make the *‘Pratt’*® Automobiles. \ sand and some cash to start right AE ae of eur nearest dealer. on 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Com; \ ; and improve your stock till you have ‘ 

Elkhart, Indiana . a ] PS the best farm power in the world, soon re co. 
and can put on the market the high- Ca: Power-Farming Machi: 
est priced market horse or breeding ae Pillas, Nashville, Crowley, Lexington 
stock that can be produced in this Mome Office: LaPorte, Inds 79 


Cure that Fistula Mss HRA = . od country. For any kind of foundation 


. a = 9 ee : ; wa j stock in draft mares with which you 
Not a Cure Wo: r dj 7 7 shoul be satisfied t ste y 
Sterline is so concentrated that one- ” - Q ; : d ee Oo tart, you 
third of s bottle has often cured pe MEAN) | UST expect to pay a fair price. 
gg og Rg tg at : Trying to get something for nothing 
bbrelees and abscesses. Sterline is . i nae is the easiest way in the world to 
YS loose money in draft horse breeding. 
comp SEE L peek \ At the recent International show in 
all swelling and fever, softens hard tissues. it has cured ———___———_— ; Chicago, a registered weanling colt 
m™m rm ‘6. ven ative r cent solution - = £ " . 
@ strong liniment. $2.00 a bottle’ prepaid. Guaranteed. ORSE nails bearing that trade sold for $1000, five registered mares Fully ten thousand horses 
CLEAR-EYE for Horses’ Eyes a aon Be Steeatet £5. sold for $10,000. T ese are extreme are cared every year with 
t distinguishes the worlds tne -_ ~ 
Best remedy ever discovered for Mosnblindnees, Pedeiies, Cotamnetp besr horse adil bem others. prices for Bcc: hagas. gt quality and are Fistula Fae Cure 
eS inetem bean  pORTY Pacts FOR HORSE OWNERS.” The check mark protects you, only mentioned to show you that them are bad old cases 
The Lakeside Remedy Co., 5411 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Mii for the Courts have forbidden there is a market for this kind of that skilled doctors have aban- 
. J other nail makers using this mark, stock, if v s ‘ ‘ doned. Easy and simple; no experience 
tock, if u should h 
or imitating it. ee C appen to raise need no cutting to be done; just & 
So, when checked head” nails a few. little attention every Sfth day, ame gout 
are driven _ your = boots c IN Y ° most z thirty dere, geving he 
you get the famous “ Capewell”’— fentral N Y Milk Developments— ee Sta iculars given in — 
ons ae holding, easiest driv- The new co-operative cmy at Walton —— om ocndteabeet 
nail made. is expected to open Apr 1. Forty milk Veterinary Adviser 
., Shoes hold when Not the cheapest producers have contracted with this Best veterinary book, for Ln wy Bg 
te nails nail regardless of creamery, while 30 have contracted peer LEMING BROS8., Chemists, . 
oo 2 ee quality, but sold at with the Borden condensery at that 221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 
The Casowell © | fair price so that place. Otsego Co milk companies have 
the nail with the| @@y shoer been brought face to face with a di- 
“ ead” — can afford rect method of milk inspection. One 


ed 
Save $1.50 on This Fine Hat used to use it. day this spring about 30 Albany ladies KING HARNESS 


—a style the best dealers will. be “Reason Why” Booklet Free, Dept. “C” inspected the Borden plants at Wor- 
2 43.50. ‘You get it from tus for $2.00, cester and Schenevus, afterward they Will Outlive Your Horse 
custom-made, oak-tanned harness direct 













































































taken for their trip permitted. Milk 
is sent to Albany from these towns 
in every —state - x and the consumers seemed bent on 
en $2.00. Write Sheet C, y te! menutocterers of Ma knowing something about their milk 
Sees, Cs. CUB FReeTE ¢ ¢ supply, which they could not find out 
by staying at home.—[C. F. Myer. 
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‘Lighting Systems for Cars 
HOWARD GREENE, NEW YORK 

Within the last two or three years 
the progress that has been made in 
the manufacture of electric lighting 
and starting systems for gasoline 
motor cars is nothing short of amaz- 
ing. - At first it appeared that elec- 
trical equipment. for this purpose 
would be entirely too complex to be 
reliable, but it has turned out that 
such is not the case. 

There are so very many of these 
systems now in use that it is not 
practicable to give detailed directions 
fer looking after all of them, but 
there are a number of fundamental 
rules that apply equally to all of 
them, and by mixing these with 
brains, or common. sense; which 
amounts to the same thing, there is 
not likely to be any trouble. 

The ty pic al equipment for this serv- 
ice consists of a dynamo driven from 
the engine which generates current 
to charge a- storage battery, and a 
motor which draws current from the 
battery when the gasoline engine is 
to be started. When the car runs very 
slowly the dynamo does not generate 
sufficient current to charge the bat- 
tery, so there is an automatic switch 
which keeps the dynamo disconnect- 
ed from the battery until the proper 
speed for charging is reached. 


Automatic Lighting System 


Current for the lights is drawn 
from the battery when the car is 
standing or running slowly, but when 
it speeds up, so that the dynamo is 
working vigorously, the battery is 
automatically switched off the lights 
and the dynamos switched on, saving 
the battery. At fairly high speed the 
dynamo is capable of charging the 
battery and at the same time supply- 
ing the lights with current. All these 
changes and switchings are made by 
automatic contact makers and break- 
ers that are almost ridiculously sim- 
ple—far more so than a common 
electric bell. 

In some systems the same machine 
acts as both motor for starting the 
engine and dynamo for generating 
current, there-being no difference be- 
tween. an electric motor and a 
dynamo, generally speaking. This 
merely results in changes in details 
and does not affect the general prin- 
ciple in the least. 

The parts most likely to need at- 
tention, and the parts that usually 
are made the most accessible for the 
purpose, are the commutators of the 
dynamo and motor and their brushes. 
Contrary to the ideas often held, a 
commutator in perfect condition 
should not be the bright red of bur- 
nished copper, but should have a sort 
of glaze of a brownish or bluish color 
—a deep, rich shade. Many a com- 
mutator has been ruined by the per- 
sistent efforts of misguided individu- 
als to remove this glaze, which gives 
a fine wearing surface, and makes 
the copper bars look bright and 
shiny. Incidentally, the same rule 
applies with equal force to the com- 
mutator of any motor or dynamo, 
whether stationary or in a car, and 
the hints here given for the care of 
these little motors and dynamos can 
be used with equally good effect with 
reference to larger machines of any 
kind. 

A commutator that is 
glazed and smooth should be left se- 
verely alone, though a wipe off with 
a dry, soft rag a couple.of times a 
month will do no harm; at the same 
time the dust should be carefully 
wiped from the brush holders and all 
parts of the housing that inclose the 
commutator and brush holders. The 
aust is caused by the slow wearing of 
the carbon brushes, and little or none 
of it comes from outside, if the hous- 
ing is good and tight. The brushes 
should be watched to see that they 
do not wear too short (which takes 
a very long time, however) and that 
the brush holders do not themselves 
come in contact with the commuta- 
tor, which sometimes is possible 
when the brushes are allowed to 
wear too close. 


nicely 





Cheaper Fuel for Autos—The Brit- 
ish motor cab company of London an- 
nounces an invention which will make 
possible the regular use of cheaper 
fuel than gasoline; this forms less 
than half of the new fuel which, ac- 
cording to experiments, claims a high- 
er mileage per gallon than pure gas- 
oline. The new fuel is said to be 
useless for the purpose of starting the 
engine. This otherwise provided for, 
the new fuel is for main consumption. 





‘MODERN RURAL MECHANICS 


The unverified cable advices say it is 
applicable to any kind of gasoline en- 
gine used in motor vehicles. 


Leaking Milk—H. F. H., Pennsyl- 
vania, asks what can be done for a 
cow that leaks milk badly. It is 
possible in these cases when not giv- 
ing milk to scarify about the opening 
in the end of the teat and when it 
heals the orifice will 
size. In young animals this condition is 
often due to heavy milk secretion, 
which taxes the valves in the teats 
beyond their strength; such cases us- 
ually come right if milked three times 
a day for a time. In any case, I 
would advise trying frequent milking 
before attempting an operation. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 
THIS DEPARTMENT i one of the most valuable 
in American At @ cost of only SIX 
cents a word you can enything you wish 
to buy, sell or 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 








word. Cash 
oavertionment must have address oR, a8 We cannot for- 
ward replies sent to thig office. 

CORT mat te sestins ame cute Se 
tion in issue of the f res © Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” "TO RENT" will be 
accepted at at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MAREET. é 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making « emall 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RAT for the “Parmers’ Exchange” adver- 
Oe a SS a 6 ae ee 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York Oity 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


OUR ag we a zz gn = to every poultry 

fancier or Black, beautiful Minorcas. White 

olland By Hens for on “ lb Black Minorcas. 
-50 each. A bargain. Rhode Island 

duck eggs. Our stock is up to _ date. 

breeds. Only the best in the country. Write, 

ENHAM POULTRY YARDS, Rocklet, Orange 





“RELIABLE HATCHING EGGS,"’ Leghorn, Wyan- 
dotte varieties; Barred Rocks, (Black Minorcas, Reds, 
Andal Rose =. Anconas, Indian Runners; 


express ; rely § 
imitation. “Sotereness when desired. AG McCAIN co. 


Delaware, N J 





EGGS, CHICKS, go White Leg- 
horns, Spun Leghorn: mmoth 
Pekin duc’ 


Orpingtons, Ma: 
Ducks ‘apigh nine Ibs, drakes eleven, 
Giant Toulouse geese and ph 


be lessened in| 


EGGS AND POULTRY 

CUT PRICES—Mammoth Bronze turkeys, Pekin 
ducks and eggs. Write for full —F THOS 
A. CLOUD, Box 66, Yorkiyn, Del. 

= hbred. M th Bronze turkeys 
and Toulou ; Barred Rocks, best strains. MRS 
AR NORTON, ee peiden, N~Y. 

55 BREEDS pure bred chickens, ducks, 
keys, Collie dogs. Catalog free. BELGRADE POUL- 
TR nD. 

THOROUGHBRED POULTRY— 


FARM, Mankato, 
Eggs 15, $1; 40, $2. Catalog. 
Quakertown, Pa. 














Best 


20 varieties. 
HENRY MOHR, 





INDIAN RUNNERS, as m4 


WHITE EGG 
eges $1.50. 8. Li 


White Wyandottes, 15 
Wyoming, N Y. 


SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURG and Black Lang- 
shan eges 5¢ apiece. AUSTIN JACKSON, Mineral 
Springs, N Y. 


winning 
KNOX, 





DOGS AND PET STOOK 
BLOODHOUND PUP%S, full biood, $10 each. T. B, 
BARKER, Charlotte, W Va. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 


OYPHERS INCUBATOR, 390. im good repair, 
$15. WM KETCH, Cohocton, N ‘4 





PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT Patent, your 
they may bring you wealth. 64-page book free. 
GERALD & CO, 822 F St, Washington, D C. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 





heating flat tron. 


LADIES!—Try ur ‘elf hea Money 
ot alfisted STANDARD SUPPLY co, 


returned if not 
Chatham, N Y. 





BUFF ORPINGTON BEGGS 15 $1, 50 $3, 100 $5. 
White Holland turkey eggs 9 $2.50. W. LOTHERS, 
Perulack, . 





BARRED ROCKS and White Leghorn baby chicks, 
» ye $10 per 100, JOHN PETERSON, Lake George, 





ROSE COMB WHITE Lae Na Hamilton white 
cpr strain.  Clreulars free. Hamilton, Oiego, 
N 


MISCELLANEOUS 








FINE BOURBON. RED TUREEYS: White Orping- 
ae, Ancona chickens ; eggs. GEO LBHMAN, Lashley 
a. 





BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS ‘exclusively. Eegs 
$2 for 15. WM BIGHAM’S SONS, Gettysburg, Pa. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS, White Leghorn eggs; 
dollar setting. BAXTRR HAUGH, Bigspring, Md. 


25 VARIETIES—Tirkeys, geese, ducks, chickens. 
Free catalog. B. F. KAHLER, Hughesville, Pa. 


WHITE WYANDOTTE EGGS by parcels post. 
ARTHUR LAUDERDALE, Lambertville, N J 














ne BRONEE. ae oy from 45-lb toms and 25-lb 
BO WOLF; Y. 


Seneca Falls, N 





ROCK EGGS $1.60, 100 $5. 


+o WHITE 
ARTHUR BENNINGER,. Walnutport, Pa. 





WANTED—Salesmen and saleswomen. Hund 
good positions now open paying from $1000 
a year. No former experien 
of them. We will a ron. to be a niet 
traveling by mail 
weeks and assist you. "10 secure a good posit: 
you can earn good wages while you are 
practical salesmanship. Write today 
ticulars and testi from 





learning 





Dept 203, Chicago, 


New York, 
y, San Francisco, New Orleans, Toronto. 





a 7 MINORCAS, Cerne hepte, 15 eges 


8. SPAFFORD, Martville, N 





BRONZE TURKEY *“Wolfs.” MRS PEARL 


PHELPS FIELD, East Freetown, N Y 





Pawn RUNNER DUCKS, prize winners; eggs $1 


per 11, J. E. FLECK, Gettysburg, Pa 





CHICKS OF FOUR vAstastae 
BLUM HATCHERY, Chatfield, 


ANCONAS—Stock, eggs, chicks. 
TRY FARM, Franklinville, N Y 


Catalog free. 





BEAUTY POUL- 





PRICES on stock and eggs. GEORGE 


GET MY 
©. LUNDY, Delaware, N J 


IMPERIAL RINGLET Barred Rock eggs for sale 
BEN] LAIBLE, Lyons, N Y¥ 


BUFF ROCK EGGS 1 for 15 
LIPS, South Dayton, } 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


500,000 EARLY JERSEY WAKEFIELD, Charleston 
Wakefield, Early Summer, All Head Early, Succession 








BURNELL PHIL- 








lu 
Booking. ord 

orders now. Prices right. Try me and see. 
©. VAN ALSTINE, Demster, N Y. 


CHOICE WHITE LEGHORN HATCHING EGGS. 
Got to sell, there being no hope of getting my big 
incubator installed in time to use them. Will sell 
60 -80, 120 for 3.50, both delivered within — 
hundred miles. Good for balance of this month. 
H. C. HYDE, Peekskill, N Y. 


BABY CHICKS from Davis strain of S C W Leg- 
horns, bred for size, vigor and heavy egg production. 
Prizes Aa Chicks $10 per 100, 
$5.50 per 50. $5 per $3 per 50. Cireular 
free. OCUST CORNER. POULTRY” FARM, Mount 
Sinai, L I, N Y. 


MAMMOTH PEKIN DRAKES §2. 
duck eggs $1 11, Pekins $1 11. Rose Comb -_ 
Minorea eggs $1 15, Buff Leghorn eggs $1.50 
oe el es $2. BROOK VIEW STOCK FARMS, 

as I 


BARRED ROCKS, Thompson strain; S C White 
Leghorns, Young's. Eggs $1 per 15, $4 100. White 
Orpington, Kellerstrass, $2 per 15. WILLIAM J. 
SHERMAN, Cambridge, Md. . 


DON’T BUY CHICKS; BUY 
cheaper. S C Ate) Leghorns or 
better, wat for 15, $3.50 per 100. 
TRY FARM, Paradise, Pa. 


WHITE ORPINGTON EGGS ¥% price to farmers. 
$5 100, $1.50 sitting. Campines crossed wit rping- 
tons or White Minorcas, same price. DR D a or 
LEGHORNS, 


Washington, N 

po gods — ING 8 C WHITE 
$1.25 each gs $1.25 per 15, $3 per 45, $6 pe 
POULTRY PRODUCERS ASSOCTATION, Bor. 
West Grove, Pa. 

ROSE COMB WHITE MINORCAS—One cockerel 
two dollars. Five- pullets one dollar each. Buff Or 
pingtons, cockerel, pullets, and eggs. S. REARWIN, 
Fillmore, N 


WILD AND BRONZE 
eges. Catalog, 2c stam: 
the mountain. VALLEY 
Belleville, Pa. 


BARRED AND WHITE ROCKS, Single Comb 
Reds, Pekin ducks, best strains. Eggs $1 per sitting, 
a * ts Circular, WM JANVRIN, Hampton 
‘alls, N " 


EGGS—Single Combed Reds, prize winners. 
layers, satisfaction guaranteed, $1, $2, $2. Der 
Nes list free. J. O, CARLETON & SON, Belmont, 
0. 








whereever ge ~ 





Indian Runner 








poas FROM US 
Barred Rocks, none 
PARADISE POUL- 








hens 
r 100. 








TURKEY EGGS. Chicken 
showing wild gobbler from 
VIEW POULTRY FARM. 








great 
15. 





HIGH CLASS R C RHODE ISLAND RED EGGS 
$3, $2, $1 per 15. Indian Runner duck eggs $1 per 
. M. T. MONTGOMERY, Route 2, Wheeling, W Va. 


NZE TURKEYS—Toms $5 to $10. 9 eggs 
. Fine, beautiful bir Eardiest and _ best 
strain known. ALLIE HO cS; West Winfield, N. Y. 


THOROUGHBRED *, C BROWN _LEGHORNS, 
excellent layers. Eggs for hatching. $1.50 per set- 
ting. M. J. BALDWIN, Patterson, Putnam Co, N Y. 


THOROUGHBRED SINGLE COMB Brown and 
White Leghorns. Eggs $3 per 100, 60c per 15. from 
big laying strain. M.-F. BOLT, Cincinnatus, N Y¥ 


FAWN AND WHITE Indian Runner. duck eggs 15 
for a Single Comb White Leghorn eggs 15 for $1. 
BAY VIEW POULTRY FARMS, Shelitown, Md. 
STRONG BABY CHICKS—teghorns, Reds, Rocks, 
range stock. d 

















and Fiat Dutch cold frame cabbage plants ready, $2 
per 1000. Very stocky, hardy plants. Head lettuce 
and beets $2. Cauliflower $5. Transplanted cabbage, 
lettuce and celery $4.50 per Se great 
vitality. list fre. F. W. ROCH & SONS, 
(Vegetable plants eftlusively 15 years), Chester, N J. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 8,000,000—Earliest, lat- 
est, largest, most productive. varieties, including fall- 
bearing. Also asparagus, raspberry, blaekberry, goose- 
berry, currant, grape, rhubarb, horseradish, cabbage 
Plants, a. one. ~— trees. I guarantee good stock 
shipped nape. Prices reasonable. Catalog 
free. BARRY L. L SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N Y. 


HOP ROOT CUTTINGS—Enough for four hills 
sent hy parcel post 4 25e. Have your own hop ris- 
ing bread, hop pillows, etc, every year. Direc- 
tions for cultivation sent own each order. No orders 
accepted after May 1 . MR GEORGE H. BUM- 
PUS, R F D No 1, Fabius Onondaga Co, N Y. 











STRAWBERRY PLANTS, leading varieties, $2 per 
1000 ; open is roots per 1000. California Privet, 
one year old $12 per 1000. Other bargains. Descrip 

tive. illustrated catalog free. GARDNER EK BU NT- 


ING, Selbyville, Del. 





CHOICE JERSEY Wakefield 
tered in cold frames. None but good 

will_be sent out; price $4 per thousand 
s. WALKER, Melville Station, Newport 


Cabbage” plants, win- 
stocky plants 
ALBERT 
I 





2nd prize Cornell 
bushels. Write 
NY 


POTATOES—Sir Walter Raleigh 
Dotato show 1913. 12% acres 3600 
for prices. CHAS HUBBS, Kirkville. 





Walter 
MINER, 


EED POTATOES—Extra choice Sir 
Raleigh firsts 1 bushel (no scab). E. B. 
skany Falls, N Y. 


OATS—Swedish Select, Siberian. Big Four. Also 
corn. Circular and samples free. REID BURT, 
Melrose. 0. 


a war anywhere. 
$1, 100 $5, M. DENNETH, 
Mich. 








12 bushes 
Butman, 





25 for $1. Gladiolus 


DAHLIAS, my soeations. 
MOORE, Northboro, 


mixed, $1 100. Catalog. J. L. 
ass, 





HORSE RADISH ROOTS. New Bohemian 
great money naker. SHEPARD BROS, Le Roy, 


SEED CORN—Calico and Bell, two 
seed guaranteed. D. STUART & SON, 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


ROY SWING ee comfortable for cattle, 
durable and ousands fn use. booklet with 
cuts and full information mS writing the manufacturer, 
ROY BROS, East Barnet. Yt. 





fine varieties, 
Bremen, 0. 








CIRCULAR “<P —24-in $4.50, 26-in $5.25, 28- 
a. 75: saw tables $14.50. Gasoline engines. 6 
, $115. Catalog free. PALMER BROS, Cos Cob 





a ~s PRUNER, new. J. €. KEARNS, 
a. 


A 
Lewistown, 





LIVE STOCK 


JACKS AND MULES. Raise mules and get rich. 
A fine lot of big jacks for sale—cheap, 11 to 16 
hands high. Gamenet in every respect. Write for 
Prices today. trade for sh or other stock. 

KREKLER’S yack FARM, West Elkton, 0. 





from ghbred Delivery ¢ 
Circular. WESLEY GRINNELL, Sodus, N ¥ 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS, 287 strain, 
white, imported Engiish penciled; eggs 18 a8 
STEPHEN HENDRICKSON, Brockport 


60 EGGS $3. 15 eggs $1. Two medicated nest ‘s 
with each order. Reds and 25 varieties. Csreular 
free. WHITNEY AND SON, Triangle, N Y. 


90 VARIETIES poultry. dogs, ferrets. plsqone. hares. 


etc. Colored description, 60 some beck 10e. 
BERGEY’S FARM, Box F. Telford 


LOVEJOY’S Saenep PLYMOUTH ROCKS win 
ate shown. gs recsonah'e. Write for prices. 
LOVEJOY, Philadelphia, A 





fawn and 
100 $5. 














PRIZE HOLSTEIN, Southd sheep, Rose Comb 
wots Island Reds, White Plymouth Rock eggs cheap. 
BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 


MEN ANI WOMEN WANTED for government Par- 
cels Post and other government positions. $90 month: 
annual vacations; short hours: thousands of «a - 
ments coming; “‘pull’’ unnecessary —_— 
Write immediately for free list of Positions 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept M 19, Rochester, °y. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
protected positions in United States service. Thou- 
sends of vacancies every year. There is a big chance 
here for ~~ u, supe and generous pay. 
ment. Ju sk for booklet 8-522. 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, se 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 
year, promotion 1 


~—_ Mcien 
information free. hod a 3 
vV- v-822, EARL HOPKINS, W ashington, 


WANTED —2000 railway mail clerks and clerk- 
carriers for Parcel - Examinations soon. § - 
did salaries. Trial examination free. Write 0 

107 RB, St Louis, Mo. 


 Ratiray man —— WANTED— Examine - 


everywhe , Sam 4 fons free. 
PRANIELIN INSTrrUre. “nent M ochester, N ¥. 


SITUATIOrS WAN TED—MALE 


YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have young 
both with ana without ——, yy who 


wish to wo ° pt See 
sober man, "lite t % 8 philan- 
thropic es yo" making no charge to loyer or 


amare, Our ob is the encoura farming 
mong Jews. THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL 80- 
173 Second Avenue, New York City. 


c IETY, 
AGENTS 





WANTED. 














AGENTS-—-$24 a week. New automatic curry comb. 
Cleans 


> horse in half the time. ! ni 
demand, big profits. Free sampte. ‘\TaoMas “vomit 
CO, 1653 Third St, Dayton, 0. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


BEST STOCK FARM IN SOUTHERN NEW YORK. 
Proceeds $22,000 last year. River farm acres ia 
the highest state of cultivation, on macadam road, 
16 miles from city. 3 sets of buildings, 1 house has 
all city conveniences; 2 silos, all in first class con- 
dition; 70-head high grade Holstein cows, 8 horses, 
32 acres hops, all kinds of farm — stock 
and tools, inventory $10,000; taxes 
year $150. Sold $13,000 worth of milk last ra 
ae cow - 4 — farm commenced 11 years rice ‘e. Boe, 
nothing an¢ es paid for this farm, 000, 
and has $20,000 in the bank at the a 
Price of this farm, with everything, $32,000, 0 ‘on terms 
of $10,000 down. Tf you want & bargain in a good 
farm here in your chance. Send for list of Sout! 

‘ew York farms MINTZ vay AGENCY, 
Phelps Bank Bi'‘g, Binghamton, N Y. 


GET YOUR CANADIAN HOME from the 
Pacific. One-twentieth down 

nual payments. your 
interest. Good, rich land in Western Canada- ter 
every kind of farming—from $11 to $30 an acre. This 
offer only to farmers or men who wiil actually occupy 
or improve the land. We supply best live stock a8 
actual cost—give you the benefit of expert work oa 
our demonstration farms—equip you with a =e 

made farm prepared by our agricultural experts 
you don’t want to wait for a crop. All hon 
railways—near established towns. Free 
, Mantera, Alverta or Saskatchewan. Ad« 
. N, Colonization Ci oner, 
112 West Adams St, Chicago. 7 . 


CITY FARM BARGAIN 
$4200, terms $2000. This is a 
sold before May Ist. Land is in 
and very productive. Land 
Fine water at house and rd 
acres timber, 100 acres tillable, 

— — ae ees cow barn 

ouse 32x40 in good condition; oll 
head of stock; % mile from beautiful x of oe 
acres; on main traveled =F ee farmers. 

If you want a farm from to 4 
our catalog. MINTZ FARM "AGENCY. ioe Tt 
Bidg, Binghamton, N Y. 


IF WP WOULD GIVE YOU A 40-ACRE FARM 
along our line of railroad, would you be willing te 
tell your friends eget our land opening? For partie- 
pore. address M ana a fone C 4 
Live firoad Company, 

130, Live’ Oak, “ 


YORK STATE FARMS FOR pw ae bn dairy 
and garden farms in every county. Write for new com- 
ag ® one of BE. 1 brokers co-opera’ as 
Far ssociation of New York state. 

STATE I FARM ‘BROKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 120 Stone 
Building, Oneida, N Y. 














180 — 4 miles out, 
rgain and must te 
igh state of cultivation 
lays rolling and 











POLAND- — PIGS, the big. easy keeping kind, 
sus a r. exes for hatching. MRS EMMA 
AOERMAN, St St Peter, Minn. 


THOROUGHBRED GUERNSEY BULL  CALP, 
el. high breeding. FE. K. BREADY. Chalfont, 








LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES. Choice stock all 
ages. ROBERT EDDY. ag attaraugus, N Y¥. 


SHIRE PIGS a einer stock, ROSCOE 
Sinclairville. N Y. 





BERK 
ERVIN, 





BUY NEW YORK FARMS NOW. Best lsads 
best crops; best homes; biggest. barns; schools 
churches, roads and transportation. For list of 
address B. F. McBURNEY & CO, Bastable 
Syracuse, N Y. 





Lg Cp ag arms e 
Write for catalog. DA 


ms ita bi. 
Prot = Station Beaver-Dam, Va. 


Bianfon, Va 


FOR SALE—Raking. 
Well paying.. Cash bargain. 
Honesdale, Pa 





lunch, 
FRAN 


Tie a 











a pt 

















WEEKLY 
{ Entered at postoffice at Springfield, Mass., as second-olase mail matter. 
Established 1842 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY by Orange Judd Company, 
headquarters 315 Fourth Avenue, @® the borough of 
Manhattan, New York City; president Herbert Myrick, 
vice-president William A. Whitney, treasurer Thomas 
A. Barrett, secretary Charles W. Burkett. Al) at 
815 Fourth Avenue, Ashland building. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year; 
50 cents for six months, including postage at present 
second-class rate. Canadian subscriptions, $1.50. 

EXPIRATIONS—The label or wrapper on the paper 
s.0ws to what time your subscription is paid. Apr 13 
means that your subscription expired with the last 
jesue in March, May 13, that your subscription ex- 
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Another Ohio Farm Step 


¢ The agricultural commission bill in 
Ohio is now assured. It will prove a 
monumental piece of legislation. It 
combines eight distinct agricultural 
enterprises under one commission of 
four members, the personnel of which 
shall be made up of men actually en- 
gaged in agriculture or in agricul- 
tural education. It will eliminate all 
friction that has heretofore existed 
between the different agricultural 
and farm educational institutions, and 
will thus be a great saving to the 
taxpayers, because rivalry, friction 
and competition are always costly. 
Ohio henceforth will go forth in a 
spirit of co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion rather than of one institution 
fighting another and each striving to 
get the most money to expend for 
personal glory or departmental ag- 
grandizement. 

When Governor Cox first proposed 
this measure, he invited in confer- 
ence the editors of the leading farm 
papers circulating in Ohio. The bill 
was outlined and carefully consid- 
ered, an entire day being largely de- 
Voted to its provisions and aims. Af- 
ter careful consideration this confer- 
ence unanimously approved of the 
plan and its provisions. American 
Agriculturist at once gave full par- 
ticulars that the leading farmers of 
Ohio might be thoroughly conver- 
sant with its aims and objects. It 
sought the support of farm leaders 
in Ohio and in every way early trans- 
mitted its interpretation of public 
opinion in the Buckeye § state. Its 
family ineludes the cream. of Ohio 
farmers. There is no more _ repre- 
sentative body in the state than 
those whe are members of the Old 
Reliable’s family in Ohio. The mes- 
sage this journal carried to the legis- 
lature was accepted by that -body. 
Tespite the fact that certain other 
farm papers originally approved the 
general plan, they later threw all 
kinds of cold water on the measure— 
condemning it outright, counseling 
delay and postponement and _ at- 
tempting defeat by arguments for- 
‘ign to the proposition. This unfa- 


attitude, however, carried 
no weight. Little opposition as a re- 
sult arose in either the house or the 
senate, and did not delay the passage 
of the measure. 
This agricultural 
stands in a way as a 
the Cahill bill 


vorable 


commission bill 
repetition of 
passed at the last 
session of the legislature. The Ca- 
hill bill, it will be remembered, in- 
troduced the teaching of agriculture 
in all the schools of the state. It 
was opposed by the state agricultural 
college, the local farm papers and 
certain other agencies. They for 
some reason or other did not want 
agriculture taught in the 
But this opposition was 
of tune with public opin- 
had been insisting on 
of agriculture in the 
decade. It did not set 
very well with them when the agri- 
cultural college officials, and local 
exponents of farm public opinion, 
took action against their demand in 
this respect. 

At this stage, the opinion of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist asked. The 
Cahill bill studied, the senti- 
ment of the people was ascertained, 
and public opinion voiced, and later 
interpreted in editorials and arti- 
cles that led to the final passage of 
this bill. Opposition continued all 
along and it was sought to have the 
house reconsider the bill. This the 
house refused to do. The measure 
was passed and sent to the governor. 
The also the opin- 
ion of this journal in view of its 
broad grusp of all educational and 
agricultural problems and he _ ap- 
proved the bill. This journal at the 
time said that “at some future date 
when the history of Ohio was writ- 
ten the Cahill bill would be found to 
be an epoch-making event in the his- 
tory of the state.” Already that 
prophecy is being revealed. The Ca- 
hill bill is today proving one of the 
strongest pieces of legislation that 
Ohio ever enacted. The state de- 
partment of education pronounces it 
the most useful line of legislation 
that has been made in educational 
matters. Even the farm papers 
that opposed the measure now speak 
in. highest terms and proclaim its 
virtues and its far-reaching results, 

This journal makes another proph- 
ecy: It believes that the agricultural 
commission bill so strenuously fought 
by certain agricultural papers and 
uninformed agricultural leaders will 
prove another strong link forged in 
the chain of agricultural progress in 
Ohio. . It believes that this plan of 
administefing the state agricultural 
enterprises will not only give the 
Same service to the people at a re- 
duction in expenses, but it will do 
what is now being done? with great- 
er efficiency, greater satisfaction and 
greater service to all of the people of 
the state. This journal congratulates 
Governor Cox, Senator Cunningham 
who introduced the bill, the Jeaders 
in the house and senate who fath- 
ered it, and the big body composing 
our own family who gave able sup- 
port in letters, telegrams and per- 
sonal solicitations. To all of these 
people we say: Well done good and 
faithful servants, your reward. will 
come in the. greater service that will 
be possible in advancing, promoting 
developing Ohio agriculture. 
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Tener Opposes Investigation 
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clearly out 
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They are still investigating graft, 
and other abuses akin to it, over in 
Pennsylvania. The legislature. is try- 
ing to run down some of the scan- 
dals, but. the governor refuses to ren- 
der any help. One thing discovered 
is the fact ‘that many state officials 
are drawing pay from different de- 
partments. It seems the practice is 
to get a job in one department and 
then not to be satisfied with what 
you get, either because the job, isn’t 
worth any more or because it can’t 
pay any more. All that is necessary 
is to be placed on the _ payroll in 
some other executive department. 
That raises the pay, puts you in right 
and all is well. They have actually 
found that 49 state officials are 
drawing salary for services in two or 
more positions. These supplemen- 
tary appointments furnish a bonus 


te $3000 
hold 


all the way from $120 
to the fellows so fortunate as to 
the jobs. 

One would think 
executive would be the first to try to 
run down a scandal like this. It al- 
most seems impossible to think that 
Governor Tener not only opposes 
such an investigation, but he roars 
and bellows against every effort to 
ascertain where the evil exists. Con- 
trasting Tener and Sulzer, the praise 
is with the New York executive and 
to his credit. When investigations 
were started requested that the 
first study be made of the executive 
department so that if there were 
useless office holders or unnecessary 
expenses, they might be cut off forth- 
with. We hope that Governor Tener 
will change his mind and lend a 
hand in cleaning up the mess his 
state is in. 


that the state 


he 


How to sell farm products, how to 
distribute them so as to prevent glut- 
ted markets, 
and how to 
finance the 
farm! These 
problems con- 
agriculture. It is fitting that 
farmers to be held 
at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, next 
week, April 8-10, should be devoted 
to these subjects. The program ap- 
peared in our issue of March 22. 
There is keen and widespread inter- 
est in the conference, and every 
farmer interested should attend. The 
conference is called by American 
Agriculturist in co-operation with a 
large number of other farm papers 
throughout the United States. 


—e— 


Complaints multiply over the inef- 
fiency in the postal service. Not only 
Orange Judd com- 
pany, but other pub- 
lishers, are receiving 
.complaints from 
subscribers of nonarrival or delay of 
papers, and yet the papers are being 
mailed at the same time as a few 
months ago, when there was no com- 
plaint at all. There has been a great 
increase in the number of complaints 
since New Year's. The trouble is 
believed to be due in part to an in- 
sufficient number of help and service 
in the railway mail service; the par- 
cel post has thrown an extraordinary 
amount of work on to the service, 
and some rural carriers have become 
“overwhelmed.” The new postmaster- 
general, Mr Burleson, has appointed 
his three assistants as a commission 
to investigate and see what is wrong 
with a view to straightening out the 
difficulty. Of course, in the ~flood- 
stricken regions the entire transpor- 
tation and postal service is tempora- 
rily out of gear and cannot be put 
into proper shape for some weeks. We 
suggest that any citizen ho feels he 
has any grounds for complaint about 
the postal service write in full detail 
to the postmaster-general at Wash- 
ington, D C. The specific complaint 
can then be investigated and the 
necessary remedy applied. 
= 
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The Disjointed 
Mail Service 





Before these lines are read, it is 
hoped the New York senate will have 
passed the bills 
for regulating 
the stock 
change 


Proper Regulation 

Desirable ex- 
which 
went through the house last week 
by an overwhelming vote. These 
measures are in the interest of hon- 
est and reliable methods, and we un- 
derstand are favored by the gentle- 
men of character in the stock ex- 
change. Its waning business is 
shown the astounding fact that 
of the millions of dollars of so- 
called street financing for rail- 
roads and industrials last year, 69% 
was placed directly with the public 
by bankers and dealers,’ 25% was 
placed by subscription, and only 6% 
was placed through the stock ex- 
change. Yet for years certain news- 
papers and even an occasional al- 
leged farm paper have educated 
their readers to believe that the stock 
exchange was the only medium 
through which to invest money 
safely! 


by 
2000 
Wall 





San Jose Scale in Abundance can 
be secured by growing the osage or- 
ange. It is just the thing to breed 
them. 





brings to each subscriber of American Agriculturist 
the backing, protection and help of Orange Judd 
Company’s national organization, large resources and 
75 years’ experience. Each subscriber is entitled to 
receive, through this department of American Agri- 
culturist, free upon request, answers to questions about 
busitiess matters, financial advice, or other helps in 
commercial affairs. 


Shall He Buy Sugar Stock? 


Last year American Sugar Beet Com- 
pany ranged from $46 to $77 per share 
(par $100), but now it is down around 
$26. American Sugar Refineries last 
year was $113 to $133, and this year 
has been below $110.—IK. J. H. 

Sugar itself has declined in price, 
so that the shares of concerns en- 
gaged in producing or refining sugar 
naturally are affected. The short 
world-crop of cane and beets in 1911 
was followed by a big crop in 1912. 
Who can tell what it will be in 1913 
or what the tariff will be? Free sugar 
may put Refineries up and Beet Sugar 
down. Moreover, what protection has 
an investor in these stocks against 
their manipulation? The man om- 
niscient enough to correctly foretell 
the future course of the market, for 
either shares, produce or live stock, 
would easily make many fortunes. 

Mining Investments 

I have a chance to get hold of a 
quarter interest in what looks to be a 
good mining prospect. There have been 
so many fake mining stocks offered that 
I am fearful about gaijing into this deal. 
I am a farmer and know nothing about 
mines.—I!H. y S.. Freeborn County, 
Minn. 

Why gamble on a thing which you 
confess you know nothing about? If 
you do this and lose, you have only 
yourself to blame, while if you win, 
you have only’ yourself to praise. 
Mining is a great industry. A good 
mine properly managed may be a 
bonanza. An undeveloped “prospect” 
is not an investment, it is a gamble 
which may or may not turn out well. 


A Pointed Question 

How do you know that everyone is 
honest who advertises in your Farmers’ 
Exchange, Real Estate Market, or your 
other smaller advertisers? To be sure, 
I have dealt with quite a number of 
them during the past 10 years, as well 
as with your bigger advertisers, and 
always with satisfaction, but I won- 
dered how you did it.—IA. T. Upcraft. 

Our readers would be amazed to 
know the care we take to admit only 
the advertisements of responsible 
people. It may take, not days, but 
weeks of investigation, correspond- 
ence, travel and personal inquiry, 
in addition to employing the usual 
means of securing information, be- 
fore a stranger is admitted to our 
advertising columns. Eut in the case 
of our subscribers who wish to buy 
or .sell through our Farmers’ Ex- 
change, live stock advertising, ete, 
our experience is that they are almost 
invariably honest, competent and 
careful. Out of thousands of trans- 
actions between our readers and those 
who advertise in our Farmers’ Ex- 
change, live stock, etc, satisfaction is 
well nigh universal. A farmer or 
breeder who offers anything for sale 
usually lives on his own farm, is per- 
manently located, and wants to please 
his customers so he can do more 
business with them; he has everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by this 
policy. Parcel post is doing much to 
aid farmers and others in this dealing 
direct with each other. If you have 
anything to sell or exchange, the 
quickest way to dispose of it is 
through our Farmers’ Exchange. 

A Common Mistake 

Inclosed find $2 for a three years’ sube 
scription.—!John Sebastian. 

This letter was nicely written, the 
$2 was pinned to it, carefully inclosed 
in an envelope, and then put in the 
outside addressed envelope so as to 
avoid being tampered with in- the 
mails. But the subscriber did not 
give his. postoffice or state, and the 
postmark was too blurred to be legi- 
ble. Out of over half a million sub- 
scribers’ addresses classified among 
50,000 postoffices, we have no means 
of locating this mame if it is a re- 
newal, or of knowing whether .it is 
a new subscriber. The only thing our 
subscription department can do is 
to wait until the gentleman ‘com- 
plains,” when it is to be hoped that 
his postoffice address will be furnished. 
This is only one example of many in- 
stances of such carelessness that oc- 
cur every week, sometimes every day. 
Indeed, out of every 100 complants 
from subscribers, the experience of 
legitimate publishers is that over 75 
are due to some carelessness on the 
part of the sender or agent, some 
are due to the postal service, and the 
rest are squarely up to the publisher, 
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Economy in Outlay Is Urged 


GOVERNOR’S INQUIRY BOARD REPORTS ON 
CONDITIONS DEALING WITH EXECUTIVE 
AND LEGISLATIVE EXPENSES IN NEW 
YORE 


One of the first official acts of Gov 
Sulzer was to appoint a board of in- 
quiry concerning state expenditures 
and to submit recommendations that 
would secure greater economy as well 
as greater efficiency. The committee 
has just reported, recommending radi- 
cal changes in the present methods 
and system of finance of the state. It 
finds there has been great extrava- 
gZance, poor bookkeeping, no _ fixed 
method of dealing with appropriations 
or public improvements; indeed, every- 
thing is developed in a sort or hit-or- 
miss fashion, This committee declares 
emphatically that the proposed $1,000,- 
000 state industrial farm colony for 
tramps ought “be abandoned. It 
says that the $3,000,000 prison farm 
for women at Valatie should also be 
abandoned. This corhmittee charac- 
terizes the $3,000,000 Letchworth vil- 
lage cottage colony for epileptics as 
an extravagant scheme, and declares 
the same is true of the $2,000,000 cot- 
tage colony for boys at Yorktown 
Hights, 

The committee also questions the 
advisability of expending $3,000,000 for 
an agricultural school on Long Island, 
The other secondary agricultural 
schools of the state have been care- 
fully examined, and it was found that 
the number of students in each is 
small, yet the expense is large, mak- 
ing the per capita expense so high as 
to indicate that after all there is no 
great demand for any further schools 
of agriculture in New York-at present. 
The committee thinks that the back- 
to-the-farm cry has been overworked, 
and that there is abundant oppor- 
tunity for everybody in the state to 
secure a higher education in agricul- 
ture in the schools already existent if 
such instruction is wanted. The fact 
is, the present schools have been built 
at enormous expense and the cry is 
for more money, yet the number of 
students in proportion is small. 


Highway Department Criticized 

Much criticism was directed against 
the expenditures on the highway de- 
partment, It recommends that the 
maintenance fund be*cut from $4,700,- 
000 as proposed to $2,000,000. “The 
maintenance bureau of the highway 
départment,” says the committee, “‘ap- 
pears to have always worked on un- 
scientific principles. Everything seems 
to have been done ina hurry and with. 
out sufficient preparation. Even when 
@ wrong system has not been deliber- 
ately adopted, it appears that exami- 
nation of roads intended to be re- 
paired has been made in the winter 
with snow upon the ground which 
made is impossible to get any accurate 
knowledge of the character of the soil 
and the specifications drawn upon 
such information have necessarily 
been faulty.”” The committee declares 
that the most vicious feature of let- 
ting contracts appears to have been 
the number of awarding contracts for 
repairs without asking for competitive 
bids; “The committee goes on to say 
that broken stone was paid for at 
prices varying from $1.20 to $8.25 per 
cubic yard; that rolling charges vary 
from $10 to $15 a day, to $10, $15 and 
$40 a mile. The rate allowed by law 
for roHing town roads is $10 a day. At 
$10 a mile a roller would earn $80 a 
day. 

The committee condemns the meth- 
od of keeping the accounts of the 
state, in which it was shown that 
there was an overaccumulation of $18.- 
773,000 in the sinking fund. It almost 
seems to be a fact that this money 
was held by the state, and the state 
officials did not even know it was 
there, or that the accumulation had 
been made too rapidly. The committee 
does. not understand why the _ state 
educational department should have 
suddenly have grown so expensive, 
and there are certain features about 
these appropriations and the work of 
this department that will require fur- 
ther examination. It seems very likely 
that there is an oversupply of experts 
in the educational department and 
these experts have misinformed the 
legislatures, by so doing, getting un- 
usually large appropriations that tend 
to establish bureaucracy in the educa- 
tional department rather than efli- 
ciéncy in training the boys and girls 
of the state. The committee advises 
that an investigation as to the value 
of the several expense features of the 
department of education be forthwith 
made, 

Other recommendations of the com- 
mittee are: That no compensation be 
made by the state for diseased cattle 
and horses destroyed; that no more 
financial aid be given to county fairs; 
a slow-down in expenditures for the 
state college of forestry, and an inves- 
tigation of the graft in the work of 
repairing the state capitol. About the 
only criticism thaé can be found with 
this report is in reference to the rec- 
ommendation that no compensation 
be made for diseased cattle and horses 
destroyed, Assistance in the part of 
the state is meeting these losses is 
justifiable and right. The state acts 
en its own authority and should bear 





EMPIRE STATE EXPENSES 


a part of the expense. Why the state 
should appropriate part of the money 
for providing grade crossings over 
railroads and not help farmers in 
equally important matters, is one of- 
the riddles impossible to solve. 

All in all, this report of the com+ 
mittee will be received by all-thinking 
citizens in the light of careful study. 
What is actually needed, and the com- 
mittee so recommends, is that a state 
board of estimate and contract and a 
commissioner of efliciency be provid- 
ed to take charge of the state’s"finan- 
cial matters, Were these provisions 
made, it would be possible for any 
citizen to report at any time anything 
that savors of graft, inefficiency of 
shady transactions. This would pro- 
vide the machinery whereby all -que 
tionable enterprises concerning the 
state’s activities could be investigated 
at once. When we have the case of a 
citizen of the state riding in his auto- 
mobile to the state fair using the au- 
tomobile in a semiofficial way, charg- 
ing the state $120 for the week of the 
state fair, we have a case where it 
would be simple to refer such a qu.-s8- 
tion to a state department of contract 
in efliciency and secure investigation 
at once. No doubt there are hundreds 
of similar transactions as this auto- 
mobile case going on in the state 
every year. Of course the taxpayers 
pay the bills, The time for a clean 
up, for placing the state's finances on 
a higher plane and iin a_ position 
where no scandal can henceforth ever 
be attached, is the opportunity now 
before the legislature, 





Topography cf Miami Valley 

The United ftates geographical 
Survey some time ago printed some 
interesting information on the drain- 
age basin of the Miami river, one of 
the streams causing such tremendous 
damage last week. The Miami river 
is formed in Logan county, O, by 
small streams rising in Auglaize and 
Hardin counties, flows. in a_ slight 
westerly direction and joins the Ohio 
river at the Indiana state line. Still- 
water river from the west, and Mad 
river from the east, both tributary, 
are the only important tributaries 
in the upper part of the basin. The 
length of the Miami is about 140 miles. 
Its drainage area comprises d400 
square miles, fairly regular in shape, 
valleys of head waters as far down as 
Dayton narrow and comparatively 
shallow. The elevation of the sources 
of the river is 1000 feet; at Dayton 
725, and at Hamilton 565, this show- 
ing a substantial fall in the course 
of the river of a little less than 4 
feet to the mile. The mean annual 
rainfall is about 42 inches. At Ham- 
ilton, O, the river is 350 to 425 feet 
wide. 





Don’t Be Miserly—It is better to 
buy a few pure-bred dairy cows if 
you cannot buy all pure-breds, and 
eliminate the scrubs as the pure-breds 
increase. If you wish to increase the 
profits of your herd and the satisfac- 
tion you get out of the business, do not 
be miserly in buying your stock.— 
IJ, E. L. 








FLY TO PIECES 


The Effect of\Coffee on Highly Or- 
ganized People 


“I have been a coffee user for 
years, and about two years ago got 
into a very serious condition of dys- 
pepsia and indigestion. It seemed to 
me I would’ fly to pieces. I. was so 
nervous that at the least noise I was 
distressed, and many times could not 
straighten myself up because of the 
Pain. 

Tea is just as injurious, because it 
contains caffeine, the same drug 
found in coffee. 

“My physician told me I must not 
eat any heavy or ‘strong food and 
ordered a diet, giving me some med- 
icine. I- followed directions carefully 
but kept on using coffee and did not 
get any better. 

“Last winter my husband, who was 
away on busifiess, had Postum served 
to him in the family where he 
boarded. He liked it so well that 
when he came home he brought 
some with him. We began using it 
and I found it most excellent. 

“While I drank it my stomach 
never bothered me in the least, and 
I got over my nervous troubles. When 
the Postum was gone we returned to 
coffee, then my stomach began to 
hurt me as before and the nervous 
conditions came on again. 


“That showed me exactly what was 
the cause of the whole trouble, so 
I quit drinking coffee altogether and 
kept on using Postum. The old 
troubles left again and have never 
returned.” 

“There’s a Treason,” and it is ex- 
plained in the little book. “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to time. 
They are genuine, true, and full of 
human. interest, 


You want style and soundness 
in your car—you get them in the 


Style, good looks and quality in a motor 
Car are as important to the farmer as to 
his city brother. 

Granting that this is true, it is equal 

-true that the Hupmobile is the _— 
of its class that compares—in style, good 
pee and quality—with the largest and 


Your automobile should justify the same 
pride in appearance and performance 
that you used to feel toward your tho- 
roughbred driving horse and your snappy 
rig in the old days. 

o> Hupmobile is a true thorough- 


You see it in every line of the car, you 
uncover it when you raise the hood, you 
see it in the S$ performance on the 
road—in its power, its speed, its flexibil- 
ity and its silence. 

These characteristics are so pronounced 
that the Hupmobile has truly become 
the Car of the American Family. 


It has broadened the social life of hun- 


dreds—yes-thousands—of families, 
It will bring you and your family 
sn ete eae ae ae 
wi near- 
the family to to ail the naigh- 
borhood frolics and parties—take 
where you want to go—all at the most 
moderate cost. 
And if the family numbers more than four, 
‘ou can have the six-passenger Hupmo- 
at a slight additional price and an 
—— in upkeep that is scarcely no- 


You are familiar with gas and 
mach inery— ve been by your 
business for a S while—so you 
appreciate Hupmobile and = 
plicity; and realize how easy itis to care 
for one at home. 

No car—at any price—can give you more 
style and ess than the Hupmobile; 
but many do give less. 

Write for the Hupmobile catalog and the 

of nearest dealer. 





e ree 
motor, 34-inch 





Hupmobile “32” 6-pass. Touring Car (IMustrated), fully equipped, $1200 
F. O. B. Detroit, including equipment of windshield, mohair top per 
gavelope. Jiffy curtains, speedometer, quick detachable rims, two fold- 
ing revolving occasional seats in tonneau, foot rést in tonneau, 
absorber, gas headlights, Prest-o-Lite tank. oil lamps. tools and 

Th forward and reverse, sli 

¢ bore and 5%%-inch stroke; 
x4-inch tires. Standard color, black. Tri 


“32” Touring Car, fully equipped, 
pd ogg Ay = op 


€ Rears. our 
wheelbase, 126 
i black and 


1000 f.o.b. Detroit . 
750 £. 0. b. Detroit 








Hupp Motor Car Co., 


1214 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








The Ever Welcome Smoke 


Ever see a man who wasn’t glad to get @ 


pipeful of 


Romeo 1 6c. 


Waees” 


If he doesn’t already know Velvet, he soon 
learns that it is the best tobacco anyone can 


ask for. : 

His face will light up with 
pleasure when he lights ip a 
pipeful of this refreshing no- 
bite” Velvet. 

You want the best tobacco going— 
somethin you wel ouepeae= oe 
of. So if atin of Veivet into your 
pocket today. Your dealer keeps it. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Advocated Cleaning Tobacco Seed 


R, H, STEWART, CLINTON COUNTY PA 


Those who attended the Clinton 
county tobacco growers’ association 
meeting held at Island, Pa, last Sat- 
urday, felt amply repaid for the time 
spent by the information which was 
imparted along the lines which in- 
terest all growers. Otto Olson demon- 
strated the work of cleaning tobacco 
seed. He had a cleaner which does 
the work of separating the good seed 
from the poor in a very satisfactory 
manner. In the raising of tobacco, as 
well as in other crops, it has been 
proved that good, clean seed is pref- 
erable to a poor, weak seed. This to- 
bacco seed cleaning machine throws 
out the weak and poor seed and all 
the light ones, retaining the heavier 
and more virile. Mr Olson is the gov- 
ernment official in charge of the ex- 
perimental plots, and considers it a 
very important point that seed 
that has strong vitality be 
sown. 

The _ fertilizer question was dis- 
cussed and sentiment was strong in 
favor of the use of chemical fertilizer 
in bulk, the farmérs doing the mix- 
ing. Some fertilizer representatives 
were present and expressed their 
opinion that home mixing would not 
give as good results as the factory 
mixed product, claiming that the work 
would not be as thorough as at the 
factory. 

The seed 
nearly all 


only 
should 


offered for cleaning was 
of Havana, which shows 
little seedleaf will be grown in this 
section. The 1912 crop of Havana 
has about all been sold, and most of 
it shipped. Prices range from 12 to 
19 cents for Havana wrapper and 
binders. No litigations have arisen 
between producer and buyer, which 
is evidence that it must bs _satis- 
factory. 

There may be a slight increase in 
acreage over 1912, but there will be 
@ decrease in the acreage of seedleaf, 
as some growers will change from the 
growing of seedieaf to Havana. 

Farmers are becoming more inter- 
ested in the work of the organization 
and the experimental work, as is evi- 
denced by an increase of membership 
at each of the meetings. The next 
regulur meeting will be held April 
26 at the public hall at Island, two 
miles east of Lock Haven. 





Pennsylvania News 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK, PENNSYLVANIA 


York county tobacco growers are 
dissatisfied with present market con- 
ditions. A large number of repre- 
sentative farmers therefore held @& 
meeting and decided to co-operate 
in improving the quality of their prod- 
uct with the determination of getting 
better prices. An association was 
formed and an expert will be em- 
ployed to appraise, classify and sell 
all tobacco at its actual vaiue. Own- 
ers of over 250 acres off tobacco land 
were present. These produced over 
300,000 pounds last season, 

In 1862, Mr MeCollum, 
in Columbia county, planted 183 
maple, ash and willow saplings. Of 
this number 163 survive, a_ fitting 
monument to his memory. The ob- 
ject lesson is worthy of more general 
emulation. The town is one of the 
best shaded in the state, and its trees 
attract general attention from visitors. 

The state game commission reported 
that 819 buck deer were killed in 
Pennsylvania last fall. It is stated 
that G7 doe deer were slaughtered, 
contrary to law. Many of the offend- 
ers were arrested and fined. A con- 
siderable number of elk have been 
liberated on the state forest reserves, 
and as they will be protected by leg- 
islative enactment for several years, 
it is believed they will thrive and mul- 
liply rapidly. Many years ago, Penn- 
sylvania was noted for the abundance 
of both elk and deer. 


who lives 





Rushing Spring Work—Spring work 
is here in Northampton Co. Farmers 
are plowing, hauling manure, sowing 
clover seed, and hired help is ex- 
tremely scarce, and command high 
wages. Clover seed is $14 p bu, wheat 
$1.05, corn 70c, buckwheat 8O0c, apples 
$1.20, potatoes $1, oats 45c, butter 30c 
p lb, milk 3%c p qt, eggs 20c¢ p doz. 
Hay is scarce, bringing $20 p ton for 
timothy and $18 for clover. Fruit 
trees and winter grain are in good 
conditicn, and promise a fair crop. 

Farm Prices Good—The winter just 
closing has been the warmest on rec- 
ord in Adams Co. There were but 
three days of sleighing, Dec 24-26. 
Grass and grain have passed through 
the winter fairly well, and farm stock 
is in good condition. The hens are 
shelling out eggs and poultry has be- 
come a great secondary farm indus- 
try. Much rain in Feb and Mar made 
the fields too wet for working, but 
some pruning and spraying have been 
done. Farm sales have been numer- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


ous and well attended, and prices have 
been fairly good, as ,;ill be seen in 
this averaging of reports of 40 farm 
sales: Highest horse at 35 sales av- 
eraged $195 ea, highest span mules at 
24 sales averaged $380, highest cow 
at 38 sales averaged $70. Average 
attendance at 30 sales was 350. Chick- 
ens at five sales averaged 23c p Ib, 
and turkeys at two sales 52c. Young 
pigs sold for $10 p pair. Wheat is $1 
p bu, corn 55c, rye 70c, oats 35c, hay 
$11, eggs $1.70, potatoes 50c. Farm 
wages are about $20 p month, with 
board. 

Wheat and Rye Good—wWinter has 
been unusually open, with an occa- 
sional cold snap in Cambria Co. 
Farmers are hauling out manure and 
making ready for spring work. Wheat 
and rye look well. Two large barns 
will be built in this vicinity this spring. 
Butter sells at 35 to 40c p lb, eggs 25c 
p doz, potatoes Fic p bu. 

Plowing Well Under Way—Fine 
spring weather has enabled the farm- 
ers to have their plowing well under 
way in Armstrong ('o. Grain is look- 
ing fine. Stock has wintered well. 
Cattle are high in price, while feed 
is much lower in price. 

Wheat Growing Fast—Are having 
very nice springlike weather in Car- 
lisle, also some very heavy rains and 
high winds. Wheat looks fine and is 
growing fast, also grass, Some are 
plowing. Not much gardening done yet. 
Sales are about over. Stock of all 
kinds brought good prices. Many peo- 
ple are changing locations. Some 
clover seed sowed. Wheat is $1'p bu, 
corn 60c, rye 55¢, bran $1.30 p 100 
lbs, clover seed $10 p bu, eggs 15c, 
butter 29c, onions 75c, potatoes 45c, 


NEW YORK 
New Feed and Fertilizer Bills 


As reported last week, the attempt 
to levy a farmers’ tax on all feeding 
stuffs and fertilizers sold in th- 
State has failed. This tax was 
levied on each ton, One of the 
arguments advanced was, there 
‘was need of more revenue to 
handle the licensing, the inspection 
and the administration of the present 
laws. Realizing that a half million 
dollars was absurd, the state depart- 
ment of agriculture now has asked 
that the annual license fee, on basis 
of brands, shall be increased from $20 
to $30 a brand on commercial ferti- 
lizers, and from $25 to $30 a brand on 
commercial feeding stuffs. These 
brand license fees are to be paid Ty 
the manufacturers, importers or 
agents. No objection will be raised 
against either bill in this form. Al- 
though late in the session, it is be- 
lieved that both bills will be passed 
and got before the governor for his 
action, 

The Carlisle special inquiry com- 
mission has reported many recom- 
mendations concerning the state busi- 
ness, Its proposal, that the annual 
appropriations by the state to aid n 
supporting town and county fairs, is 
not generally accepted with favor ty 
many members of the legislature 
Party lines seem not to be considered 
in the alignment of forces in favor of 
these appropriations, It is believed 
that any attempt to stop these annur: 
appropriations for fairs will encounter 
stubborn resistance. 

The Seeley milk bill that would take 
from the department of agriculture all 
inspection work concerning milk and 
turn this over to a. milk committee 
consisting of two doctors from New 
York city and the commission of agri- 
culture, ex officio, has been dropped 
because of the disfavor by which it 
was received, not only from dairymen 
and milkmen in general, but by boards 
of health in all other cities aff towns 
other than New York that have estab- 
lished boards of health. This bill was 
nonsense in the first placé. What 
desired is that all dairy inspection 
work be placed in the hands of the 
state commissioner of agriculture and 
his: certification be sufficient for ad- 
mission- into any city or town, Un- 
doubtedly this line of legislation will 
sooner or later prevail. 


Commission Bill in Danger 





The Roosevelt-Cole commission bill 
now before the New York legislature 
is in danger. A lobby of commission 
merchant interests has been working 
silently against the measure, ‘The bill, 
as amended and presented two weeks 
ago has again been changed in what 
are called “minor details.” Early this 
week it was listed for second reading 
in the assembly, and third reading in 
the senate. 

Commission interests spent money 
freely in a publicity campaign to kill 
the bill if possible. But since growers 
and shippers and the consuming pub- 
lic are deeply interested in the bill, 
compromises were made and every- 
thing appeared lovely for the amend- 
ed measure to pass and it was taken 
for granted that opposition would 
cease, It is reported, however, that a 
large fund has been raised and a 
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strong lobby put to work to defeat the 
measure. This lobby is reported to be 
working on the assembly, but not on 
the senate. The idea apparently is to 
place the bill in the hands of the 
rules committee which takes charge 
of all legislation the latter part of this 
week, It is expected that Assembly- 
man Cole, who is engineering the bill 
through the lower house, will call for 
a showing upon the floor if this com- 
mittee by force or trickery attempts 
to destroy the bill. 

Farmers and shippers on the one 
hand and consumers on,the other, 
have both been suffering from unjust 
commission practices. The object of 
the bill is to place responsibility where 
it really belongs and make the com- 
mission men accountable as agents to 
shippers. This it will do by placing 
the commission interests under the 
supervision of the state commissionér 
of agriculture, who may refuse to 
grant licenses where he is convinced 
there is likely to be illegal practice, 





New Barns—Farmers in 
Lisbon have their wood up and-_cut 
and are drawing manure. Very little 
plowing done last fall. A number of 
new barns will be built next summer, 
Cows are high, selling from $40 to 
$80 ea, butter 32c p Ib, potatoes Tic 
p bu, oats 50c, barley $1, eggs 20c. 
Farmers of Lisbon have formed a 
farmers’ league. 

County” Bureau Established—Rain 
has been pouring most of the time in 
Chautauqua Co since the afternoon of 
Easter Sunday. .The creeks are very 
high and many cellars have water in 
them. Colder weather followed and 
the rain changed to snow. A speaker 
who is connected with the state agri 
dept is expected to address Hanover 
grange Apr 19 on Cow testing. Cows 
and horses are very high. Butter 
brings 30c p lb, eggs 19c p doz, ap- 
ples 95c p 100 lbs. A Chautauqua Co 
pomona has been established at Chau- 
tauqua, N Y. 

New Seeding Fine—Having some 
very wet weather, and the ground is 
looking soft in Steuben Co, New 
seding is looking fine. There will be 
a lot of seeding done this spring as 
grass seed is cheaper than common. 
Hay and potatoes are very cheap and 
no demand. Now calves are 10c p lb, 
butter is 30c p Ib, eggs are 18c p doz. 
Cheese factories have not started yet. 
There will be a lot pf lime spread this 
spring. Not much commercial ferti- 
lizer is used in this section. 

Poor Sap Season—Very poor sap 
season in Oneida Co. Only a few half- 
day runs. Roads are in very bad con- 
dition. After the frost came out they 
seem to be worse than common, there 
being so little snow last winter the 
frost went in deeper, At a recent big 
auction 90 head of cattle were sold, 
the average price of cows being $6150, 
The highest price paid was $86. Sam- 
uel Kapler opened hisecheese factory 
Mar 26 at Lee Center. 

Wheat Looks Good—Niagara Co 
was visited with a very heavy wind- 
storm with rain recently. Ground is 
full of water, and some places are 
flooded. Farmers were getting ready 
to spray, but have been delayed. 
Wheat looks very good on the ground, 
Stock has wintered well. Hay is cheap- 
er, $10 to 512 p ton at barn. Hired 
help is scarce, some asking $20 p 
month. 

Grain and Grass Good—Spring was 
ushered in with a high wind in Schuy- 
ler Co. Wheat and grass are growing 
and seem to be in good shape consid- 
ering the bare winter. Warm rains 
have been a great help to it, Some 
farmers have started the plow, but it 
is plenty moist, _The snow and ice 
have all disappeared and the roads 
are not bad. Some have been scraped. 
Farmers are slicking up their places 
getting ready for field work. Potatoes 
bring 40c at the loading station. Some 
cellars of potatoes have rotted very 
badly. 

No Spring Pigs—Had real spring 
weather for about two weeks in Cayu- 
ga Co. Not as many auctions as usual. 
Practically no spring pigs yet, and 
prices will be high. Milk is $1.60 p 
100 lbs, butter 40c, eggs 20c, potatoes 
50c, oats 50c. Hay in barn. is about 
$10 p ton, market dull. Grain and mead- 
ows generally look good, consider- 
ing the uneven winter weather. Horses 
are scarce and high, most farmers 
going to the sale stables and buying 
western stock, A number of carloads 
have already been sold in Auburn. 


Cheaper Lime for Farmers—As a 
result of effective work by a commit- 
tee composed of W. L. Terhune, 
George Allen and Harry Livermore of 
Waterville, Oneida farmers will be 
able to buy lime for $1.35 p ton. Pre- 
vious prices ranged from $3.50 to $7 p 
ton. The committee was appointed by 
C, Green Brainard of Waterville, new- 
ly elected president of the Oneida Co 
farm improvement assn. The rate of 
$1.35 at the quarry has been obtained 
and a circular letter containing the 
price has been sent to farmers by the 
assn. Incidentally with the low price, 
the committee obtained a low tate of 
transportation. The agri dept of the 
N Y C railroad has taken the matter 
up with the freight dept, and it is 
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stated by the railroads’ agriculturist 
that if the Oneida Co agent of the 
firm handling the lime at the rate 
mentioned would give the company 
the destination of any shipments 
which they might wish to make im- 
mediately, the company would make 
application to the public service com- 
mission to allow it to put rates in 
force on one day’s notice instead of 
the usual 30 days’ notice. 

No Demand for Hay—The sugar sea- 
son in Chautauqua Co is not very en- 
couraging on account of so much mild 
weather. Ice is all gone out of Chau- 
tauqua lake. Hay is a drug, there is 
no demand for it. Cows are bringing 
$40 to $50 ea, potatoes 0c p bu. No 
demand for apples. 

Rye Looking Badly—The strong 
wind of Mar 21 blew the roofs off 
barns in Oswego Co, and blew 
over some silos, There is quite a con- 
trast in extremes of weather condi- 
tions between this winter and last. 
Unusual warm and mild weather pre- 
vailed this winter in comparison, with 
unusual cold and stormy weather last 
winter. Cows are freshening fast, in- 
creasing the milk supply rapidly. Live 
veals are coming on the market, sell- 
ing at 8c p lb. The ice is all out of 
the ponds and has been for some time. 
Winter rye is looking badly. It has 
not had the customary covering of 
snow this winter as a_ protection 
against frost and freezing weather. 
This has been a-very poor spring for 
sap and the maple sugar men, Many 
spring birds have already arrived, in- 
cluding robins, meadow larks, blue- 
birds and killdeers. Some are proph- 
esying a moderately early spring as 
there is no snow and no frost in the 
ground, Fruit trees are being trimmed. 
Several thunder storms have already 
arrived. Butter is 34c p lb, eggs 20c 
mill feeds are not high in price, 


Wheat Looks Well—Wheat in On- 
tario Co has come through the win- 
ter well and looks fine, except on some 
wet lands. Some have sown grass 
seed, which is somewhat cheaper 
than last year. Clover seed is $13 
to $14, timothy $2.50. Veal calves 
are bringing good prices, 10c p 1b 1 w, 
Chickens and fowls are scarce and 
bring 20 to 25c p Ib. Some have be- 
gun spraying, but weather has been 
too wet. 

Using Separators—Had some very 
warm weather in Franklin Co part 
of the month, but followed by the 
worst sleet storm of the season. 
Everything has been covered with ice 
to the depth of at least half an inch. 
There has been but little maple sugar 
made here yet. Cows have wintered 
well and are high in price this spring. 
Butter is about 36c p lb. Veal calves 
dressed are llc p lb, eggs 18 to 19¢ 
p doz, potatoes 45c p bu, hay $13 to 
$14 p ton. A great deal of commer- 
cial fertilizer is being bought this 
season. Many farmers are using 
cream separators, 

New York Butter Scoring—In the 
March butter scoring held at the New 
York state college of agriculture at 
Ithaca, the following makers’ received 
a score of 90 or above. Fred R. Bar- 
den of Mt Clemens, Mich, received a 
score of 96.8% on certified milk: 

Salt Water 
1. — 12.7% 
12.4 
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Corn and Cow Contests 


A. LEWIS, FREDERICK COUNTY, MD 


Prof W. B. Kemp, instructor in 
agriculture in the Frederick and Mid- 
dletown high schools, has announced 
that a county-wide corn growing con- 
test will ‘be held under the auspices 
of the agricultural department of the 
two schools. There are 97 boys in the 
two classes. The contest, which will 
be held in accordance with the rules of 
the Maryland agricultural college, will 
be open to every boy in the county 
under 18 years of age. 

Prizes will be awarded for the best 
acre yield. ._Each acre must be in a 
compact,. single plot roughly square 
and must not be bisected by a stream 
of water or lie in an especially favor- 
able location. It is aimed to keep 
the basic conditions of the contest as 
uniform as possible. The corn will be 
rated as follows: 60% on yield, and 
40% on economy of production. When 
the corn is husked it will be weighed 
and again at the college where the 
judging will be done. The weighing is 
to determine the amount of water. 
The quantity of water found has been 
an important bearing upon the Feep- 
ing qualities of the corn. If there is 
too much water there is danger of 
freezing and too little is apt to mean 
mold. A 50-pound sample of average 
ears will be taken from each acre. 

The winning exhibits will probably 
be exhibited at the Frederick county 
fair, together with the exhibit of the 
classes of the two high schools. The 
prize winners will be shown at the 
Baltimore agricultural exhibit next 
December, 
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City Market Practical 


Cleveland boasts of four municipal 


markets. In many ways the city is a 
pioneer in this line of activity, and 
now has a well-managed and regu- 
lated system of markets, according to 
John F. Sinclair, who has recently 
written a bulletin on municipal mar- 
kets. The central market is equipped 
with 27 stalls, each doing a successful 
business, There are 29 butter stands, 


24 grocery and 12 booths for handling 
fish. Around the outside the 106 veg- 
etable and fruit stands are in great 
demand and a big business, which is 


largely retail, is done. 

In the same locality is a growers’ 
market, doing chiefly wholesale busi- 
ness, covering four miles of space. In 
this market 1082 farmers have perma- 
nent stands, and 500 more visit the 
market. 


The old west side market has been 





patronized for years, Here are 2 
dealers in meat, 16 ~in butter, 
12 in groceries and eight fish 
dealers, Besides these are 34 stands 
outside the market. A curb and grow- 
ers’ market is also maintained, This 
market. is+to | replaced in the near 
future by one of the most modern 
markets in the country. It will be 
fireproof and sanitary, and have a 
cold storage, Each stall will be 
equipped with scales owned by the 
city to insure honest weights, The 
city is also to own the meat blocks 
and trucks, which will be locked up 
it 8 a m, in ordey to eliminate truck- 
ing during market hours. ‘There will 
be stands for 9S meat and butter deal- 
ers. A shed in connection will.accom- 
modate 138 produce and fruit dealers. 
The market at the south end of the 
city is not well patronized because of 
its location, and because a 3-cent car- 
fare brings many of its patrons into 
the downtown shopping district. The 
sanitary rules are strict and rigidly 
enforced, The buildings are old, but 
accommodations good, except in the 
central market, where the aisles are 
too narrow to accommodate the vast 
throngs. Stalls are assigned by the 
boards of public service, and rents 
vary with the location, The growers 


who sell produce pay a license of $10 
a year. In 1911 the receipts from the 
markets were $41,058, and the expen- 
ditures $13,551. 

Patrons. of these municipal marke s 
come from all classes, the poorest and 
the most aristocratic. The volume of 
business is enormous and the stands 
sn great demand. Prices are regulated 
by supply and demand, and are gener- 
ally lower than the outside market, 
and the quality of the food is due to 
efficient inspection, Retail dealers are 
hostile to the market, although they 
buy from the growers in order to cut 
out the commission man, The lower 
rents, cash system, elimination of de- 
livery and telephone expenses, and the 
better variety and quality of foods on 
the market, make competition difficult 
for the retailers. The advantages of a 
market in the city are great. The va- 
riety and quality of the food is better, 
and. the influence on the retail prices 
is beneficial. The city is firmly com- 
mitted te a policy of maintaining the 
market system. 


Prices on Uninined Fertilizers 


At this season farmers are particu- 
larly interested in fertilizers, Although 
only.a relatively few mix their ferti- 
lizers at home they like to know the 
price of the raw products, Others who 
do mix their fertilizers can get a line 
on costs in the following table of 
clHemicals and prices. These are whole- 
sale at New York or other points, and 
are prices of carlots sold direct to the 
manufacturer for cash on receipt of 
bill of lading. In smaller lots they 
come higher, also at retail. 








Nitrate of soda, 95% pure, per 100 Ibs... .$2.65 
Sulphate of ammonia, 100 ibs .......... 3.30 
Dried blood, New York, low grade ..... 2.75 
Dried blood, western, high grades, fine 
ground, f @ b Chicago .....+-.-«++e++- 2.65 


Tankage, concentrated, f o b Chicago per ; 
t 2.30 


unf 
Tankage, concentrated, high 











Chicago, Per UNit .......seccccscccoes 2 
Potashes 
Double manure salt, 4%a53% basis, 2000 Ibs, 
f o b Charieston ; 
48%, in bags in ‘ 
High grade manure salt (90 a 98% sulphate pot- 
“ash shipment 
Manure salt in bulk, 20% 
Kaintt, rer ton : 
Murtate potash, 80% 
Phosphates 
Acid phosphates, per unit, 1657 .........06---. $0.45 
Steamed bone, per ton Pienbvevegotes 22.00 
Ground bone, raw, POOR ccdoovebecveceqees . 28.00 
S C phosphate rock, ground, per f o b Ashley _ 
River, 2000 Ibs ...... 75 
o WE wcoececcccccscoeese 25 
Florida high grade phosphate roc 
Mandina, Per tOM ... cece svceereccencveseses 6.75 
Florida land pebble and phosphate rock, f o b 
Tampa, per ton . Coc cgesegreacsorsesosese 4.00 
Tennessee phosphate, f o b Mt Pleasant, domes- . 
ties, 70.8 80%, Per toM .....ccccceccccoccess 5.50 





NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 60c 
p bu, oats 43c, bran $23.50 p ton, mid- 
dlings 28.50, timothy hay 18, eggs 26c 
p doz, poultry 14@15c p Ib, potatoes 
2.25@2.50 p bbl, turnips 1, apples 
2.0@4, carrots 1, beets 1.50. 

At Baffalo, eggs 23c p doz, fowls 
19¢ p 1b, potatoes 60c p bu, turnips 
T5e; apples $1.75@3.25, onions 20@50c 
p bu, timothy hay 17.50 p ten, clover 
mixed i4, rye straw 10.50. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


—as 
Butter 

A temporary and exceedingly inter- 
esting phase of the flood disasters in 
the west was the cessation of ship- 
ments of butter to the New York mar- 
ket, price moving up sharply 4c p Ib 
to 44@45c. Meanwhile the milk sup- 
ply was inadequate, floods in 4 
state making it impossible for any- 
thing like regular shipments. With 
an imminént shortage of beef and 
eggs at the close of last week, middle- 
men did not hesitate to boost prices 
as much as they dared. A rapid 
clearing up of transportation facili- 
ties restores conditions to a normal. 

The government report on the 
amount of oleo manufactured in the 
United States during Feb, just issued, 
shows the colored product totaled 
418,350 lbs, uncolored 13,137,324 Ibs. 
This was practically the same amount 
as was made in Feb a year ago. 

At Boston, butter continues firm, 
and there is a larger quantity of fresh 
made arriving than usual. Extras are 
quoted up to 36%c p Ib, firsts 35%ec. 
teceipts of butter since May 1, 1912, 
are about equal to those of a year 
earlier. 

At Elgin, Ill, Mar 31, all sales of 
butter today were made at 35c p Ib. 

At Chicago, dealers are not over- 
stocking their storage rooms with but- 


ter, but there is a good trade in all 
grades. Receipts have been rather 
irregular of late because of the 
storms, Butter which is quoted as 
extra firsts is selling at about 3c p 
lb, firsts 3$4%c, seconds S2c, dairy 
27 € 32¢e. 

At Albany, ecmy butter 37¢ p Ib, 


dairy 34c. 

At Columbus, cmy 27c, dairy 18c. 

At Baltimore, cmy 34c, dairy 24ec, 

At Buffalo, cmy 37c, dairy 3c. 

At Philadelphia, cmy 59c, 

At Rochester, emy 3Sc. 

Cheese 

At Chicago, in the cheese market, 
feeling continues weak, especially on 
American ‘shapes and brick cheese. 
Other kinds show some stability. 
Twins are quoted up to about 13%c p 
lb, daisies and young America l4c, 


longhorn 14%c, Swiss round 2lc, 
block 20c,  limburger 17%c, brick 
12%c. 


At New York, a little more firmness 
is evident in the market, Outside buy- 
ers have not found dealers disposed 
to shade prices. Held, colored specials 
sell up to about 17%c p lb, white 17c, 
average fcy 16%c, fresh specials 
15%c, average lic, daisies 17%c. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GBADES, WITH COMPABISONS 








oe or -—Wheat—, Corn, -—Oate—, 
1913 1912 1913 1912 1913 10912 

ccoves 1.07 1.04% .54 -70 35% 55 
New York - 1.09 1.06% 57% .80% .38 60% 
OE. Secesdt -- - 60% .82 39% 61% 
St Louis ..... 1.09 eet 4 46% .68 -32 54% 

Toledo -- 109 =61.02 _ -T1% «33 56 
Minneapolis 85% 108% .48% .72% — 52% 

Liverpoo} 107) «1.15 -64 84 = 

At Chicago, wheat prices moved 


rather sluggishly, and the market was 
reasonably well maintained at the low 
level. May wheat sold above and be- 
low 90c p bu. Cash wheat was in 
moderate favor on milling account, 
while the export business in bread- 
stuffs continued indifferent, No 2 hard 
winter wheat in store was salable at 
90@93c p bu, No 2 red held at a sharp 
premium. 

A new feature of the past week is 
the terrible flood disaster in Ind and 
O, with some fears expressed that 
substantial damage may develop in 
young wheat fields being washed out 
by raging waters, While this was dis- 
cussed to som extent, it did not have 
much appreciable efféct on values. 
Equally true was the apparent ap- 
proach, after many weary months, of 
eessation of fighting in eastern Eu- 
rope. That, together with general re- 
ports of good crop conditions on the 
continent, offset any bullish senti- 
ment; also, reports of excellent pre- 
cipitation past few days in southwest 
wheat fields, 

Corn prices remained nearly station- 
ary on the basis of 51% @52c p bu for 
No 2 in store, and 53@54c for May 
deHvery. Very little speculative inter- 
est has been manifested, and the ship- 


ping business was interfered with 
through crippled wire service and 
crippled railway service. Meanwhile 


the inquiry on shipping account was 
moderate without being urgent, and 
cash houses professed the belief in 
larger receipts during Apr. 

Oats for delivery in the Chicago 
market any time between May 1 ani 


Sept 30 were salable at 33% @ 
Ste p bu. This shows the stag- 
nant condition of the market, 


which in a general way was only in- 

differently supported. News was lack- 

ing, movement from the interior am- 

ple for all present requirements and 

sue" oats in store salable around 
c. 


Rye was easy in tone, with No 2 on 


THE LATEST MARKETS 
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Be Paint Wise this Spri 
aint Wise this Spring 
This means protect and beautify your home 
by painting, and prolong that protection and 
decoration for the longest possible time by 
using the right paint, one that starts its 
service by staying tight and strong through 
all kinds of weather—and gives the same 


and coloring matter. It is thoroughly ground 
and mixed and put up in sealed cans, 
U.S. standard measure. SW P not only 
covers the largest possible surface but also 
lasts for the longest time. It is just one of 
the Sherwin-Williams Paints and Varnishes 
made for various purposes about the 
farm, outside and in. Sold by dealers 
everywhere, 


Send for our free booklet, “Paints and 
Varnishes for the Farm.” [t tells a most in- 
teresting story about the economy of wise 
buying,and which paint to use for different 
Purposes, as well as why and how, 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS € VARNISHES 


st dealers everywhere. Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 679@anal Rd., 
AEREEUERGULEREOGLERERREAAGELEEER AG RETRO EDEL SEAL LELEGS EEREEREERELEED ARESEREELEEERONS TEES 


Wear Like Steel 
—comfortable 
as old slippers 


The life of Bass Shoes is 
almost unbelievable, until 
you try a pair and see for 
yourself, The firm hemlock 
soles wear under hardest 
conditions twice as long as 
the average sole. Yet the 
uppers have given good 
service after taking 
as high as 8 and 9 
half soles, 


Here’s the 
Secret 
Bass Shoes are made 
with vegetable-tanned leather from only the toughest and closest- 
grained part of the skin’ of matured veal. Most of the other makes of 
you see are made from the whole skins of young. tender calves, 
slaughtered for market. You, yourself, know that shoes made from these 
skins with their weaknesses cannot stand the strain of rough, outdoor 
wear long enough for you to get your money's worth. 


BASS Shoes 


For Hard Service 


Still other brands use hides from steers, which you know cannot be so 

close-grained. smooth and pliable as the skins that go into Bass Shoes. 

That's why Bass Shoes feel so soft and comfortable to your feet—and 

adapt themselves to a perfect fit of every part of your foot—just as 
ugh they were made to your individual order. 


Another reason for their great durability—and economy—is the nailed 
soles. A sewed sole rarely stands more than one or two half-soles. 


Shed Water Like a Duck’s Back - 


Not only are Bass Shoes marvelously durable and comfortable, but you may wear them 
ugh muddy roads, marshes and in other damp and wet places and know t your feet 
kept . They are as nearly waterproof as shoes can be—mud won't faze them, 


Buy Bass Shoes of the best dealer in your town or the nearest town. They cost $4.00—a 

lé more, perhaps, than ordinary shoes, but their extraordinary features make them worth 
a whole lot more. If your dealer does not sell Shoes, don't buy any others—write us 
and we will tell you how you can easily get them. 


good service for several years. - 

Such a paint is Sherwin-Williams 
Paint, Prepared, SW P. That is the 
decision of the largest number of people 
buying any one brand of paint. It is made 
of pure lead, pure zinc and pure linseed Meg 
oil, combined with the necessary driers 
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of Bass Shoes, 


ior it now. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 
Makers of famous Bass Moccasins 
SHALEUEDUOCUONUENOCROUEOEDOUOENOCUOECOUGES TUUTONOUOCOOSOOEOUEOUCEEPORDEEEED neveraeenae 
TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE 2:= 3! snvoae: 


Gxouno tus) See es 


| pened reclaimed and made 
jackson’s Round Drain Tile meets every piroment, v0 gitp male 
Fipe,hed and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, kncaastic pays 





Handsome cat 
free—sead 


DEALERS. Write us on your business jetter- 
head for oy spat fame 3 prepestee and 

particulars as w we are n.aking it easy 
for you to sell the increasingly popular Bass line. 



















for what you want and prices. |, 10 Third Ave., 
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CROPS AND PRICES 


ROOFING 
JVeeds 
JNo Painting 


If you are a practical man and 
know what a nuisance and ‘ex- 
pense roof painting is, you know 
the value of a “‘no-paint”’ roof. 


MATITE is made 

of pitch, and it 
makes an_ ideal roof. 
There are two layers of 
this wonderful water- 
proofing material in 
Amatite. 


Amatite comes in handy rolls 
with nails and cement free, 
Skilled labor is needless, You 
can lay the roof yourself, 


Look into the subject. We 
will supply you with sample 
without charge or obligation 
Address our nearest office. 

: Lice Destroyer 

Creonoid and Cow Spray 


Creonoid sprayed on cows keeps away flies. 
Use it before milking and cows will yield 
better. 

Everjet Elastic Paint 

Save money by using this black paint 
wherever the color is no objection. Elastic, 
heat-proof, durable. Use it for “rubber’’ 
roofings.and al! exposed iron and wood, 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Lonis “Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis Corey Ala. Seattle 


“And I laid it 
myself 
too” 


The wearing surface is com- 
posed of a pitch-concrete made 
by embedding crushed mineral 
matter into a tough pitch 
matrix. 


Rain has no more effect on 
the pitch than it has on the 
mineral, and year after year 
Amatite roofs give perfect ser- 
vice without any paint or care. 
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iB you are to make the most of your time and oppor- 
tunities, you must have efficient tools to work with. 
You have enough hard, tiresome work without wasting 
your time and energy in such jobs as wood-sagving, water-pumping, 
a er mn ga andthelike. Use anIH C engineto furnish power 
or such work. In far less time, and with practically no effort on your 
the w is sawed, the stock watered, the tools sharpened, all 


at one-tenth the expense of hand work. Put the load where it belongs. 
Buy and use an 


IHC Oil and Gas Engine 


and save money as well as hard work. It is the cheapest engine you 
can buy — because it costs less per year of service than others. It isso 
simple that it is practically trouble-proof. Perfect combustion makes 
it economical. 

I H C oil and gas engines operate on gas, gasoline, naphtha, kero- 
sene, distillate, alcohol. Sizes are 1 to 50-horse wer. They are 
built vertical, horizontal, portable, stationary, skidded, air-cooled and 
water-cooled. Sawing, ‘pumping, spraying outfits, etc. I HC oil 

tractors, 12 to 60-horse power for plowing, threshing, etc. 
Look over an I H C engine at the I H C local dealer’s place 
of business, Learn from him what it will do for you, or, write 
us for catalogues. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 
US A 
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track salable around 60c¢ p bu, on 
practically as low a level as reached 
for a long time. A fair shipping de- 
mand prevailed, absorbing current of- 
ferings. 

Barley was steady to firm without 
particular animation; comparatively 
little bright to fancy barley offered. 
Malting grades were quotable at 55 
@65c p bu for fair to choice, feed 
barley 45@48c. 

Field seeds were dull, with some in- 
dications of lower prices in the coun- 
try for clover. Prime timothy was 
again quoted around $3.75@3.85 p 100 
lbs for contract grade; clover TH 
hungarian and millets 1@1.25. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless Otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instamees are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Apples 

At New York, the apple market is 
slghtly firmer, with prices advancing 
fractionally on barrel stock. Quoia- 
tions range from $1.50@38.2" p bbl, o 
bxs 50c @ &2. 


Mill Feeds 

At New York, mill feeds continue 
dull, and coarse western spring bran 
in, 100-lb sacks to arrive, sells up to 
$21.50 p ton, standard middlings do, 
red dog 28, linseed oil meal 30; brew- 
ers’ meal 1.47 p 100 Ibs, grits. 1.48, 
flakes 1.80, 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, the market is steady 
on hay for the fancy grade and irreg- 
ular on medium and low grade tim- 
ethy. In large bales choice No 1 tim- 
othy is quoted up to $20.50 p ton, 
standard 19, No 2 18, e@lover, mixed 
light 18, heavy 17, straight rye straw 
20, oats 12 

Eggs ; 

At New York, considering the sea- 
son of the year prices are fairly 
steady, The consumption is large, both 
for city and outside count. Receipts 
are irregular, due to the weather and 
flood conditions in parts of the west. 
Spring gathered extra sell up to 2lc p 
doz, miscellaneous lots of fresh gath- 
ered eggs 17@19c, duck eggs 24 @ 26c, 
goose 30@50c, near by hennery eggs 
20 @ 28c. 

Onions 


At New York, new onions are in 
larger supply, and while former prices 
rule the market is weak. Bermuda 
new hold steady. Old Orange Co (N 
Y) red sell at 20@40c p 100-lb bag, 
yellow or white 20@50c, Cuban $1.25 
@1.40 p cra, Mexican 1@1.25, Bermu- 
da 1.75 @2. 

Potatoes 


At New York, sales of new potatoes 
from the South are good, and Fla No 
1 is quoted up to about $6 p bbl, No 
2 5. Old domestic potatoes are in 
fair supply and sales are higher than 
quoted. State sell at 1.70@1.90 p 180 
lbs in bulk, western do, Me 1.75@2, 
Bermuda ne wcerop No 1 7.50@8 p 
bbl, No 2 6.50@7, late crop No 1 6@ 
6.50, No 2 5@5.50, Jersey sweet 1@ 
1.50 p bskt, southern 1.75@2.25 p bbl. 

At Chicago, the market is practi- 
cally without change, and demand for 
potatoes centers largely on the best 
quality of stock. The general run of 
potatoes sell at 45@50c p bu, seed 
potatoes commanding a very small 
premium, Early Ohio in 2%-bu sks 
sell at 41@45c p bu, Red River, O, 
48@50c, Rose 48@45c, Triumph 50@ 
52c. The market for new potatoes 
remains unchanged, Bermuda _ red 
meeting a fair sale at $5.59@6.50 p 
bbl; Fla white are easy at 3.50@4.50, 


Poultry 


At New York, southern live poultry 
meets a fair sale, fowls being’ quoted 
at about 1%c p Ib, chickens do, roost- 
ers 1l3ec, turkeys 22c, geese 12c. Ar- 
rivals of dressed poultry are irregular, 
which cause an erratic market. In 
barrels fresh-killed squab broilers are 
quoted at 35@45c p ib, chickens 13@ 
l6ce, fowls 15@18e, roosters, dry- 
picked, l4c, scalded 1814¢, prime white 
squabs weighing 6 to 10 lbs to doz 
$2.25@4.50 p doz, frozen broilers, 
corn-fed 21@25c p 1b, milk-fed 23@ 
28c, roosters, corn-fed 17@20c, milk- 
fed 18@22c, chickens, fryers, 15@19c, 
roosters 13@14c, ducks 15@20c, geese 
11 @ 18ce. 

Vegetables 

A good business is reported by deal- 
ers handling Me packed sweet corn. 
Sales are also noted of '13 pack to be 
delivered next summer and fall. Just 
now Me sweet, corn is quoted in the 
wholesale markets at $1@1.10 p doz 
eans, N Y standard 60@70c, with fey 
brands 80@90c. 

At New York, asparagus is in good 
demand, southern selling at $2@4 p 
doz bchs, Fla wax or green beans $1 
@5 p bskt, according to quality, 8 C 
beets $2@8 p 100 bchs, Bermuda }0@ 
The p cra, S C $2@3 p 100 behs, old 60 





American Agriculturist 


@S80c¢ p 140-lb bag, Fla 

$1.50@3.50 p bskt, Fla celery 
2.25 p case, according to size, Fla 
lima beans $1@3 p bskt, southern 
leeks 25c @$17.25 p 100 bchs, Fla okra 
$2@53.50 p carrier, Fla peppers $1@ 
2.75 p 9-till bx, SC peas $1@3 p bskt, 
Fla do, parsnips 75¢c@$1 p bbl, south- 
ern radishes 50c@$1.25 p bski, ro- 
maine 7Tic@$1 p bskt, squash $1,50@ 
2 p bskt, Fla new white $1.75@2.25 p 
bskt, Va spinach 50c@$1.25 p _ bbi, 
white turnips 40@75c, rutabagas 50@ 
90c, Fla tomatoes 75@$2 p carrier, 
water cress $1.25@2 p 100 behs. 

Wool 


At Chicago, the wool market is 
active, except in short staple. Clips 
taken at near by stations have re- 
cently been sold at IS@26c p lb. The 
lower figure was paid for Mexican 
wool, the highest for long combing. 
Boston and foreign markets report 
active trade. 


eucumbers 
75c@ 


Parced 
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Cattl 0 s 
Per 100 Ibe Poe ~~ —Hogs— -—~Sheep—, 
1913 1913 
$9.25 $7 $7.10 $6 
9.80 3.75 6.10 

10.00 


10.50 





At Chicago, the beef cattle mar 
has been an erratic affair of 
much of the trouble due to 
fluctuation of receipts. At this time of 
the year_such is likely to be the 
but the storms and delays incident 
to them have been very unusual, The 
market now, however, is showing some 
semblance of stability. The Missouri 
river markets have been harder hit 
than Chicago. 

Lack of competition in choice cattle 
keeps values on these out of line with 
prices paid for medium and poor 
grades. Mediocre cattle really sell 
more quickly than the top-notchers. 
Although as high as $9.10 p 100 Ibs is 
paid for finished beeves, that price 
only covers about 5% or less of the 
steers arriving. The bulk go at below 
8.75. The kinds really in demand are 
those weighing 1100 to 1200 lbs apiece; 
these command 8.25 @8.65. 

All kinds of female cattle are in 
demand and sell at a high figure. 
Prinie, fed cows readily sell up to 8, 
and a pretty good kind sell at 5.50G 
6.85. Hat-rack cows are easily sold at 
5.50, and cutters at 4.50. Choice veal 
calves are quoted up to 11.25, 


iate, 


being 


case, 


fair to 
good 10.25@10.75, heavy stock c..1ves 
5 @ 6.75. 

Regardless of the present market 
the demand for feeder cattle continues 
unabated. The rush to get stocker 


_ Stuff from the southwest by the plains 


States is some indication of the 
shortage there. Texas cattle for north- 
ern grazing stand the buyers in about 
$8@9. The fact that western buyers 
will pay such high figures shows they 
have confidence in the future market 
A little latcr the grand rush will b 
on for young steers, for the corn belt 
states, when the grass gets a good 
start, At Chic.igo, 8.25 has recently 
been paid for heavy feeders weighing 
about 1150 lbs, while right, good kind 
sold at 7.65@7.90, good stock steers 
7.25 @ 7.60. 

Hogs Continue Scarce and High 

Scarcity of hogs is the prime reason 
for high prices, and that seems sulffi- 
cient. It was just three years ago 
that prices climbed to the high point 
of $11 p 100 lbs. Recéipts at all the 
great markets continue light. By Mar 
25 hogs sold at 9.35, the highest figure 
since mid-Oct. Stocks of pork on hand 
at Chicago are almost nominal when 
compared with a year ago. Of ribs 
the stocks total only about 3 1-3 mil- 
lion pounds, against about 25 millions 
a year ago. Nearly the same ratio 
holds true in barreled pork, 

Old sheep are in about the same 
category as hogs—high and scarce. 
Sheep have sold readily up to nearly 
$7.10 p 100 lbs, but the bulk have 
made 6.25@6.75.. The range in price 
between sheep and lambs is very nar- 
row. Western lambs,, hay-fed, have 
been arriving and selling at 8@8.25, 
and some choice Colorado-fed at 5.50 
@8.90, feeding and shearing lambs 
have commanded 7.50@8.35. 

The Horse Market 

A good clearance is being effecied 
each week with the usual spring de- 
mand in full swing. Prices are slight- 
ly higher and the market is quoted as 
firm. Fat wagon horses, farm chunks 
and good feeders are all in good de- 
mand. Drafters are not arriving in 
sufficient numbers to fill orders. 

At New York, Monday, Mar 31— 
After Monday of last week steers 
ruled very firm, closing 35@50c higher 
than opening; bulls held up fairly 
well Wednesday, closed 10@15c -high- 
er; cows were slow and 10@25c lower 
last Wednesday (thin cows excepted), 
closed -firm and 10@15c higher. Calves 
were weak to 50c lower last Wednes- 
day; closed strong and 50@75c higher. 
The selling range for the week was: 
Steers $6.50@9.75, oxen and stags 6.50 
@7.65, bulls 5.50@8, heifers 5@7, 
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cows 3@6.75, véals 8@12.75, culls 6@ 
8.50, barnyard calves and yearlings 4 
@6.25, fed calves 6@7. Milch cows 
sold at 35@0. 

Today there were 52 cars of cattle 
and 2172 calves on sale; it was esti- 
mated that 10 cars of cattle and 30 
cars of calves were back, delayed by 
the floods, Steers on liberal receipts 


from near by points fell off 25@50c 
from Friday’s high prices; fat bulls 
were about steady; others slow to 10c 
lower; thin cows steady; medium 
easier, and fat cows 10@15c lower; 
about all sold. Veals opened excited 
and 25@50c higher; but late arrivals 
caused a drop of 50@75c from open- 
ing prices; and some late sales were 


$1 lower. Steers averaging 920 to 1528 
lbs, sold at 6@9.35 p 100 lbs, includ- 
ing 13 cars of Pa do, 930 to 1328 ibs, 


7.715@9.35, f cars O do, 1262 to 1320 
lbs, 8.90@9.15, 11 cars Va do, 920 to 
1225 lbs, 6@8.75. Bulls sold at 5.50@ 


8 p 100 ibs, cows 3.50@6.50, extra cow 

6.85, veals 9@13, yearlings and barn- 

yard calves (ordinary) at 4@5, 
Sheep on limited receipts showed 


firmness after last Monday, and 
closed 25c higher; lambs also im- 
proved on very light receipts,- and 
quotations at the close of the week 
were fully 15c higher than opening 


sales. The selling range for the week 
was: Sheep (ewes) $4.50@6.75, culls 
3@4.50, wethers 7, lambs 8@9.50, culls 
6.50 @ 7.50, spring lambs 5.50, yearlings 
7@%750. Today there were 13 cars of 
stock on sale Sheep in light supply 
and steady; lambs on more liberal re- 
ceipts were easier with the exception 
of choice, handy weights. No strictly 


gzood sheep here Common and me- 
dium grades sold at 5@6 p 100 Ibs, 
culls 4, common to choice lambs (all 
N Y state) at 8@9.50, spring lambs 


4.50@5.50 p head. 

Hogs eased off a trifle last Tuesday, 
but latér improved, clesing 25@50c 
higher than the opening sales. Today 


there were about 4 cars on sale. The 
market dropped 20@5Oc from last 
Friday’s figures, heavy to light hogs 


selling at $9.80@10 p 100 Ibs, roughs 
8.75, stags 4@4.50 
The Horse Market 


Good, second-hand horses were the 
best sellers last weék at prices rang- 
ing from $100@250 p head, chunks in 
moderate demand at 250@325, good to 
choice, heavy drafters rather slow <t 
325 @ 400. . 

At Buffalo, 3000 head of beef cat- 
tle arrived on the market Monday, 
the best commanding about 8.95 p 100 
lbs. Fair to good weighty steers sold 
at 8@8.60, best shipping steers 8.50@ 
8.75, fair to good 8@8.40, plain 
weight steers 7.70@8, yearlings 7.76@ 


8.75, handy weight butcher steers 7@ 
8.50, cows 4.50@7.25, cutters 4.25@ 
4.50, canners 3.50@4, heifers 5.50@ 
8.25, feeders 6.75@7.75, stockers 6@ 
6.25, bulls 5.25@7.25. Receipts of 
hogs totaled 12,000 head, all grades 
selling at 9.70@10, which was slightly 


lower than the closing quotations of 


the previous week. Of sheep and 
lambs there arrived_ 16,000 head, 
lambs selling at 8.75@9 for the 


choicest, wethers 6.75@7.25, yearlings 
8 @ 8.25. 
At Pittsburgh, because of the floods 


very little live stock arrived at this 
market Monday. Cattle receipts were 
only 20 cars, prices on beef cattle 


were higher, selling up to $9.15 p 100 
lbs. Good 1300 to 1400-lb steers sold 
at 8.50@8.70, medium to good 1200 
to 1300-lb steers 8.30@8.50, tidy 1050 
to 1150-lb steers_8.25@8.40, fair to 
medium 1000 to _100-Ib steers 7.75@ 
8.15, fair 900 to 1000-Ib steers 7.25@ 
7.75, common 700 to 900-l1b steers 6@ 
7, rough, half-fat 1000 to 1300-lb 
steers 5@6.50, common to good fat 
oxen 5@7, common to good fat bulls 
56@7.50, common to good fat cows 4@ 
7.25, heifers weighing 700 to 1100 Ibs 
56.50@8, bologna cows 3.75@4.25. 
About 10 double decks of hogs arrived 
Monday; heavy weights selling at 10 
'@ 10.25 p 100 ibs, mixed weights 10.25 
'@10.40, other grades 10.40@10.50. 
Supply,of sheep was light and wooled 
sheep were quotable at 5@7.25, clipped 
8@6.50, wooled lambs 6@9.25, clipped 
5@8.50. 





At Rochester, winter wheat $1.05 p 
bu, corn 65c, oats 39e, beets 35c, cab- 
bage 4 p ton, onions 20c p bu, pota- 
toes 45@55c, parsnips 60@70c, apples 
2@3.50 p bbl, eggs 25¢ p doz, poultry 
16@23c p ib, timothy hay 17. 

OHIO—At Columbus, corn 52c p bu, 
oats 34c, bran $24 p ton, middlings 25, 
timothy hay 12, eggs 15¢ p doz, poul- 
try 14@15c p 1b, potatoes 65c p bu, 
turnips 40c, apples 2.50@3.50 p_ bbl, 
yellow onion sets 2 p bu, white 2.25. 

At Cincinnati, No 2 red wheat $1.08 


'@1.11 p bu, rye 67c, corn 5ic, oats 
38e, bran 21 p ton, timothy hay 17, 


clover mixed 14.50, cloverseed 10.50 p 
bu, apples 3@4.50 p bbl, beets 1.12, 
hogs 10c p Ib, steers 8%c, lambs 9\c, 
calves 13c. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
eges 22c p doz, chickens and fowls 
18@19¢ p lb, apples $2@3.50 p bbl, 
potatoes 55@72c p bu, cabbage 5@8 

ton, timothy hay 17.50, clever 


Pp 
mixed 14.50, rye straw 19, 
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Western Maryland Model Dairy 


A. LEWIS FREDERICK COUNTY 





Dairying is being given much M&- 
tention in this county. Col E. Austin 


Baughman is one of the leaders. The 
business is not a hobby with him, 
but a real occupation. It is also 


a paying proposition. In his dairy 
there is nothing out of reach of the 
average dairyman or farmer, except 
perhaps a finely furnished office, but it 
is put there for the purpose of doing 
some definite service and destined for 
the proper handling- of milk. Clean- 
liness from the beginning to the end, 
is the keynote of the farm. 

The immense barn has concrete 
floors nicely bedded. In it 62 grade 
Holstein and Durham cows are kept. 
Water is plentifully supplied about 
the stables and the fioors flushed 
daily. The troughs are of concrete, 
and so constructed that the cows may 
be watered in them in bad weather 


or washed with a hose if desired. Col 
Baughman has found that for his 
purpose grades serve as well as, if 


not better than pure-bred stock. 
Milking is done at 3.30 a m and 
3.30 pm. As soon as the milk pails 
are filled they are emptied into a tank 
where it is thoroughly aerated and 
cooled to the proper temperature for 
shipping, this being done by a regu- 
lar equipment for the purpose. From 
the aerator the milk is run into cans 
for shipping. All the milk produced 
on the farm is shipped to Washington. 
The feeding of the cows is given 
particular attention. The ration con- 
sists partly of a grain mixture 
of corn, oats, etc, ground upon 
the farm and cooked in a large con- 
crete tank, in the bottom of which 
is perforated pipe. This mash is fed 
in very cold weather, but uncooked 
the balance of the time. A small 
boiler in the building serves as a gen- 
erator for steam with which to steri- 
lize all cans and other utensils.. Steam 
from this boiler is also used to temper 
the drinking water of the cows in 
winter. Col Baughman says he finds 
that to have the drinking water tem- 
pered is one of the greatest helps in 





securing a large supply of excellent 
milk. Two big silos stand near the 
barn and considerable silage is fed. 

The barn is kept as clean as pos- 
sible for any barn of the sort to be 


kept. Nelson Stockman, the dairy- 
man, has held this pusition for seven 
years, 


For over two years Col Baughman 
was at the barn every morning in 
time for the beginning of milking. 
He also fed all of his cows in the 
morning, having given the subject of 
feeding much study. While he no 
longer arises for the morning milk- 
ing, yet he visits his stables daily 
and sees that the @airy herd is being 
given the best attention. 

All cows in the herd are tuberculin 
tested and are fine specimens of large 
dairy cows. Col Baughman regards 
a cow which produces five gallons of 
milk a day as a good dairy cow, but 
he once possessed a Guernsey which 
gave 10 gallons, 

The dairy is not the only remark- 
able thing about the place, for the 
farm buildings make a small village. 
The mansion house stands on a knoll 
overlooking the magnificent farm of 
300 acres of as fine farming land any- 
where around here. To the west of 
the houSe is a half-mile race course, 
regarded as one of the fastest in thé 
country, and the fastest in Maryland. 


Akin Writes About Horses 


E. S. Akin of Adirondack farms at 
Glens Falls, N Y, has been in Europe 
since February 15. He says that their 
sales- of prize-winning Percheron and 
Belgian stallions and mares commences 
so much earlier this year than usual 
that they are compelled to make two 
winter importations of the various draft 
breeds that had not been planned on, 
He says: “I have completed the pur- 
chases of 23 exceptionally fine Suffolk 
and Belgian stallions and fillies from 
One to three years old. I am surprised 
at the large number of horses that 
went cut of England and Belgium last 
fall and winter. Russia, Germany, 
Australia and Canada have taken large 
numbers of Suffolks, Clydes and Belgians. 
Prices have advanced sharply since I 
was here last summer, and even at 
around $100 per head ance in price 
it is very difficult for me to find the 
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Bellwood Farms 
Shropshires 
GENEVA, N. Y. 
Property of Katherine B. Lewis 

400 hi animals to select 
verage clip, 1912; 10 Ibs. 
Address all correspondence to 
ALFRED G. LEWIS, Agent 
Geneva, New York 














FILLMORE FARMS 


DORSETS 


me serviceable Bama, 
one of t 


from 
he largest and best prize- 

winning flocks in America. 

All have good ww bone, and 

constitution. Good Guar- 

anteed to as represented. 

Prices right. 


Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mgr. 
Bennington, Vermont 





Snowcroft Hampshires font kes: 
Rest type and quality from Prize- Winn foundations 
Sargent F. Snow, 713 University Bik, AY, 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES "“* ."r=cn."™" 


Complete sweep of prize winners, 1912 New York State fair. 
Rams, and ewes, bred to prize winning rama, for sale. 
Heary L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Coatre, N.Y. 


FAIR VIEW SOUTHDOWNS 


Are now offering a_very good lot of ewes and rams at 
reasonable prices. Ewes all bred to an imported Adene 
ram. Write for prices and description. 

J, M. SEGORD, R. F. D. 35, TRUMANSBURG, WN. Y. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


FOR SA 120 high grade Holstein cows, fresh and 

ciose epringers, large, young, giving #0 to 
@ ibs. milk « day. 2 Reg. cows and helfers,4 Reg. bulls. 
Grade heifer calves from these cows and Reg. bull, $10 eash 


REAGAW HEHOGS., - TULLY, N. ¥. 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 
Offers H. F. Bull réady for service. Sire, Aaggie Corn- 
ucopia Johanna Lad Tth, whose dam and sire’s dam 
average 32.57 Ibs. in 7 days. Dam @ 25 Ib. 

of Paul Beets De Koi. Write for prices and ped 
A. W. BROWN & SONS. - West Winheid, N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN YEARLINGS 


Five choice yearling heifers—half sisters. Not bred. or 
at purchaser's choice will be bred to son cf King af 
the Pontiacs. SABARAMA FARM, Baldwinsville, N.Y. 


IF YOU WANT GUERNSEYS 
Send for the Official Sales List of the 
New York State Guernsey Breeders’ 
Box % A, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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quality of animals we require for our 
very critical American trade, My first 
importation of Suffolk and Belgian 
horses was shipped March 6, Our next 
importation of Percherons and Clydes 
will go March 29. The weather here 
is quite mild; much stock running out, 
but quite thin in flesh. Some stock are 
being wintered largely on roots and 
straw, with a little chopped feed. Oats 
and hay very high in price, on account 
of the bad harvest weather last year. 
Sowing, oats, peas, etc, quite well along 
when I 4rrived’in Engiand February 15. 
The~ weather is quite a little later in 
Scotland and Belgium.” 


Elsbree Sale of Holsteins 

One of the best offerings of Holsteins 
to be sold this season will be that of 
John Elsbree of Milan, N Y, who of 
account of his mother’s health is forced 
to put them on the market. This herd 
contains some of the best blood lines 
of the breed, and as ave with a 
few exceptions they are ght; and for 
production 24 and 28- te records are 
not bad. Some of the breeding repre- 
sented #s that of Pontiac Korndyke, 12 
of’ whose granddaughters will be sold, 
one or two of his daughters of King 
Segis, Morris Fayne De Kol whose dam 
had 35.6 pounds of butter in seven days, 
a son of his, a son of the $10,000 bull 
from a high record dam and 50 head of 
equal breeding.—IE. A. H. 


Hinchey Holsteins to Africa 
S. Hinchey of Rochester, N Y, 
=z: Mr Gunn from  Philoppotes, 
South Africa, recently caine to my place 
and selected two bulls, Hinchey Farm Sir 
Hengerveld De Kol, sired by Henger- 
veld Butter Boy De Kol, he by Henger- 
\eld De Kol and out of Aaggie Grace 
Clothilde 2d, 20 pounds, 4.04%, she by 
De Kol’s 2d’s Butter Boy 3d. Dam of 
‘alf is Hengerveld Von Etten Clyde A RO, 
24.2, junior three-year-old. Her sire 
is Sir Clyola, he by Sir Clyde. Dam, 
Hlengerveld Von Etten, 1.4 pounds A RO 
two- “year-old, and she by Belle Pietertije 
Hengerveld Prince, sire of 23 A R O 
daughters, Also Hinchey Farm Sir Inka, 
sire Sir Clyde Prince, he by Sir Clyde 


WITH LIVE STOCK BREEDERS 


entlemen, pulling a aepy of the paper 
from his pocket, remar “We have 
taken this-for years and consider it the 
most reliable farm paper printed,” 
Such appreciation is very gratifying. 
(E. A 


Hartshorn Speaks in Jersey 
On February. 1 at Somerville, N J, the 
New Jersey Holstein breeders’ club met, 
at which time A, A. Hartshorn of Ham- 
ilton, N Y, president of the Holstein 
association of America, gave an inter- 


tsting address on The breeding, raising | 


developing of the Holstein cow, 

Keystone Cattlemen Progressive 

At Harrisburg, Pa, in January, the 
Pennsylvania state cattlemen’s associa- 
tion held its annual meeting. a. C 
Reinhold of East Petersburg, Pa, was 
elected secretary. It is the purpose of 
this organization to work with the sani- 
tary board on the tuberculosis question, 
It recommends laws governing the test- 
ing and slaughtering of all animals of 
this disease. It provides for a limit 
of appraisement not to exceed two-thirds 
their actual value, and all animals found 
healthy shall be paid for at full value 
of appraisement.—IE, A. H 


and 


Gillet Back in New York 

James Gillet, formerly manager of 
the Meyerdale farm at Syracuse, N Y, is 
making most of the large records that 
were inade there, and who with his son 
has been handling the Byer herd in 
Maine, has returned to New York 
state, and with his son as a partner, 
has started a herd of their own 
at Manlius, N Y It won’t be long be- 
fore there will be some new Holstein 
records made. Holstein breeders of 
this state are glad to welcome Mr 
Gillet and his son back again.—IE. A. H. 
Holstein Club Elects Officers 
January the Madison-Chenango 
Holstein club met at Morrisville, 
I at which meeting was held the 
annual election of officers. Dr A. S&S. 
Langworthy of Hamilton was elected 
president; R. S. Tooke of Hamilton, first 
vice-president; J. A. Stanton of New 


On 23 
county 
N Y 














Great Things Expected of Him 


This is Korndyke Abbekerk, 
of Hengerveld De Kol, 
has nine A 
days. He 
Korndyke, 
made 37.7 


ter 
This sire 
butter in seven 
tiac’s Pontiac Lady 
Pontiac Pet, who 

thilde 2d, who made 
bull was recently sold by John 
Tranquility farms of Allamuchy, 
of these three herds, 


and out of Thyratla A R O, 
and the dam of Hinchey Farm Thy- 
ratla 21.5 pounds, 4.98%, at two years 
ind one month. Dam of calf is Hinchey 
Farm Inka 18.7 pounds, junior two-year. 
She is sired by Hengerveld Butter Boy 
De Kol, my senior herd bull, and out of 
Kalsora Inka 2d A R O, 21.6 pounds, 
4.24,. She is sired by Pontiac Cheion, 
he by Hengerveld De Kol and out of 
Inka Darkness 2d’s Queen, 25.7 pounds, 
4,29. Dam of Kalsora Inka 2d is Kal- 
sora Inka, over 22 pounds. So you see 
Mr Gunn made no mistake in selecting 
the bulls he did. They are bred in the 
purple. The first bull mentioned he in- 
tends to take to New Zealand: the other 
goes to South Africa. 


Officers for Poland-Chinas 


The annual meeting of the national 
Poland-China record company was re- 
cently held at Dayton, O. The new board 
of drectors was elected as follows: E. E. 
Coler of Ohio. W. W. Johnson of Ken- 
tucky, J. M. Klever of Ohio, M. C. Brown 
of Ohio, I. M. Morgan of Indiana, Lloyd 
Mugg of Indiana, and J. S. Harmison 
of Ohio. The board organized by elect- 
ing E. E. Coler, president; Lloyd Mugg, 
vice-president; J. M. Klever, treasurer; 
4. M. Brown of Winchester, Ind, secre- 
tary.. The executive committee consists 
of I. M. Morgan, J. S. Harmison, and 
Mr C. Brown. Volume 34 of the record 
is now in the hands of the’ printer. 
Considerable attention was given to the 
advisability of changing the printed 
form of pedigree in the volume, whereby 
the brackets would be left out. It was 
decided to make no change, inasmuch as 
the present form of tabulated pedigree 
is the best used by any record company. 


Most EReliable Paper Printed 

Last Friday I was at Cortland, N Y, 
and had the great pleasure Me meeting 
three old subscribers of the A A. They 
were H. P. Williams. M. C. Williams, and 
s. . Carr from Chaffee. N Y. They 
were buying Holsteins and told me that 
they had already bought 16 head of high 
producing grade Holstein gows, and were 
looking for two pure-br bulls. They 
had called on John Webster, J. A. Leach 
and Horace L. Bronson of. that place 
and hai come there. on the strength oF 
the advertisement in A A. One of the 


who 


N 


26.8 pounds, 


a son of Pontiac Korndyke 
two of the 
R O daughters, 
is three-fourths 
made 
pounds in seven 
37.2 pounds in seven 
Elsbree 
J. This 
and great things 


from a daugh- 
best sires of the Holstein breed. 
one of which has over 29 pounds of 
brother of the King of Pon- 
38 pounds in seven days, and 
days, and of Pontiac Clo- 
days. A half interest in this 
of Milan, Pa, to Allamuchy and 
bull is to stand at the head 
are expected of him. 
Woodstock, second vice-president 
men Follett of North Norwich. director 
for three years: H. C. Wood of Morris- 
ville, re-elected secretary and treasurer 
[(E. A. H 


Bucks County Holstein Club 

The following officers were elected at 
the annual meeting of the Bucks county 
Holstein club, held recently at Yardley, 
Pa: Wilmer A. Twining of Wycombe, 
president; J. N. tosenberger of Wry- 
combe, first vice-prestient: Isaac Gross 
of Plumsteadville, second vice-president 
Charles A. Row of Yardley, secretary 
and treasurer; F. M, Twining of 
Wycombe, corresponding secretary. 
{E. A, H. 


Whit- 


Names “of 1 Breed Farms 

Harry C. Gates of Canton, Pa, a Hol- 
stein breeder, has named his farm Crest- 
mont, and uses dan name as a herd 
prefix, as will afso Ivory Foster of 
Owego, who has named his place Maple- 
brook Whenever we see these names 
used in connection with Holsteins we 
will know that they were bred on these 
respective farms.—IE, A. H. 


Another Hastings Consignment 

Clark & More of Adams. N Y,. write: 
“We are consigning to the Hastings sale 
two heifer calves, one bull calf, and 
eight cows, four of them with records, 
one with 17 pounds of butter in seven 
days, two with 18 pounds, and one with 
21 pounds. All are extra good show 
vcows and-heavy milkers.”—(E. A. H. 


Sells Through A A 

G. Hall of Farmdale, 0. a Poland- 
China breeder, writes: “I sent in the 
other day to have my advertising con- 
tract renewed another year. I have had 
good sales from my advertisement, and 
the results have been satisfactory. I 
have now some extra good brood sows, 
sired by Blood Royal. Orient, The Guard, 
Tidal Wave and Improvement, and ex- 
pect a good lot of pigs. I also have a 
great boar I call “Gold Bug” that I 
bought of Shepard and Osborn of Co- 
lumbus. He is sired by Sentinel and out 
of Princess, she by Impudence. He 
gives great promise of being something 
great.—tE. A. H. 


oe. Ss 
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My Entire Herd 


Purebred Holsteins 


To be sold at Auction, April 16, 1913, at Milan, Pa. 


50—Head—50 


On account of my mother’s health I am compelled to dispose of the 
herd that I have taken so much pains to build up. 
considerable money, but they are yours at your price. 
daughters of Korndyke Abbekerk, a 26-lb. daughter of King 
28-lb. cow, and others of equal breeding. 
son of Mooie Fayne De Kol, and several of Korndyke Abbekerk. 
and get some of the best breeding in Pa. 


JOHN I. ELSBREE, Milan, Pa. 


They have cost me 
There aré 11 
Segis. A 
A son of the $10,000 bull, a 
Come 
Remember the Date. 























JENNINGSHURST STOCK 


We have during the past two years most carefully 


spared in makjng the greatest potsible records. 
and the special 
of such bul] calves as we are offering 


25th, 1911; three-fourths white. 
who has young daughters with records of between 
30 lbs. He is a son of Pontiac Korndyke, 38.03 lbs. 
Kol, 33.62 lbs. Dam is Beryl] America Lady, 20.47 
four years. 

Sarcastic Lad 
Ibs. This cow 
make at least 


31.05 Ibs. and 
is of 
30 lbs. when we test. 

Dam 
had 


white. Sire—Korndyke Abbekerk; 
butter seven days, and who 
30 Ibs. each in seven days. 
These calves are exceptionally well developed, 


any herd. 


binations of breeding, type and color. W. W. 





the very best foundation herds to be found in this country. Eve 
Carefully consitier the following combination of breeding 


advantageous prospects for the purchaser 


JENNINGSHURST CHRISTMAS KORNDYKE—born Dec. 
Sire—Korndyke Abbekerk, 
29 and 


from a “y 32 lb. four-year-old daughter of Hengerveld De 


She is a granddaughter of Johanna Aaggie’s 
‘ G. Butter King, 
wonderful type, capacity and should 


KORNDYKE SPOFFORD RANDIE DE KOL—born April, 
Mire Spofford Randie, 
three sisters 


dairy and show type and guaranteed perfect in every respect 
bined qualities of World’s record breeding should qualify them to head 
We have other calves equally attractive with different com- 
JENNINGS, 


FARM, Towanda, Pennsylvania 
selected and purchased, regardless of prices, one of 
ry female will be retained and no energy 


Rag Apple Korndyke 
the greatest son of PONTIAC KORE- 
DYKE heads our herd 


, and 
lbs. at 


29.70 





1912, one- 


that made 


of superior individuality, 


Such com- 


owanda, Pa, 
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FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD---BULLS IN SERVICE 





Pontiac Korndyke, sire of 12 daughters with 7-day 
son of the great Pontiac Lady Korn:lyke, 
and Rag Apple Korndyke, recently sold from this herd for $5000 
whose dam and sire’s dam have 7-day records that average 33.61 Ibs. each 

whose dam andysire’s dam average 31.30 each for 


the only 
30 days 


——- ke 9th, 
56.92 Ibs. . in 
bol antha Gladi, 


Korndyke Lad 2d, a grandson of Pontiac Pet, 


have bull and heifer calves and heifers and cows in calf to the above bulls, 
anything in the herd, with the exceptiog of the herd bulls, for sale. 


E. H. DOLLAR = ,s «2° 
10mKi0= 








records above 30 pounds each Rag Apple 
38.02 Ibs. butter in 7 days and 
Sir. Johanna 
Fairview 
7 days. 
vill offer 


° 
0 
° 


and I 
Write me your wants 


Heuvelton, New York 


ion 0 30 a0 0 





AVISDALE FARM — Holstein-Friesian 


All leadi 
head to se 


Cattle 


lect from. 


families—Pontiac Korndyke at head of herd—Eight 
HARRY B. DAVIS, Chester, New 


or 








From A. R. 0. Dams 


with records of from 20 to 26 Ibs. butter 
im 7 days as 3-year-olds. We are offeri 
pot calves—sired by a bull from a 82. 

. dam. 


Oo. J. GODFREY & COMPANY 


Penneliville, N. Y. 
Richly Bred Bull Calf $7 = 
Nearly White —— 

Sire: A son of King Segis Hengerveld by 
King Segis and out-o Blanche Lyons 
DeKol 33.312 lbs. butter. 

Dam: A daughter of Vale Hamilton whose 
dam and sire’s dam average 26.40. First 
check gets this one. 

H. C. GATES, Canton, Bradford County, Pa. 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN |, 
B U L L S for service. 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, - HOMER, N. Y. 


A.R.O. Bull Calf Born Dec. 30th, 1912 


Admiral Gelsche Hamilton. His dam has an 
A . QO. record of 594.5 lbs. milk and 28.43 lbs but- 
ter 7 days. She is the dam of Betty Hamilton, 29.13 
butter 7 days; and a sister, Betsy Hamilton Beauty, 
31 butter 7 days. This bull has produced a junior 
old with 20.56 us butter 7 days. Dam of calf, 
Farmstead Beauty, at 2 years old, _ 339.9 Ibs. 
milk 18 06 Ibs. butter 7 ghey 
daughter of Paladin Burke 
two-year- olds — average 3 “* 
lbs. butter 7 days This cz 3 white, beautifully 
marked. Price $75 BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N.Y. 


Our Holsteins 
Are Producers 


Selected and Tuberculin Tested 
Can furnish a carload of large, oung cows, 
fresh or nearby springers. rices right. 
L T. and C. A, WELCH, West Edmeston, N Y. 


Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets 
Holsteia-Friesian Association, Box 115, Brattlebore, Vt. 
Bull born Noy 42 1912. A fine individual even 


ly marked. Sir Veeman Hengerveld, 43 
A. B. O. daughters, ten that average 29 lbs. Lutter in 


Bg 




















sob. sires 
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; CHENANGO VALLEY 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


50 head of high-grade cows and heif- 
ers, due to freshen within sixty days 
All are good size, well marked, and ones 
that will give satisfaction. 

F. JI. HOWARD, Bouckville, N. Y. 


A Holstein Bull Calf 


His dam is a 14-lb. 2 year old daughter 
of Paul Beets De Kol. Sire is Pietertje 
Hengerveld Segis. Born Novembdr 6, 
1912. About evenly marked black and 
white, a fine, straight, active, good 


bodied creature. 
EZRA HO LAKE, N. Y. 


100%eae'seerret1 0 


Head registered 
HOLSTEINS 

Bred and developed for constitution, 

conformation and production. A good 

herd from which to choose a bull. 


John C.Sharpe,Meadow Brook Farm,Blairstown,W.J. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


6 extra fine large, heavy milking cowe- Ali 
young, nicely marked and due to freshen within 
sixty days. If you want good ones, come -and 


sce these cows. 
PF. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. Y. 





























Butter Profits 





ang Holstein Bull 


Calf Nearly white, 6 weeks old, large, well 


bred $30. Two service bulls well marked 
J. A. LEACH, Cortland, N. Y. 


well bred, every way right, $100 each. 
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STAR FARM 
HOLSTEINS 


Our Special Offering 
' This Week 


fs a carload of 20 grade Holstein cows from 
thoroughbred bu i practically thoroughbred 
dams, average weight of the 20 about 1200 
ibs. Average daily milk production is 55 to 
60 Ibs. Average age, 5 years. All beautifully 
marked, in the pink of condition, and recently 


So far as we know, this is the 
best carload lot of grade Holstein cows ever before 
offered for sale by any breeder. Will be priced 
on application and sold on personal inspection. 
One of the most prominent breeders in this state 


tuberculin tested 






personally inspected these cows March 20, and 
said, “So far as he knew, there could not be 
found anything like them today.” 
beg to remind progressive dairymen that 
oan *s the time to secure their Reg. H. F. Serv- 
ice bulls while we have a few of the genuine 
Star Farm Mercedes and Cornucopia A. R. O.'s 
for sale at cut pri 
@ have one more Reg. H. F. bull calf, hand- 
somely marked, 6 weeks old, at $48.50. We also 
have over 100 head of Reg. Hol. females ready 
und cordially invite you to 


for your inspection, 
visit us and personally inspect the Star Farm herd. 
Cut this slip out and mail toda; 


HORACE L. BRONSON, 
Cortland, N. Y. Dept. G 




















andsomest of the ERD (OLS 


HOME ‘OF THE MODEL PA MILY” 
Fifty very highly bred, recorded, Holstein-Friesian 
heifers of various ages, nearly all from A. R. O, an- 
Choice young cows with A. R. 0. records. The 


cestors. 
finest class of young bulls of the breed, backed by 
large A. R. O. records, some over 30 lbs. Prices rea- 


sonable. Write for particulars. 
E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y 





Chenango and Madison County 


High-grade Holstein cows. Are heavy producers. Can 
furnish large, young, fresh and nearby Springers at 
reasonable prices. HAWLEY & TRAVIS, Norwich, N.Y. 


Orchardale Stock Farm 


offers bull calf, born Dec. 11, 1912; dam, 21.20 Ibs. at 
4 yrs; sire, King Hengerveld Segis 60772, whose dam and 
grandam have over 30 Ibs. oar each for one week. 
Write for price and igree. Can spare a few cows. 
Frank Murray, West Winfield, Herkimer Co., New York 








wy the blood of The Ki Ra 
| BULL CALVES sitet 9.70 tes 


Korndyke—Lord Netherland” ‘Delisle Tenge Dekel wd 

other great sires. he prices are low for calves of 
high breeding. We insure these calves for one ‘year. We hn 

antee to please you. Write at once for pedigrees and prices. 


E. C. BEILL, Stewarterille, Warren County, N. J 





EGISTERED Holsteias—Bull calves sire! by Premier 
Pontiac, son of Pontiac Korndyke; 12 30-lb daugi- 
ters, and of Sadie Pontiac Korndyke 102.4 ibs milk in 
1 day and 29.56 Ibs, butter. Write at once. F. H. 
Thomsen & Son, Holland Patent, ". %: Fairview Farm 








100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 

V. D. Robinson, 


EAST RIVER S 
79 cows due to cnive soon; good age and large producers. 
10 Registered Holstein bulls ready for service. Bred 
right 
19 registered bull res 


Edmeston, N. Y¥. 





10 registered heifers 2 and 3 years old. Bred to 
extra oo sires 
JOHN B. WEBSTER 
Bell Phone 311F5 Cortland, N. Y 





BULL 


Vandervort’s 


Quick Sales CALVES 


This week I have more to offer. They are 
royally bred and the price is just a quarter what they 
are worth. Now Listen 

Two, Their dams 
butter records. Their 
Rag Apple Korndyke. and 
know, sold for $13,000 
The first check of $25.00 takes either calf 
E. A. VANDERVOR?T, Sidney, N. ¥. 


Briar Hill Stock Farm 
PURE BRED HOLSTEINS 


Briar Butter Boy Korndyke 64786 heads this herd. 
He combines close upon the blood of De Kol 2d Butter 
Boy 3d, Hengerveld De Kol and Pontiac Korndyke, 
three of the greatest sires of the breed; sires of 302 
A.R.O. daughters. Bull calves and service bulls for sale, 
from finely bred A. R. O. dams at reasonable prices. 


F.W. SCOTT, Granville, N. Y. 


Counts Lis ate Farm "Bull Calf 


born Feb. 12, wid He is large, straight and mighty 
well bred; he is dark lored. Sire is Aaggie Cornu- 
copia Jobanna Lad 8th, whe ose dam and sire’s dam av- 
erage 32.57 ibs, butt from 710 ibs. milk in 7 days 
and over 129 Ibs, butter from 2775 Ibs milk in 30 days. 
Dam of calf is a 17-lb. three-year-old granddaughter 
of Hengerveld De Koi and her dam has an-A. R. 0. 
record of over 20 Ibs. Will sell this calf registered, 
transferred, crated and f{ o b the cars for $60. This 
is a bargain HARRY D. WHEELER, Prop., 
8. F. D. 2, West Winfield, N. Y. 


DAIRYMAN! Improve Your Herd 


by purchasing a grandson of Hengerveld De Kol, who 
has more official tested daughters than any other bull 
—10 above 30 Ibs. Bull born April 12, 1912; more 
white than black; very nice individual; well developed; 
ready for service; price $90. Bull born June 9, 1912; 
a nice one out of a daughter of Aaggie Grace Butter 


two 


junior two-year-old 
sons of 
you 


ve 15-Ib. 
is one of the best 
he and his mother, 





























Boy; here is a great bred bull for little money; price 
$85. Bull calves $40 to $150. Write your wants. 
G. L. BANKS, Locus Stock Farm, New Berim, N.Y. 





50 Registered Cattle. 250 Grades Cows 
and Helfers. I have them right here 
on hand now. 7 Registered rhe ulls out of A. BR. O.Dams, 
price $60 each, all ready for service and Registered 
Cows and Heifers and some Heifer Calves, Price Right. 
I also have 175 high grade Holstein Cows and Heifers 

and soon to freshen and 75 head cows and 
heifers some fresh and rest to Sees 6 soon; these are 
Grade Guernsey, Durbam and Ayrsh 
4. &. FROST MUNNSVILLE, N.Y. 


BULL CALVES 
MUST GO AT ONCE. PRICES WAY DOWN 


Several from two weeks to three months old, beau- 
tifully marked; very straight, square and level. Sire 
has a 30 Ib. dam and 33 1b. grandam. Dams are 

by son of a 30 Ib. cow. Write immediately. 


IVORY R. FOSTER, OWEGO, N. ¥ 


1856-Riverside Ayrshires-1913 


Bull calves from record cows and Imported 
sires at farmers’ prices. Have won more prizes 
than any herd in United States. 

1. F. CONVERSE & CO., Woedville, N. Y. 
Also Shetland and Hackney Ponies. 


16 Head Registered 76 


Steck from A da Cows of good size, 
type and quiet } a Visitors welcome 
F. H. COOKINGHAM, - CHERRY CREEK, N. Y. 


FOR SAL 














GLADSTONE STOCK FARMS 


JERSEYS 


Ball aed Heifer Calves from Imported stock aad 
large producers. 


Giadstone, New Jersey 





One of the Greatest Bull Calves of the Holstein Breed For Sale 
Frontinac Inwalde Korndyke 

Five crosses of Pontiac Korndyke, who is one of the greatest 

living sires. Breeding faultless. Brothers, Canton, 5. Y. 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


ADIRONDACK FARMS 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


The greatest breeding 
establishment in the East. 
Imported and American 
bred Percheron, Belgian 
and Suffolk stallions and 
mares of unequaled qual- 
ity, breeding, style and 
action, a new importation 
of forty head. 

Why longer neglect tice 
greatest possible source of 
profit on your farm? 

Better horses, better 
farming, more power, more 
rofits. Catalogue B, the 
nest ever, if you are in- 
terested. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


FIFTEEN EGGS 


of Blue Andalusian ant Mottled Ancona prize-win- 
ning fowls at ew York City show on $1. 50 
county fair, also of Indian Runner ducks 

P. 0. HUDSON . - HAROLD, MD. 


; Chicks $10.00 per 100 


in Baby Ch Duckl 
Drakes for sale. Satis ee guarantecd. Write 
at a Chesterbrook Farm, Berwyn Pa 























NEW YORK PRIZE-WINNING STRAI 
Light, Dark Brahmas, eggs $2.50 15. R. I. Reds, White 


Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, White, Bro - aaa ns, 
eggs $1.50 15, $7 100 Coles Grati rw choice 
breeders for sale. F. M. PRESCOTT. Riverdale, N. 4. 


HAMILTON 
FARMS 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 





We Guarantee 95%, Fertility 


in our Hatching Eggs. 

strong, vigorous parent stock, laid under the most sanitary conditions 
HAMILTON WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS AND EGGS 

are bred right and carefully selected for 

Open range, green 

make Hamilton 

our illustrated catalog 


Hamilton Farm, Box H, Huntington, N. Y. 


Because we know they are finest quality—frem 


They satisfy. 


shipment. 


feed, careful mating, perfect housing—these 
Leghorns the best you can buy Write today 
and price list. It will save you money. 





Single Comb White Leghorns 
Selected 


Fertility 
Guaranteed 


Containing cuts of my 
birds, My exhibition matings are ag fine as you will 
find; my bred-to-lay strain ig also up to the stand- 
ard; they are a little larger = lay @ » hes white 
are honest 


Stock 


Send for my 1913 mating list. 





egg than the ordinary Leg 3; my 

prices; my cums ae is the. only 'e fo way to buy; 
my mating list is wo a postal. 

F. J. DE HART R. F. 0.3 Cortiand, N. Y. 





RHODE ISLAND RED 


Hatching ms from eswtest toy 


skin, free ran Rn my 

Rose and ‘Singte cmb, te in stony $2 Sting, 
$7 per 100; safe fertility guaranteed. 

pen $5 setting wy nificent cockere(s, pullets, yearlings, 
for sale. VIGERT ED FARM, Box 20, Weston, N. J. 





Hatching Eggs, Baby Chicks and Ducklings 


“Vigorous Kind” 
Single Comb White Leghorns, Imperial Pekin Ducks. 
Our Pekin Ducks won the Specialg for the Best Display 
at Pulladeiphte. Camden and Baltimore Shows this 
winter. Write for catalog—it tells why our chicks live. 


96 A, PEN-Y-BRYN FARM, F. A. Tiffany, Supt, Ambler, Pa 
EGGS FOR HATCHING 


$1 per 15, $6 per hundred. Extra large 8. ©. 
Leghorns bred for size ani egg producers, vb. 
Young strain. J. M. CASE, GILBOA, N.Y 


Miller’s Single Comb Black Minorcas 


have won! Hens, pullets, cockerels, U silty 2 -“ dy 
breeders Eggs, Utility, 4.00-100 or 15-$1.25; sd. 
Settings by Parcel Post. G. €, BILLER, Gutied ;-a—~ 





Ww. 











Announcement No. 6 


Don't keop poultry. Have the poultry keep you. 
Our poultry is not only keeping us, but is paying 
for a farm. Would your poultry pay the interest 
on @ like investment? If not, you are in wrong. 
Get wise. For thirteem years our poultry has been 
keeping not only us, but many of our customers. 
Six years ago Mr John Sayler of Brookville, 0. 
bought 120 eggs of us, and under date of March 
4th, 1913, he writes: “‘Mr. Moyer, some years ago 
I bought 120 eggs of you. They hatehed all = 
aod were great layers. I sold them all off | 

July, but now I see my mistake. What can — 
furnish S. C. W. Leghorn eggs at per 1007" Don’t 
make a mistake—get the right stock = they stay 
right. Don’t forget us when in need of Leghorns or 
Indian Runner ducks, Get our circular and prices. 


GRANT MOYER - FORT PLAIN, N. ¥. 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


Majestic Strain (Young’s via E. G.Wyckoff’s). Winners 
New York State Fair, 1908-09-10-11-i2 — 

as layers. Great records. Cocherate, Eggs, Ba 

EZRA GC. CARTER arathon, New York 

















oes Fe) 1000 superior baby 
ic eS chicks come to lif~ 
daily with this report. White and Browg 
Leghorns are two of our varieties. Wi 
for catalogue, mating and Price List 
chicks and hatching eggs 

TAYLOR’S POULTRY YARDS, Box A, Lyons, N. ¥. 


‘ware Indian Runner Ducks 


AND &. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
Kegs, day-old chicks and ducklings from bred to lag, 
free range stock, at farmers’ prices. Catalog fre 
Patterson Poultry Farm, Route | Clayton, WN. ¥. 











SWINE BREEDERS 





Read show records of my herd boars and bay from winning ancestors whose blood lines represent the true Dures 





JACKS FRIEND—Oran PAl’s PRISCE—Grand 
Champion, Obie Biate Champion. 


Tale | cham 


Indiana State Fair 


pases? el | 


er. ep ek 54—Whsaer 





Choice females are being bred to above boars. Write for infor 
CHARLES F. SPRAGUE, Box 10, Lima, Ohte 


Herd i from sholera 








DUROCS. 
4g sows and Gilts bred for March and April farrow ; wt 
$0 ibe Se rvice boars, oe _ open ee com September 
Pigs mated, no akin. 
C.J. MeLacghtin, Box : Pheasant’ iMe. O. 


DUROC JERSEYS. Herd headed by two big 








i. Fatr Perna a 2s 

Champion herd at W N, PS State Fairs 

1912. Booking orders for = Sows oe =e 

to 800 Ibs. FR. B. MARTIN, Stout's Mills, Va. 
Registered Duroc 


HELDON FARM Pigs of both se xes 


Bred Sows. Service Boars. Best of breeding. 
C. E. BARNES, OXFORD, N. Y. 


select. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


by State Fair champion. The big stowthy. kind, young 
stock for sale. Prices reasonab Send for circular. 
D. BH. DEEISBACH, P. ne Boz 1817, Kingstea, Obie 





Anysize or age you desire 
100 head from which 








to | 


Renick W. Dunlap, Kingston, Ohio | 


| 





WHITE HORSE FARM 
Berkshires ‘ 
We specialize in shipping trios—unre- 
lated— Mated from blood lines 
to produce results. 


WHITE HORSE FARMS, Paoli, Pa, 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


We have for sale service boars, brood sows ané 
pigs, allages. These are sired by Berryton Duke's} 
Model, the boar that headed the first prize herd a8 
the Royal in 1909, Highwood Duke 75th, s half- 
brother to the Grand Champion boar at the last 
International, and other boars of equal merit 


Hi. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. Y. 























Buy your eggs and stock of 
Start Right George W. Pike, Lisbon. WN. H. 
Ja —~ $3, 
Houdans and White Rocks My 
birds are blue ribbon | 


m7  eatline. 


HIGH-CLASS DUROCS 
Open sows or Boare any age. The prolific kind. Stock 
gua as ription or returned at my expense 


GEO. W. BOLDS, - BRYANT, IND. 





Fawn and White Indian Runner Ducks 
Barred Piymouth Rocks, prize winning S C R I Reds. 
Best Layers, best stock. Eggs only $1.00 per setting. 
DAVID M. HAMMOND, - CORTLAND, N. Y. 





URE, VIGOROUS S. C. R. I. REDS. a ya 
per 15, $5.00 per 100. 


Se ben 
$8.00 per 109. reas baby chicks $15.00 R.. 100." 





range. E. E. WK, Ellzene Poultry Farm, R. D. 

Lambertville, wi Reference Lambertville Nat’! Bank. 

Baby Single Comb White Leghorns, Rose Comb 
Reds, Barred Rocks; strong, livable; from 


b thoroughbred renee wesley 
guaranteed; circular. 
GRI INNELL, Sodus, N.Y. 


Chicks, 
Eggs 





Rage, St per 15; 08 per 60. Thesmathaeet Pacts a 
Reds, Brahmas, Black M . 


Sit , and Rose Com! 

ly ver Buff Leg 

horns; 19 varieties. Also id Haciay uo 
years 8S. K. HOMR, Coopersburg, 





BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS 


$1.25 on. =. Owen Farms prize 
white —_ pm my 


METTLER” East Milistone, N. +5 setae 


— as ng 
tT. 





Indian Runner Ducks—Barred 


Prize winners. Fawn and White I. BR. duck eggs 25 
and $2 per 13. Rock eggs $1 _— =, 50 per 15. bit: 
log free. Pee. F. Williamson, Box » Flan janders, N. 


The FARMER’S FOWL | ==: 


ose and Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. e best 
Winter la 
free. Thos. Wilder, ees Oo entting. ‘Catal 








10, Kichiand, N. 
Sin Comb Rhode Island Red 
. Breeders trap- 
FOCASELE. LE fee ‘Beres 1 we. 





Park's Bred to Lay BARRED ROCKS, 


Fass Guaranteed ox 15, $6 
undred. metre, 
Hidred. Bal taehiaper id 


IMMUNED DUROC GILTS 


Red Col. of the large type. Bred for iar. and Ayr. 
farrow. Price $9) 
V. E. MICHAEL, 


and up. Pigs not re 
YELLOW SPRINGS, oO 


Hampshires | * 
Boars and Gilts, boar and 
sow pigs unrelated; al 

bred sows. Quality the best. 


Sylvester Essig, Tipton, Ind 


MONE Fog OT NOS a. aa 


to $s cach Loos t beens Alwada, oO. 











4 Sew | male pigs 
ar- 
ann kare, tai. two 





MELE SAT 
\ 9 months! 


Moorestown * J 





MULE FOOT HOGS 


Some excellent young stock. Also booking orders for 
Spring pigs. Prices reasonable. tg: 
BURKETT BROTHERS 

ourth St., Seipabee, | o. or 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York, 


one apart ord ron 


112 Nerth Fourth 











Hinchey Homestead Offers 


2 BERKSHIRE SOWS 


born September 20th, 1912. Sire, Highwood Masterpiece 
Sist No, 149236; dem, Elsa of Kalorama No. 1082385 
Price $15 each. W. S&S. HINCHEY, Rochester, N. Y¥, 


SUNNY BANK FARM BERKSHIRES 
oth Sexes; Masterpiece and fellow Breeding: 
bred sows. Prices reasonable. Registration free: 


A. F. Jones, P.O. Box 117, Bridgehampton, N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


fall gilts. Will be pleased to book your ‘aaene nA 
February and March pigs. T. J. KERR, Collins, N. ¥. 


pigs, Masterpiece, 
ue Write for prices 
. $. TILBURY, Re 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars ye 
gs not nD; popular breeding out 
rs, Fairbanks and Independent. 


E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 


ANCY POLAND CHINAS 
large and smooth. This is the place to get them 
Sows $25 to $50 each. boars $15 to $25. three months 
pigs $10 each, young pigs $15 a pair. Herd all as 
tered and pedigrees furnished. G. 8. Hail, Farmdale, 


DUROC AND POLAND CHINA SOWS AND GILTS 
Bred for March gad a Aget. Spring Boars and fall pigs 
of both breeds bred prize vn ners. Pedigress 
ee hy Ane: stating yout wants, to 

. McDowell. Piain City, Ohie 


Type Poland-Ohina 
Bred gilts — May and June farrow. 


Service boars. One 
two-year-old, a type, Big Defender No. 82237. “Re 
L. C. MoLaughlin, Box 85, Pleasantville, 








We are of- 
ay s 








boars and gilts, rich in best 

fapoael blood, March and April 

Baron Duke 50th, and Lee, breed- 
before ordering oe 

Route 2, Owego, Tioga Ce., N. ¥. 














Large 








Comb Buff 


brec for eggs and the show room. Eggs 
chicks $12.00. Sead for mating a 
WILLIAM RASPAS, Route 30, Worth Ciymer, N. Y. 





ROSE COMB B BROWN 
o. i Be ‘obra Ba 


lay white egzs, 
FRANKFORD, OEL. 


























B DUNLAP, Bex B, WILLIAMSPORT, O810 | reasonable. 

Thompson's Saxe Mirae act AND 

all ages for ey gr bess & ng Oeste Ee Pot cows and of the best lines of breeding. 
See ET ace | o oMereibeie cena e 

REGISTERED O. 5 

ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES |"EC=T=xrDo Lc DE GS 
Superior mothers. Order spring pigs vow. high quality, deat terauen an but orders ore beamed 
that rounts. J. @. CURTIS. Box 272, Rochester, N for spring pigs. ROGERS, Wayvills, 8. ¥. 
ee Hill Fam |O. LC. Spring Pigs 
Dealers in Large Improved Swine | Silver strain; prices reasonable; quality A-No. 1.. New 
Best on eatth ONONDAGA NM. ¥. | booking orders. F. C. WHITE, Cinetenatus, W. ¥. 











Getting Out of the Rut 


I once knew a horse, which was 
used part of the time, before the day 
of the gasoline engine on the farm, to 
turn the corn sheller, This task neces- 
sitated that she travel round and 
round in a small circle. After a time 
ic made no difference whether the belt 
was off or on, whether she was ac- 
complisning anything by her exertions 
or not, when she found herself on 
that beaten path, she went round and 
round. A friend of mine nicknamed 
her the “Mother of Patience,’ and 
truly she was patience personified. 

1 often think of old Ethel when I 
see some woman patiently trudging 
wearily round and round at her daily 
tasks; the same routine, day after 
day. If you urge her to drop things 
and go to town with the ‘‘gude man,” 
or to the farmers’ club, or even just to 
visit a neighbor for a change, you get 
pretty nearly the same reply from 
these different laboring Marthas. “I 
never get my work ahead so that I 
can, if I go I have to hurry around 
until I am too tired to care about go- 
ing anywhere so IJI’d rather stay at 
home.” 

There is so much truth in the state- 
ment that one can’t say much in 
reply, Yet all the while we know and 
feel that even if she was tired when 
she came home, it would be different 
tiredness from her usual kind, and 
she would have something new to 
think about, Your brain has to have 
at least a moderate amount of new 
varied stimulus all the time or in time 
it becomes dull and inactive. Even 
reading can’t supply this entirely. 

The work would have gone with 
more snap the next day and the whole 
family would have protited by her 
outing. When one has gotten into the 
rut of staying at home, it isn’t easy 
to get out to be sure, It is not dif- 
ficult to find excuses for not going. 
But no one enjoys herself more when 
she gets out than the stay-at-home. 

If you have a sister, mother or wife 
(for 1 find we number many men 
among our household readers) who 
stays too closely at home for her own 
good, see to it that she gets out. It 


probably would help results consider- - 


ably if you would give a little help as 
well as advice in the matter. 


THE HOUSEHOLD EIDTOR. 


Truth Is Stranger Than Fiction 


HILDA RICHMOND 





Everybody has heard the old ex- 
pression about truth being stranger 
than fiction, but 
when it comes to 
relating strange, 
true stories some- 
body is always 
present to rise up 
and say, “Now I 
don’t believe that!” 
It must be con- 
fessed that some 
of the strange tales 
of carelessness 
among ‘women pass 
. —— belief, but they are 
RICHMOND true, nevertheless. 
(m one prosperous farm the mis- 
tress of the farmhouse for five years 
used three broken stove lids, piecing 
them together with infinite patience 
every time something happened to 
jar them into the stove. She always 
intended to buy new ones, but when 
in town did not think of it, she ex- 
plained to every visitor and to her 
family hundreds of times in the 
course of each year. It took from 
five to eight minutes to get the pieces 
out of the fire and properly balanced 
so that cooking could be done every 
time an accident jostled them out of 
place, but though she complained of 
being overworked in other ways, she 
never seemed to consider it too much 
trouble to put the patchwork lids 
together. She might be using them 
to this day but <« relative without 
saying a word on the subject went 
to the dealer in scrap iron and for 
10 cents bought not only three good 
lids but six, , 

In another home there were two 
pumps exactly alike for barn and 
house. The handle of one became 
broken, and for 10 years that one 
handle was carried from. barn to 
house, The men growled continually 
that when they wanted to use the 
handle the women folks had it at the 
house,;. while the women _ retorted 
that it belonged to the house pump 
and they spent a great deal of time 
hunting. it at the barn. Finally same- 
body remembered to buy a new han- 
die for a quarter and the argument 
was at an end. \ 

A country housekeeper whose but- 
. ter and egg money was the envy of 
less fortunate neighbors, and. who 
not. stingy .at .all- in -thany 
a broker kettle. for, near- 

itiently 


me; pe 














HILDA 


was f, 
ways,.. 


Ay halfa> 


‘make..two .shirts 


“propping. 


it so the water or other liquid would 
not run into the fire and put it out. 


Nobody was allowed to put a stick 
of wood in the fire but herself for 
fear of upsetting the dinner in the 
kettle, when that particular kettle 
was used, but the least jar or falling 
of the wood in the stove sent a cloud 
of steam that warned her an acci- 
dent had happened. Again and again 
the contents of the pot were ruined 
because the moisture would leak out 
and burn the food, but when she at 
last reluctantly parted with the 
cracked thing she declared that she 
felt as if losing an old friend. 

The stories written about defective 
cellar steps that finally precipitate 
the mistress of the house to the low- 
er floor with a broken limb or 
sprained ankle are “too numerous to 
mention.’’ However, they are mostly 


true and hundreds of such cases nev- 


er get into print. One of the oddest 
of these was that of a woman who 
occasionally wrote for farm papers 


and was always warning farm women 
about poor cellar steps. In her own 
basement was a step that she had 
talked for years about and finally the 
day she s nt for a carpenter to mend 
it, a member of the family was 
thrown down to the bottom of the 
flight but escaped with severe bruises 
and no broken or sprained limbs. “I 
have always said—” she began when 
the accident happened, but she 
stopped short knowing that hundreds 
of other women have always said, 
but they neglected to do. 

Then there are the broken chairs 
that “somebody” is always going to 
take to town and get mended, but 
the years fly past and some fatal day 
an old person or a stranger sits down 
in the feeble chair and an accident 
occurs. The members of the fam- 
ily recognize the weakness of the de- 
crepit chair or lounge and “favor” 
it, but in an unforeseen moment 
some stout person sits down heavily 
on the invalid and destruction fol- 
lows, A most humiliating moment 
came to a hostess as a distinguished 
guest sat down in a crippled chair 
and was badly injured, but she had 
known for years that that chair was 
not safe, 

Iialf the accidents might be pre- 
vented by a little forethought and 
half the wasted time might be saved 
by throwing away the broken pots 
and pans and kettles and household 
articles. It takes courage to do it, 
for women love economy even in its 
most absurd forms, but it pays in 
the eng. “The best thing that ever 
happened!” said a farmer when fire 
destroyed his kitchen. “Now Mary 
will have to do away with the worn- 


out boiler and the pails with rags 
drawn in them and the handleless 
kettles and all the other junk that 
makes her overwork herself.’””’ And 
when “Mary” started up again and 
had brand new utensils she regained 
her health and happiness and also 
her common sense. The average 
farmer wants his wife to be comfor- 
table and happy, but she neglects 
her own opportunities. The defective 
lamp, the broken wash boiler, the 


washboard that can only be used with 
great care for fear of tearing the 
clothes or hands, the cracked plates 
that must be handled with such ex- 
treme care and all the other things 
that should be thrown away hardly 
represent the outlay of two or three 
dollars if replaced by new ones, but 
the false spirit of economy prompts 
women to waste good time and 
strength on these things. But when 
every known defect is quickly rem- 
edied in the kitchen and household 
in general there will be less talk 
about lack of time in farmhouses 
and life will be more pleasant, 





Night Shirts for the Farmer 


A neighbor came in the other day 
and seeing me busy with my sewing 
asked, “What are you making now?” 

“Oh, nightgowns for my better 
half,” I answered. 

“My husband will not wear them. 
Hle says the time h* spends taking 
one off in the morning he could use 
getting into his dry clothes,” she said, 

If our men folks would only pause 
to consider what foolish economy 
that is. Clothes worn through the 
day, and especially during work that 
causes perspiration, should never be 
worn at night, because they are reek- 
ing with waste .matter the pores 
have cast off, and yet very few farm- 
ers discard their day shirts upon 
retiring, We all know the. delight- 
ful sense~ of freshness experienced 
when putting on a clean garment, 
and certainly whatever tends to bod- 
ily comfort cannot -fail :to- pron.ote 
longevity, and the severse is not less 
true: . ‘Eight. yards_-of. mushin. will 
ordinary 


for. an 


sized _man,,and any. woman owning a 
sewing -machine, cam make, them .in 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


one afternoon from a pattern costing 
ten or fifteen cents. With. muslin at 
ten cents per yard, the cost exclusive 
of the pattern, will only be about 
forty cents each, and they will last 
three or four years. “ 

It is claimed the average age of 
people is longer than fifty years ago 
and this is doubtless due to the bet- 
ter knowledge we have of caring for 
our bodies, and one of the most im- 
portant factors in maintaining health 
is cleanliness. Of course our dirt, as 
farmers, is “clean dirt,” the life giv- 
ing soil, but when mixed with effete 
matter from the system, it becomes 
actually poisonous when absorbed 
again into the pores during the hours 
of sleep. I am sure that no farmer, 
however tired from hard work during 
a hot summer day, would be able to 
resist putting on a fresh, light, at- 
tractive night shirt if one is put in 
a convenient place for him when he 
is ready to tumble into bed at night, 


Ways to Use Rhubarb 


ANNIE H, QUILL 





Fig AND RHUBARB CONSERVE—Wash, 
wipe and cut into inch lengths, five 
pounds of rhubarb. Chop two pounds 
of figs and one ounce of candied 
lemon peel fine; place all in a pre- 
serving kettle and sprinkle four pounds 
of granulated sugar over the mixture. 
Let it stand over night and the next 
day boil for one hour over a slow fire. 
Just before removing it from the fire 
add the syrup and about half the gin- 
ger from a small jar of the Canton 
preserved ginger. The ginger should 
be chopped before being added to the 
conserve. 

RHUBARB AND PINEAPPLE CONSERVE— 
After peeling and cutting five pounds 
of rhubarb into inch pieces place, it 
over the fire with four pounds of 
sugar and boil, being careful that it 
does not burn, until it is thick and 
syrupy; then add one large pineapple 
grated, or one can of grated pine- 
apple, Boil for about twenty minutes 
and can boiling hot. 

RHUBARB AND RASPBERRY CONSERVE— 
Prepare as for the pineapple conserve, 
then for every cupful of the rhubarb 
add one cupful of ripe raspberries 
and cook slowly until the raspberries 
are tender, 

DAINTY RHUBARB DESSERT—To one 
quart of rhubarb that has been cut 
into inch pieces add three cupfuls of 
sugar and cook as quickly as possible 
te prevent the pieces from breaking 
up. When it is tender stir in lightly, 
three tablespoons of gelatine that has 
been soaked in a little water until 
soft. Mold and serve with whipped 
cream sweetened and flavored. 

RHUBABB SHORTCAKE—Make a dough 
as for any other kind of _ short- 
cake, roll out thin and brush the sur- 
face over with melted butter, then 
spread rhubarb cut in quarter of an 
inch pieces over half the surface of 
the dough, sprinkle thickly with 
sugar, pinch the edges and bake. 
Serve as you would strawberry short- 
cake, 

RHUBARB PIE—For a pie with two 
crusts take, if it is to be a large pie, 
two cupfuls of rhubarb cut into half- 
inch pieces and a cup and a half of 
sugar over the top; before putting on 
the top crust sprinkle a generous 
layer of flour. This pie can be varied 
by adding half of a cupful of raisins 
to one and the same _ quantity of 
grated pineapple to another, 

RHUBARB PUDDING—In the bottom of 
an earthen pudding dish put a layer 
of finely cut rhubarb, over this 
sprinkle a layer of rolled oats, a few 
raisins and a sprinkling of sugar, re- 


peat until the dish is full, the top 
layer being rhubarb, Cover and bake. 
Serve hot or cold with sugar and 


cream. 

CANNED RHUBARB WITHOUT COOKING 
—Pare the rhubarb and pack it in 
jars, first cutting it into small pieces, 
then cover the top with a piece of 
thin cloth tied on to keep the fruit in 
and set the jar in a pailful of water 
and let it stay for half an hour to 
bring all the air bubbles to the top, 
then -seal and keep in a cool, dark 
place. 





A Seale or Two! 


“Now, Willie,” said the teacher ‘o a 
rather stupid country boy, “listen to 
me very carefully. If I had five eggs 
in this basket and I laid three on the 
table how many would I have?” 

“Bight,” said Willie, brightly.—[Ex- 
change. 





Easy Identification 

‘Where’s your father, boy?” asked 
a stranger of a country’ boy. 

“Wall,” replied the boy, “he’s down 
way at the end of the field thar with 
the hogs. You’ll know father ’cause 
he’s got a hat on.” 





A Case of Conscience 


Uncle. Jack : -. It-is very. good: lem=- 
onade, I’m. sure; but tell me,’ Bon- 
nie, why do you sell yours for three 
cents a glass when Charley gets five 
for his? a 

Miss Bonnie:.. Well,..you «mustn't 
tell ‘anybody, - Untle “Jack,--but >the 
puppy. fell ay mine and I ‘thought it 


ought to bec Capers” : sium * ee Pe ahs 











American Agriculturisl 
Questions Asked and Answered 


PLANT WoORMS—If the lady that 
was bothered with plant worms 
will stick ‘two.or more matches 


(the sulphur end down) in her plant 
jars it will kill all the little worms 
that eat the plants, 

TO ANXIOUS HOUSEKEEPER—A reci- 
pe for canning corn that is just fine: 
Nine cups of corn cut from the cob 
(not split), nine cups of water, one 
cup of Salt and one of sugar. Heat 
all and can hot and seal in Mason 
cans. When going to use pour warm 
water on and let stand to freshen 
and repeat until fresh enough to use 
and then cook the usual way with 
milk, butter, ete. 

TO PRESERVE BUTTER—Make in rolls 
of two or three pounds, wrap a thin 
piece of muslin around it and put in 
a stone jar and make a brine strong 
enough to hold an egg from sinking 
and tie a cloth over the top. Be 
sure you have plenty of brine in the 
jar. You might put a plate on top of 
butter, as it will float. If your butter 
is good it will keep a year. I always 
work my butter the second time, to 
be sure there is no milk in it. The 
last working the brine should come 
off clear.-—[ Mell. 

BATTER POTATOES—Make a thin bat- 
ter with three eggs and one-half cup 
each of flour and milk. Pour over 
ice cold potatoes. Use plenty of fat 
in frying pan. Cut up and turn until 
every part is a golden brown. 


APRICOT ROLL—Make a rich biscuit 
dough, Roll out one inch thick, 
spread with stewed, sweetened or 
mashed apricots. Roll up as jelly 


roll. Bake and serve with @ard sauce, 
sugar and butter creamed together. 

FRUIT PUDDING—Yolk of one egg 
beaten with one-half cup of sugar, 
add one cup fruit (we like canned 
strawberries best) with just a pinch 
of soda, one cup of flour, one teaspoon 
of baking powder, and lastly fold in 
the beaten white of an egg. Bake. 
Serve with cream sauce.—[L. D. W. 

CURING BREAKFAST BACON—I would 
like a good recipe for curing break- 
fast bacon. I have been a reader of 
this paper for the past seven years, 
and think its splendid.—[Mrs G. L, 8. 

FOREIGN CoIN—Can someone tell me 
what the coin called a 20-filler is, 
where it is used, if it is in circulation, 
and by what people? It is about the 
size of nickel; on one side is the in- 
scription “20 FILLER,” with the let- 
ters K B in small print underneath. 
Around this is a wreath tied with rib- 
bon in the middle. On the reverse 
side is a figure which looks like a 
crown, on top of which is a smail 
cross, Around this are the words 
March and April 15. The exact date 
is 1894.—[H. D. 


A. V. D. would like recipes for 
candying citron, lemon and orange 
peel, a formula for making good 
library paste, and a recipe for mak- 
ing frost oil, such as army physicians 
use. She also wishes to know the 
name of the chemical that restores 
faded handwriting. 

Hrab CHEESE—Clean the heads 
well, cutting out all the waste, Cook 
until meat drops from the bones. Put 
into a dish. Season with salt, pepper 
and sage to taste. Mix with the 
hands until the meat is fine and the 
seasoning thoroughly mixed in. 
Pack in bowl or basin and set away 
until it all becomes a solid mass. 
Slice as with any cold meat. I would 
like to know how to make old-fash- 
ioned black molasses cake.—[{Mrs 
C.. a. o 

WASH BorLER CONVENIENCE—My 
husband took an oblong dry goods 
box, nailed four block legs to the 
corners at the open end and with 
four casters it makes an ideal roller 
on which to slide the wash boiler. 
The movable table is the same hight 
as our stove. He also made a wooden 
box which holds two coal oil cans 
(with bails) to hold garbage. The 
hinged lid is operated by a foot lev- 
Painted the same as our house 


er. 
it is not unsightly at the foot of the 
steps. The bottom I cover thickly 


with -newspaper and sprinkle with 
coal oil and replenish when needed. 
In building a new house be sure and 
have a broom closet in the. kitchen. 
Mine has a shelf at the top where I 
keep dust cloths and wax can. On 
the lower side are six hooks and all 
brooms have screw eyes at the tip 
of the handle. My clothes closet has 
a set of deep drawers built in one 
end with counter top and shelves— 
almost like a chiffoner—also a win- 
dow at the opposite end. 


To PRESERVE BUTTER—Make into 
rolls or pound pats. Lay in stone 
jars and cover with a brine of me- 
dium strength.—[Mrs M. B. W. 


CANNING Corn—Cut corn from cob, 
pack in -glass jars. Put on water to 
fill_empty..space in can. Place the 
jeans ina boiler of water with the 
water up to the neck of the cans. 
Boil. 10 minutes. Take off the fire 
‘and seal. as hot. as can be handied 
-and as °tight--as possible. .Let cool. 
Putin. cold water agein ,and boil 
three hours. Let cans~coel in the 
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Pet and Billy 


JENNIE O’CONNER 





Pet and Billy are two pretty ponies 
that, for years, have come to school, 
eight months in the year, bringing 
children. They are owned by two lit- 
tle girls and are admired and petted 
by the entire school. Pet is a beau- 
tiful gray, slender and graceful. A\l- 
‘ways in a good humor and ready to 
go; his gaits are a pace and a run. 
He is a full blooded mustang. Billy 
is a dark bay, short and heavily built; 
sulky and cross, going at a jog trot. 
He is from Nebraska and spends 
much of his time getting into mis- 
chief to the delight of the children 
and annoyance of the teacher. Pet’s 
little mistress tied him to a post in 
the unfenced school yard. She was 
too considerate and loving to give 
trouble and annoyance to her teacher 


or allow Pet to do so. 

Billy’s little mistress persisted in 
turning him loose to annoy the 
teacher, fight the other horses and 


keep the other children from attend- 
ing to their school duties. He would 
stretch his head into the open win- 
dow to be slyly fed by pupils. 

Billy’s chief delight seemed to be 
to torment Pet. One day Pet’s pa- 
tience had been tried to the utmost and 
was exhausted. He watched and 
reached out suddenly catching unsus- 
pecting Billy by the tail He got a 
good hold with his strong teeth, grip- 
ping bone and hair tightly. Billy 
squealed and begged but Pet held on 
tightly, humping up his back and 
kicking and prancing in great glee, 
with his ears laid back against his 
neck. He was then a perfect picture 
of triumphant mischief. 

After a while one of the boys was 
sent to free Billy. For ‘some time 
Billy left Pet in peace; but one rainy 
day when Billy had exhausted all 
other forms of disturbance he began 
to torment Pet again Pet stood with 
his rope hanging slack, almost touch- 
ing the ground, until Billy stood with 


fore feet on one side of it, while his 
hind feet were on the other side. In- 
stantly Pet threw himself back, as a 
mustang knows .so well how to do, 
jerking the rope tight under Billy’s 
body. 

Billy was a helpless prisoner, at 
Pet’s mercy. No mercy, however, 
was shown, although Billy begged 
and pleaded for it, squealing with 
pain. Pet would quickly reach for- 
ward, bite Billy in flank or behind 
the shoulders and then dodge back, 
dancing and seeming to laugh at 
Rilly’s pain, until‘a boy was sent to 
free Billy. 

The coast country of Texas is so 
flat that it looks like a giant lake for 
a large part of the winter. Hence the 
children either ride or drive to 
school, using either ponies or burros. 
The pranks of the ponies furnish 
much amusement for the teachers 
and pupils. They teach many a pleas- 


an* lesson in Nature study, also kind- 
ness to our best friends, the faithful, 
patient horses. 


The Cousins’ Letters 


A new Good Time club from Mary- 
land has been organized by Marie 
Quillen. The members are Ella Long, 
Ruth Quillen, Pearl, Elma and Willie 
Quillen and Howard Redman. They 
live in a pleasant farming community. 

Dear Aunt Happy: I am so in- 
terested in your club I just can’t 
stay away any longer. Why don’t 
the cousins send in more games? I 
am going to right now. The school 
children and parents in our district 
meet at the schoolhouse occasionally 
for good times. We bring eatables 
and serve supper. The older. folks 
talk and we children play games. A 
very amusing trick is telling fortunes. 








One person fills a bowl half full of 
flour and lays a penny on top. The 
fortune teller retires to a dimly 


lighted room, taking with her two 
“fairies,” who stand one on either 
side of her. One- person is admitted 
into the room at a time and told to 
blow the penny out of the bowl. 
They should shut their eyes first and 
the seer tells him to blow hard. If 
he does you have a very pretty clown. 
Another is Eating Sugar. The person 
who knows the_ joke retires to a 
Separate with sugar, salt and spoon. 
Fill the spoon with sugar and admit 
one pergon. You hold the spoon, but 
coax him to take the sugar—you 
have to coax. Just as he opens his 
mouth to take it, eat it yourself. This 
person tries the trick on the next one. 
Unknown to him, fill the spoon with 
salt, and he will eat it as you did the 
sugar—until he discovers the joke. 


Then the third takes the sugar again 
Now for 
I have forgotten the words 
playing Captain 


and gives the fourth salt. 
a favor. 


and directions for 


ere.” ae 


Jinks. I would also like some new 
verses for Skip to Moloo,—([Bertha 
E. Birmingham, Minn. 

Dear Aunt Happy: The name of 
our club is the Wyben Open Air clyb, 
and I am the secretary and treasurer. 
There are 33 members in our club. 
We are very much interested in the 
games sent in by the cousins.—[ Bea- 
trice Moore, Massachusetts. 

Dear Aunt Happy: I do not have 
much time to write to the Good 
Timers, as my two brothers and my- 
self are the janitors of our school. 
We have a little red schoolhouse, and 
we sweep and dust it, get a pail of 
water and build a fire. [Aunt Happy 
is very proud of these little workers.] 
I received many Christmas presents. 
I am inclosing a composition which 
I wrote at school.—[Etta H. Lincoln, 
Maine, [Etta’s composition is entitled 
The first snowstorm, and Aunt Happy 
enjoyed reading it very much, but 
has not the space to print it.] 

A Wisconsin Good Timer is Elsie 
Schmidt. She and her friends have 
a sewing circle, and they sew during 
the noon hour. On her farm a-:e 
three horses, 24 cows, two dogs and 
other animals. 


My Sunday Ride to Church 


It was my first visit to a pony 
farm and I had never learned to 
ride. A few days before Sunday I 
had lessons on a very mild little 
pony who barely walked along. 
When Sunday came I went down to 
the barn to get a pony but there 
were none in the barn so I had to go 
into the meadow and catch one. Il 
caught one easily enough and took 
him to.the barn, put a saddle and 
bridle on him, rode up to the house 
and got my hat and coat and pre- 
pared to.go to church. There were 
two men who accompanied me and 
told me what to do if the pony shied. 
The pony seemed as meek as a lamb. 
We were traveling over a hilly road 
and as soon as I got on level road 
I made the pony go at a smart little 
trot. I had not yet learned to “post” 
so I did not like the kind of a trot 
he was giving me. I had learned to 
go at a canter so I coaxed my pony 
to go at a canter. He went. along 
all right for a while but just as I 
was nearing the church he shied 
suddenly and threw me to the ground 
with my good clothes on. My com- 
panions were far behind me so I 
picked myself up, brushed my 


UNDER THE EVENING 
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WEEK later, the Baptists had 

a Sunday school exposition. I 

was sitting in the corner watch- 

ing the crowd coming in. Cuby 
and Rob came in, and then I saw a 
face that had but just entered, in a dim 
corner of the hall; a face that was 
staring at Rob Hilton with a sort of 
fixed horror. 

On that night when I brought Rob 
home from Waldeck I had asked Mary 
if Bate was in the house. “No,” she 
said: “Bate has not been here for two 
nights, Jim.” 

Rob and I had landed late at 
night. No one had seen us, and Rob 
with his inflamed arm had not been 
out since until this evening. So I 
doubted if any word of Rob, living, 
had reached Bate. ’ 

I made my way quietly down where 
he stood. 

“Come on out, Bate,” 
want a word with you.” 

My voice seemed to rouse him from 
the shackles of a nightmare. He fol- 
lowed me out stupidly. He had on a 
new suit of clothes, with a fine linen 
shirt, and a watch and chain, and 
new boots to match, and he was hold- 
ing a big cigar in his terror-palsied 
hand. 

I believe I have never seen anything 
so pathetic under heaven as the new 
clothes on’ that shivering, convicted 
wretch. Innocence and martyrdom 
are not so pathetic to me; they have 
strong white wings that earthly mis- 
chance only set free for the upper 
kingdoms and an_ incontrovertible 
estate—but the idiocy of evil, sucking 
still rapaciously from the dregs of a 
poisoned glass, God must mend that, 
as there are some bodies beyond the 
skill of earthly physicians to _ set 
straight. God, he will mend all; that 
I believe. You have your notion of 
pathos, I have mine; and to me Bate 
Stingaree was pathetic, beyond 
tears, to what wrings a man’s very 
soul. 

But I had to look out for his not 
following and persecuting Rob any 
further. I had to put chain and muz- 
zle on him, so to speak, and I went 
streight to my job. 

“Bate,” I said, “you and Gar’ Tee- 
bo sailed over to Waldeck after us. 
I know just where you got your boat, 
I know just the spot where you an- 
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I love the.farm, when the spring comes in, 
And the sap is beginning to run, 

When the arbutus twines, and holds up its vines, 
For the kiss of the April sun: 

When robins flash through the bare, 

boughs, 

And violets purple the sods, 

Of budding, a hint, and of tassels, a glint, 
And my nectar is sweet as a god’s, 

As I range the woods in the sun, and dew, 

For the farm, and the spring are always new. 


brown 


I love the farm in the summer days, 
In the luscious and perfect June, 

The fields of clover, abloom all over, 
The roses, the lilies aswoon: 

The birds in the hedge, and the lilting stream, 
The insects murmur, and drone, 

The buzzing of bees, and the nests in the trees, 
The scent on the soft winds blown: 

Song, and meadow, and turquoise blue, 

O the farm, and the summer, are always new. 








The Old Pata Alwies New 


Emma Seabury ‘ 


I love the farm, when the autumn treads 
The hills, with her regal ways, 

The fields of gold, and the bleating fold, 
And the forest’, all ablaze: 

When vines are purple, and fruits are ripe, 
In the orchards, where they fall, 

And the stacks of grain, and the toppling 

wain, 

O the autumn is best of all: 

When dreams in the Indian summer brew, 

The farm, and the autumn, are always new. 


I love the farm in the winter time, 
With its glitter of snow and ice, 
For the tingle of frosts and the battle it costs, 
To walk, when the storms entice. 
And I love my wood fire leaping high, 
My quiet from all alarms, 
My cozy nook, and absorbing book, 
Are more than the city’s charms, 
For the household gods, that I love to woo, 
The farm, and the winter, are always new. 














clothes, and mounted the pony and 
continued my journey to the church, 
glad that they had not seen me.— 
[Louis Stanley Kains. 


An Oddity in Numbers 


Ask someone to write, in order, the 
numbers 1 to 9, leaving out 8 Then 
ask him which of the figures he has 
written he considers’ least well 
formed. Whichever one he decides 
is the worst, have him multiply by 
9, and use the result as a multiple 
for the line of figures. The answer 
will be expressed all in the one fig- 
ure chosen as the poorest. For ex- 
ample, suppose 3 is considered as im- 
perfectly formed. We will multiply 
the line by 27, which is 9 times 3, 


thus: 
12345679 
or 


~f 


86419753 
24691358 


333333333 
You can then say to the victim: “Tf 


you can keep on practicing that way 
you will soon improve your 3's.” 











Last Week’s Puzzle Answer—Cuba 
and Madagascar. 





Build today, then strong and su 
With a firm and ample base, ™ 


And, ascending and secure 
Shall tomorrow its place. 
{Lougfellow. 


chored out of sight; and you sneaked 
in your dory off the ledges afid went 
ashore and watched your chance. 
You felled Rob Hilton in a flash, 
creeping up behind him like a snake, 
in a dark alleyway. You took his 
money and threw him over for dead 
into the quarry.” 

Bate gave me a demented grin; 
then, as if my words had roused him 
to some force for self-defense in the 
living world again, his eyes glared at 
me like those of a beast, his hands 
twitched as though he could not with- 
hold a blow. 

“You,” he cried, 
ness, or I’ll—” 

“Hand me over what you have left 


“mind your busi- 


of’Rob’s money,” said I, still even 
and low, “unless you want to serve 
out a sentence in prison. I’ve got 


to keep an eye on you hereafter, and 
I shan’t fail te do it. It is ‘toe the 
mark’ or prison for you, Bate. And 
be quick about what I tell you to do. 
You don’t want to get a crowd out 
here.” 

“It’s a lie, Jim,” said he desper- 
ately; “somebody’s been tellin’ you a 
lie. Daisy got drunk as a fool, and 
fell over of his own accord. Tee-bo 
and me went over on business, and 
we can prove it: and we happened to 
see him stumblin’ and reelin’ along 
the quarryside, drunk; we said then 
he’d likely fall over. That’s all we 
got to do with it.” 


“Rob Hilton saw the hand that 
dealt the blow,” I informed him, 
rather impatiently. “And what if I, 


being an old stager and knowing the 
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of a few o’ the folks—thank 
heaven, there’s only a-few o’ that 
sort ‘round here—what if I arra 
to have some of those bills marked 


that went into Rob’s pocket and 
that you've got now in your 
own? 

“I never had no luck. Everything 


and everybody's down ‘on me.” 
“Hand me over the money,” said 1 


“IT didn’t have but half of it,” he 
whined. 

“I know where to get the other 
half.”’ 


Bate, without further parley, hand- 
ed to me the fifty dollars he had left. 
“You're goin’ to let this thing drop, 
now, Jim?” he was trembling, and 
actually tried to work up an ingra- 
tiating smile on his pallid face. 

“That’s just the trouble,” I said. 
“Somehow everything has to be let 
drop with you. As you say, you ain’t 
been kindly treated, but it ain't in 
the way you think. Punishment has 
been warded off o’ you when it might 
‘a’ saved your soul alive to let the 
chastisement fall hard on your back. 
You've been shielded when you ought 
to been made to face the light. I'm 
a-doin’ you and all humanity ‘round 
ye another wrong now, by lettin’ ye 
go. But I can’t stand letting such a 
blow fall on that sister o’' yours—on 
Mary.” 

His face fixed for a sneer from very 
habit, but he hastened to draw it out 
respectfully. 

“She's a good girl, Mary is,” he 
whined. “I reckon as how some 
things might kill her. All right, we'll 
let it drop. You needn’t be afraid 
I'll trouble any of ye any more.” 

My next business was with Tee-bo. 
I recovered a full hundred there, and 
obsequious treatment. : 

“Bate— he nevaire tell-a me what 
for he sail to Waldec. No. I des- 
spise heem, an’ I keel-a heem, eef 
you weeseh. Bate—he mek his invite’ 
to go sail with heem. So I go. I 
know not’ings. He say ‘Man owe me 
money, w'at he pe’d .me—lI giv’ you 
hunder’ dollar, Gar’, ‘cause I loaf 
Cuby, eef you git her to mek marry 
with me.’ I know not'ings, Capataine 
Jeem. I loaf you. I do w’at you say, 
only don’t you come to mek troubles 
on me, I tell you, I know not’ings.” 

Sea Gulls Embrace 

I took the story of the refunded 
money up to Rob next morning. “You 
owe me only ‘fifty’ now,” I said, 

“I owe you—” said the lad; well, I 
won't tell what he said. But it isn’t 
so hard giving up, and piloting your 
chickens along to pick up the fattest 
of the corn, when they turn a face 
and a spirit toward you like Rob’s I 
was willing to make my faith in Gar’ 
Tee-bo’s protestations of innocence 
discretionary, but I was determined to 
find out whether Cuby knew anything 
of the dastardly plot against Rob. I 
meant to search the maiden’s soul for 
lurking crime. On my return to the 
River settlement I came easily upon 
her, fresh and h isome, doing the 
week’s washing in the shed of the 
Tee-bo cabin. 

“How d@’ do, Cuby?” 

“Helloo, Jeem.”’ 

“By the way, Cuby,” I said bluntly, 
“did you know that your father and 
Bate sailed over to Waldeck just after 
Rob and I did the otLer day?” 

“So ?—Jeem,” she said, lifting to me 
a pale face that I knew on the spot 
and the instant to be an honest face, 
“They mek to me as how they go 


feeshin’.”” 

“Do you-—honest—care anything 
about Rob Hilton, Cuby? Tell me 
now.” 

“Me—I want them not to hurt 
heem. I am good, Jeem Tur-ban, 
though always you hate me and mek 


a mock at me.” She shook out the 
wrung garment viciously, as though 
she would have liked to slap me in 
the face with it. But her voice and 
eyes carried a suspicion of dammed~« 


up tears. 
“I see you do care for him, after 
all,” said IL. 


“‘Heem!” She threw the wrung and 
shaken garment to a near-by line; it 
snapped my ear stingingly in passing, 
but it landed on the line as smartly as 
if a boy had thrown it. “Heem, the 
gre’t stupeed lunk-a-head. Heem! 
Loaf heem!” She laughed, and her 
perfect teeth glittered in a way that 
actually suggested to me that their 
bite might not be pleasant. 

“Who do you love, then?” I said. 

“Who? Oh, you, mebbee,” she re- 
torted, her eyes burning annihilation 
of me, her passionate face white with 


wrath. “You! That is it! It must be. 
How could it be halp’? You air so 
han’some, so genteel, so loafly—an’ 


you mek so to mind your own beez- 
ness! Oh, vary sure it must-a be you!” 
She laughed, and her laugh was mu- 
sical even when she was in a spasm of 
scorn and rage. : 

“That is not polite,” I answered, as 
if I had been deeply hurt, “to remind 
me of my misfortunes, I did not 
think you would be so unkind to a 
man who was created plain and 
rough; to throw his ugliness back in 
his face, and laugh at it. I did not 
think it of you, Cuby.” 

She burst into tears. 

“Oh, Jeem it is not me w’at laugh 
at you. It is you mek-a laugh on me.” 

She bent over her tub again, 
her tears mingled with the suds, fall< 
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“RANGER' BICYCLES 


t 

by no other Beret. 

No effort or expense 
spared to pene the Ranger” 
the World's Best Bicycle. 
Improved factory methods and 
Teatly increased outpet for 
1913 ere us to make a oe eal 

velous n rice offer. Bom 

thing very special to the first 
papeeoers of coset By nt my in 


wn. ‘on 
WE SHIP ‘ON APPROVAL 


without a cent ". advance, to 
anywhere in the 


’ without acent noone Sl sores 
before pol think of buyin, 


0 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


bicycle. Not a cent cost to you if 

you do am wish cy hoop it after riding it for 10 days and 
putting it to every test. Our “Ranger” bicycles are 
of such high quality, handsome appearance and low price 
that we are willing to ship to you, prepaid, for your 
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THE SERIAL STORY 


ing over cheeks dewy as a baby’s and 
from long, dark lashes that hid sedu- 
lously the storm of shame and sorrow 
in her eyes. 

“Well, who do hate, Cuby?’” I made 
haste to say, by way of deflecting her 
emotion into:some safe and congenial 
outlet, 

“Jeem, I cross-a my heart’’—she 
performed that action solemnly, her 
bright, wet eyes meeting mine steadily 
—‘I am getting hate of them two.” 

“Ah, your father and Bate?” 

“Hush!—yes, I am getting hate to 
be ’round here. They dreenk—awful. 
They fetch home a lot of the dreenk, 
that tam’ they mek’ to feeshin’, 
Jeem, tell-a me, where was it they go? 
—an’ they fight on Rob? An’heem one 
poor lunk-a-head.” 

‘Rob Hilton is brave enough to dis- 
tinguish himself in any war men ever 
fought, Cuby. Rob is more of a sol- 
dier than you *think.” 

“Keep you heem, then. I want heem 
not, I want nevaire to go up on that 
hill an’ have that Ma’y Sting’ree run- 
nin’ in and makin’ a preach at me. 
Me—lI rather to die.” 


Jim and Cuby 


you love Bate?” 

*“Mebbee you are a fool,” she re- 
torted, the stout pillowcase she had 
been wringing clearing my head by 
the fraction of an inch on its impelu- 
ous way to the line. ‘Bet’ Sting’ree! 
—w’at have the audass’ to knock me 
‘gin the side ’o my house, till I draw 
the gun on heem, an’ he run. 

The tears were decidedly exhaling 
in the bright flame of Cuby’s eyes. 

“Well, now, look here, Cuby, you 
and me are old friends—and you know 
who’s to be trusted. Old Jim Turbine 
will keep your secret, You are afraid 
to stay here—” 

“I did not say I was afre’d.” 

“True, but you hate the atmosphere 
round your home here. You hate 
them, and you'd be glad to get away 
and get quit of it all. And so many 
of the boys round here have been try- 
ing to pay court ‘to you. Sure, you 
love someone, Who is it, Cuby?’’ 

“Whan I tell heem,” she replied, 
with bitter emphasis, “‘his old greezle- 
top ’ll be layin’ more years than as 
one in the tomb o’ the daid folks,” 
and the mate to the pillowcase took 
me a clean swat across the eyes, and 
there stayed, wet and heavy. I laughed 
as I disentangled myself, Cuby 
laughed, giving me a sidelong~ glance 
from her viciously renewed exercises 
over the washtub. ¢ 

“TI thought you could throw,” I re- 
proached her; .“‘but you are like all 
girls, silly and weak.” I sighed and 
took the doughty pillowcase over to 
the line, where I hung it up neatly 
with clothespins; in the same manner 
I suspended all the articles that had 
been hurled thitherward with ;1ch 
force by Cuby,- not omitting the 
kitchen towel, which took me fero- 
ciously in the neck while I was in the 
very midst of these travails. 

“Do you know what ‘spunk’ 
means?” I said, coming back to Cuby. 

“It means,” she answered promptly, 
“that I am brev’.” 

“It does so. All of that. 
go right up to the head.” 

“Ah no, Jeem, I go furder ’n as 
that. My mother, she went an’ drown 
herself long tam’ ago biffore I rim- 
member, but they tell-a me. She was 
brev’. Whan she lak’ it not to leeve 
any longer, she go sweem out—vary 
far—where there is no trouble to her 
any more, Ah, she was brev’, an’ 
me—lI care not. I am brev’ also; an’ 
I loaf-a the water. It mak’ me happy 
to sweem out vary, vary far, an’ 
nevaire come back where it is all 
trouble to me, an’ some—that I did 
once lak’—come an’ mek’ a laugh 
at me.” 

“You love the water, So do I. 
ought to marry one of the 
lads, Clby.” 

“T shall nevairel’ marry,” replied 
Cuby. “I use to theenk eef I did 
to marry it mus’ be a man w’at has 
a boat an’ goes a-feeshin’. I could not 
loaf any other—me. But I shail 
nevaire marry.” 

“There’s Bingham Teazler, for one, 
says he asked ye twice over last time 
his boat was in,” said I rather harsh- 
ly; for I resented the look of com- 
posed marytrdom that had suddenly 
spread itself over Cuby’s capricious 
and beautiful features, 

“Ts it your beezness, Jeem,” inquire * 
Cuby sweetly, “to go aroun’ tellin’ 
folks who they shall to marry? I 
thought you had a boat and went 
a-feeshin’. I did not know you had 
change’ your beezness. Me—I should 
theenk you would be a-shem’ of your- 
self to go aroun’ on such .beezness, lak’ 
a ol’ hen, fooss, fooss, fooss—’’ 

“My business is sailing and fishing 
3till. Only once in a while there’s a 
little wildcat ashore that is more than 
old hens can manage; she needs a big 
man to train her. She’s a vixen and 
a torment, and a whole handful. I've 
got more folks to look after and more 
things on my hands now than I know 
what to do with. But here’s another 
—a ‘marriec’ woman, too—that ought 
to be behaving herself respectably.” 

Cuby laughed. 

“Married! I would tell anybody go 
mind their beezness eef I was married 
to tham only so leetle as I am mar- 
ried to Rob Hilton. Get away, you, 
from my father’s house. You are 
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“Then, maybe 


You can 


You 
sailor 


stupeed. You have no bre’ns, It is a 
peety, for semtam’ I theenk I lak’ you 
—it is a peety God have giv’ you no 
bre’ns.” 

“Well, you have got to promise me 
one thing before I leave here; you 
won’t go drowning yourself or swim- 
ming out too far, I know you will 
keep it if you promise. -Now look 
me straight in the eyes—will you 
promise ?” " 

“Get away from*my father’s house, 
and go you mind your beezness, For = 
will not promise you not’ing—no, I 
will not.” 

“Promise,” I said, striding toward 
her, and I took both her hands, hold- 
ing her at arm’s length. The litile 
hands were helpless in mine, Her 
fearless, wild eyes smiled at me, I 
never knew just how it was done, but 
in that instant I held her at arm’s 
length no longer. I held her in my 
arms, and I kissed her with a fierce 
will on her sweet, rebellious lips. 

“Promise me, Cuby.” 

“Jeem, I promise-a you,” she said. 

When aman starts out to take more 
interest in other folks than he does in 
himself, he’s got business before him, 
and plenty of it; orders to fill by day 
and by night, and no dull times in his 
profession. 

It’s a profession 
kind of fool, that’s built that way, and 
it's never overcrowded; the air if 
fresh all ’round ye, and nothing to ob- 
struct the view—when ye take to run- 
ning the universe for the sake of other 
folks. Mary, on her part, was run- 
ning the universe to try to save Bate, 
and she wondered and worried over 
his continued absence from home, 

“But he has done better of late, 
Jim. Much of the time he has worked 
faithfully on the place. His crop of 
corn is the best anywhere about—so 
they say. Perhaps—he has gone. so 
lcng without—this will be his last 
‘spree.’ If I could only get him hom: 
again. Don’t you think that he has 
done better for a good while past?” 


for a particular 


Searecrow as Comforter 


Vell, yes,”’ I answered desperately, 

“y ‘think he has done more, 

“You won’t give him up, Jim? I 
could not work still to redeem him— 
without your help.” 

Now, I had kissed Cuby as a gull in 
the gay and chatty flight leans to his 
companion on the wing. But Mary 
—that ddoration of her was a lifelong 
habit—I should never kiss her; that 
I knew, though she lifted to me the 
soul in her dark eyes with a trust that 
rived me, for the love I had for he-, 
and had nurtured for her, against 
hope, this many a year. Verily, there 
are some seas a woman like that. does 
not sail, or she would not have lifted 
to me a look like that, who must only 
suffer through my love for her. 

“T’ll never give up aught that I can 
do to help you. Did you need to ask 
me that?’ I smiled at her. 

Rob, with his able arm, was rigging 
up a scarecrow—over in the cornfield 
where I went to work—to keep the 
crows away from Bate’s corn. He ar- 
ranged a decayed hat at a defiant 
angle on the head of the dreadful 
creation he was producing. “This is 
just fit business for me,” he declared, 
“some one-handed fool job like this.” 

“It’s not so bad, considering,” said 
I, “trying to keep the crows off the 
corn of a man that tried to—murder 
you.” 

“T’ve got the habit of working at 
something all the time, Jim,” he went 
on seriously, “and it is all I’m fit for.” 

“You ought to have been in my 
shoes—at birth. I mean—you would 
have plodded into the advantages that 
I tossed in air; you would have used 
them like an expert, and made a great 
man of yourself, and—married Mary 
Stingaree. 

He became intensely interested in 
the processes of the art he was pur- 
suing, and stood off to view his un- 
canny work. 

“Mary Stingaree is for neither 3;ou 
nor me,” I said. “It would be a shame 
for her to marry either of us, after 
all. We both know she is spoken for 
from a high source, and where she 
will probably make up her mind to go 
in the end, We’d better put her out of 
our minds as far as that is concerned.” 

“Doctor Margate is too old for her” 
Rob replied, giving an English cant 
to the trousers set up on two old 
broom handles which constituted the 
legs of his masterpiece. “Too old for 
her. Perhaps you think she’s sort of 
prim and schoolteachery, Jim, but she 
isn’t. She’s great! She’s jolly and 
full of ‘go’—didn’t you know that? 
Why, Mary Stingaree is a_ society 
woman more than anything else, and 
a brilliant one, too. She has had a 
hard, uncongenial life of it, but the 
music and the dash are all there. She 
ought to marry a young man, and 
travel, and entertain at her own house, 
and all that sort of thing. How she 
would shine!” 

“Doctor Margate is not too old to 
travel, and by all acounts his house is 
big enough for even her to shine in. 
You and I are poor devils with our 
ewn work cut out before us, and we’ve 
got to stand up without frittering our 
thoughts away in hopeless moonshine. 
We can be men she can respect, any- 
way.” 

“Yes,” said Rob, his face settling 
again to severe lines, with a sharp 
pallor round the lips. “I can’t hang 
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April 5, 1913 


‘round there so much with her, 
though. I—TI like it too much, Jim. 
1—I wouldn't have dreamed, when I 
first came to Power Lot, God Help Us, 
that a man could ever love a woman 
as I love her now. When she does up 
my arm I don’t dare breathe, for fear 
she’d know how I wish that I could 
die when she touches me, and go 
off that way, happy, in the bliss of it; 
quit it all, that way—all this mess 
that I’ve got into, that I don’t rightly 
know how to manage. I’m not afraid, 


old man. I could stand up to any- 
thing, if I saw my way clear. Once 
or twice I’ve thought she—Mary— 


well, I could not believe it, of course— 
but I’ve thought—just for a moment, 
you know—I've thought—’” 

“Don't think it any more—that’s 
only just her way. You get to think- 
ing that, too hard, and you fall on 
your head every time, and find you're 
badly cracked. Stand on your own 
feet, Rob. Stand up independent, and 
steer.” 

“You couldn’t talk just like th.t, if 
you cared for anybody as I care for 
her.” 

“No ?—but it’s a safe rule to go by. 
It’s the only way she’d ever care for 
you.” 

I pitied the lad’s working face. But 
he climbed out of this quarry before 
my very eyes. You can tell by the look 
on a man’s face when he has given 
up his own way and settled down 
again to sail as true to chart and com- 
pass as he knows. I left him smok- 
ing his pipe beside his scarecrow, 
friendly, and human-close, as though 
the communion lay deep between him 
and that uncanny offspring of his 
genius. I stopped at the house on my 
way home for a word with Mary. 
There are lots of ends to pick up when 
you are running the universe for the 
sake of a lot of eccentric individuals 
such as I had to manage. 

“This is just between you and me 
as old friends, Mary,” said IL “You 
might go kind of careful with Rob 
Hilton, if you don’t really care an’- 
thing about him. He—he’s very fond 
of you, Mary.” 

“Is he?” said she, meeting me very 
frankly, and with great quietness of 
demeanor. “Well—I am fond of him.” 





“Oh, yes; I know. But that is not 
the way Rob feels it. He is deeper 
than you think. He—he—it is tough 
for Rob, Mary. It’s hard—it’s vital 
hard for him.” 

“And how do you suppose I care for 
him? Am I incapable of affection for 
any sort except drunkards and the 


superannuated and all the curious of 
creation? Is it not -pessible that [I 
could love someone young and 
straight and tall and pleasant to look 
upon, and joyful to hear? Someone 
who has erred, possibly—like the rest 


of us; for we are none of us quite 
perfect, Jim. 

“Ts it not possible that I might care 
for-someone who is admirably, simply 
nermal in his nature and in his crav- 
ing for happiness?’’ 

She was up and speaking at last. 


Not so much her words as her manner 
giued my tongue in my mouth, 

“It was a shame,” she went on, in 
a flame of indignation, “a shame for 
Rob Hilton to be entrapped into that 
dreadful, false marriage down there. 
He was not married,” she believed. 
“He was not of their sort, and he 
could never become so through any 
amount of degradation. It was wicked. 
Tf there had been anyone to take any 
interest in him—” 

“A woman,” she continued, “could 
not go rummaging about in the pur- 
lieus of that dreadful River down 
there to see what was going on, or to 
protect the defenseless; but it really 
seemed as though a man could have 
protected his friend.” 

My tongue still stuck 
moving hinges. 

“T said Rob Hilton was charmingly 


tight on un- 


normal,” said sh¢ “He is not, he is 
superior. Why, he has a heart like a 
lion. He would do and dare anything 


for anyone he loved.” 

“Mary,” said my creaking tongue at 
last, and I climbed a tough pitch in 
the waves then, and swallowed injus- 
tice, and threw back magnimity and 


patience at her for her wild, cruel 
handling of me, God knows that; 
“Mary, if I have not been all the 


friend I ought to be to you and Rob 
Hilton, why, I shall have a chance to 
make up for it later on.” 

She hesitated, and gave me a bit of 
attention, just a bit. I reckon my face 


Was screwed up in some distorted 
shape. 
One of the Freaks 

“Jim,” said she softer, “I did not 
mean that. There was nevér anyone 
like you, I did not mean to hurt 
you.” 

“Never mind,” said I, “I’m one of 
the ‘curious’—one of the freaks, But 


now, I want to know one thing, if an 
old life-long friendship may put the 
question to ye, Mary. If Bob Hilton 
were proven to be free, would you 
interest in him— 

“You seem to cast some reflection 
upon him,” she answered: “and the 
question you ask me would be imper- 
tinent—did it come from anyone but 
you. But you seem to cast some re- 
flection upon Rob,” she said, very 
gently now. “Did you never think, 
Jim, it is greater to win a battle over 
self and temptation than to sit at ease 
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‘WITH THE 


with those who have not been 
tempted ?”’ 
“I have thought—a great deal, 


Mary,” I said. 

“I know you have, But you seem 
not to have thought of that. No 
woman of character could despise 
Rob Hilton and his splendid fight.” 

“IT believe that you would marry 
him,” I murmured aloud, a sort of 
helpless incredulity in my tone. 

“IT do not know,” she said. “This 
much is certain’’—she punished me 
with the new light that shone wide 
and soft in her glorious eyes—‘I do 
not believe that I cOuld bear to marry 
anyone else.” 

So the die was cast, the song was 
sung, the word was said. I retreated, 
I do not know how, except that I 
stalked away automatically, as a man 
whose life-springs are dead. Rob had 
finished his pipe, and left the scarce- 
crow standing solitary, The gatepost 
was conveniently near. I leaned 
against it for support, and as I did so 
I could feel the rags of the crow- 
fighter’s right arm fluttering caress- 
ingly against my cheek, 

Some things rose very clearly before 
me then: how Mary had chosen Pow- 
er Lot, God Help Us, up here with the 
wind for a watchdog, had accepted it 
deliberately, rather than a softer life, 
for Duty’s sake. How barren a life it 
had been for her, into which Rob had 
come with his brightness and theatri- 
cal position of dependence, with his 
qualities of eternal youth and his 
spectacular fight against temptation. 

“But she was all the world to me,” 
I blurted out, clenching my hard fists 
in a kind of agony, being alone with 
the scarecrow. “Deep down in my 
heart I was always thinking that per- 
haps somehow, sometime— 

“But she loves him—she loves Rob 
Hilton.” I brought myself standing. 
“The story’s told, the dream’s over. 
There’s nothing left but to ‘Steer right 
on.’ That is all the story now.” 

A week had passed and Bate had 
not yet returned. “Aary’s fqrebodings, 
if the truth were known, were not 
only for him, but also for fear of tid- 
ings of some criminal misdoing of his, 
or lest he should come home drunk 
and violent by night with she knew 
not what evil companions, Mrs Byjo 
stepped out strong as ever in this 
emergency. 


“As Far as Heaven” 


“I’m coming over to bunk on the 
lounge alongside your bed, Mary. 
When they was mixin’ the mortar to 
make me up, they hadn’t a drop o’ 
‘Fear’ to ut in, by Jo! Fear’s a 
mighty good thing, but they was out 
of it; so, while the devil was gone to 
town to git some, they finished the job 
o’ making me without any. It ain’t 
a safe way to-—be constituted, I sup- 
pose, but it’s mighty comfortable.” 
She swaggered cheerily about the 
kitchen and set her constant friend, 
the oxwhip, stanchly in a corner. 

Mary laughed in sympathy with 
the broad kindliness and courage on 
Mrs Byjo’s face. It was plain to see 
the relief on Mary's own face, that 
had been growing darkly haggard of 
late—more irresistibly beautiful than 
ever to poor Rob. 

“Rob ain’t got but one arm at pres- 
ent,” continued Mrs Byjo; “so me and 
my old oxwhip will stand guard, 
too.” 

She took a big pair of spectacles out 
of her pocket and sat down by the 
kitchen lamp with one of Mary’s 
books. “You two young people can 
have the sitting-room table for your 
reading,” she said, “and clear out o’ 
here. When I read I don’t want any- 
body interruptin’ me with talk, or 
jogglin’ my elbows; I want the whole 
world to myself when I read, same as 
when I'm enjoyin’ my first mess 0’ 
greens in the spring, only more so.” 

Mary’s face was brighter than it had 
been for days. She felt freer to con- 
verse with Rob of what was on her 
heart, and she spoke to him in the 
adjoining room. 

“IT want you to be frank with me, if 
there is anything concealed about that 
day at Waldeck, Rob. Did—did Bate 
sail over there, too? I have been 
thinking lately—he was not at home 
that day.” 

“Miss Stingaree,”’ said Rob, smiling 
in his ingenhous way, “it isn’t hardly 
fair, is it, to ask me about Bate? He 
sails and he tramps so many ways— 
how should I know?” 

“I’ve had a horrid suspicion haunt- 
ing me, until Virginia came in and 
dispelled all suspicions with her brave 
good cheer, that—that, possibly, in 
was Bate who was the means of your 
falling into the quarry?” She was 
looking at Rob more keenly than he 
realized. 

He laughed, and laughed again, 
with the humor of the idea. 

“Miss Stingaree, I have been able 
to defend myself against Bate for 
some time. You know that. You are 
not very flattering. It was the turn of 
my foot on a miserable stone sent me 
slipping down there. The fall was un- 
expectedly abrupt, and there were 
jagged rocks below.” 

{To Be Continued Next Week.] 
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Art littie? Do thy little well, and for 
thy comfort know 
Great men can do greatest work no bet- 
ter than just so. 
{[Goethe. 
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“White House” is planned to give the people fuil/ value 
for their money—the best coffee for the least possible price. 
A SINGLE TRIAL will prove its quality, TRY IT. In 1,2 and 
3-Ib. all-tin cans only. Your grocer can easily supply you. 


Just as good as the “White House” Coffee is the “White 


House” TEA—Sold under five (5) distinct variety names. 
The White House “Blend” and the White House “India and 
Ceylon” are especially recommended. Packed in 4 and 4 
Ib. carefully-sealed tin cans. 


DONT MISS THIS DELICIOUS TEA 











Dwinell-Wright Company 


BOSTON—CHICAGO 


GUARANTEED COFFEES, TEAS AND SPICES 
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Dixie, Casey Jones, Red § 
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Tike Music With My Meals Harbor of Love 
When I'm Alone I'm Lonesomesre You Sincere? 
The Island of Roses and Love When I Marry You 


I'm Back to Dixie Grizzly Bear Love's Young Dream A Let 
If You Talk in Your Sleep Steamboat Bill ttle Teovesnsat Let Me Call You Sweetheart 
Oh You Beautiful Doll Mysterious  * Bird on Nellie’s Hat ng Dasume of ¥: 
Alexander's Rag-time Band My Hula Hulse ‘em: Reg in Garden of 

eet- I'd Love to Live in Loveland aby Glide I Wish I Hada Girl Osail Me Some Rainy Afternoon 
fhe Hour That Gave Me You Rag Time Violin Dream On WonderWho' s Kissing Ber Bow 

Else Will If You DomtCubanola Glide Garden of Dreams If I Only Had the BN 
bow, Silver The I'm Glad I'mMarried Sweet Italian Love You'll Do the —| 2 
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this OFFER “GENTSES, MUSIO and bundreds of 
COOPER MUSIC HOUSE, Box 16, 
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GRAND COLLECTION of NEW SONGS and When I Was 21 
others. 
HORTON, N. Y. 
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GASOLINE 





eyes. Most 
existence. Makes and burns its own gas. 


economical light in 
. Ideal for 


homes, stores, halis, schools, churches. Satisfaction or 
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AN $8.00 
LAMP 
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GIVEN TO AGENT» 
SELLING 6 LAMPS 


Get catalog and liberal terms, Hollow wire system also. 
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You can’t afford to be without tt 


This valuable book, to those who possess it, needs no introduction. 
pu and contains hundreds of the ver 
styles for Ladies, Misses and Children. 

blouses, tailored skirts, aprons, negligees and 
cents, we will send it for only 5 cents. Address 


Orange Judd Pattern Dept. 


The 
spring edition which we are now offering is by far the best we have yet 
latest spring and summer 
It also tells how to make frocks, 
many other garments. This 
useful book is printed in colors, and while the regular price by mail is 25 


Springfield, Mass. 

















attention to the treatment of this one animal. 
wish. you could see this hog.today. It surely is & 
dandy, and its improvement is entirely due to the 
use of “Sal Vet.” I gladly endorse all that you claim 
for your preparation, because I have proved it on my 
own ‘place.’’ 


“Have used stock remedies of all kinds, but could 

another barrel your ‘Sa)-Vet.’ I found one . net truthfully recommend any of them until I. got 

for the empty barrel, your ‘Sal Vet.’ It is all you claim and more too. 

its head and body My experience has been such that I feel that every 

of the preparation there stockman should keep a supply constantly on hand. 

order.”” ‘Sal Vet’ certainly: has all competitors stopped. 

There is no guess work about results if directions are 
followed.” Chas, D. Lamoreaux, Odessa, N Y. 


“Kindly ship at once to my farm at. Little Falls, “I fed ‘Sal Vet” to my horses and never saw such 
passed.’* 


immense quantities of. worms as they 


Henry Rad Voorheesville, N.Y. 





“We raise a good many hogs and I have been 
feeding “Sal Vet.’ I have one hog especially that 


seemed to be alive with worms, and I paid especial B. Mikel, Honeoye Falls, N Y 
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HON. A. J. LOVEJOY 
Secretary Berkshire 
Swine Breeders’ Ass'n, 
Roscoe, Ill, says: 
“Please send us two 
barrels of Sal-Vet at 
This is the best 
thing we have ever 
used. We use it for 
ey horses and over 
100 hogs, and find it 
all you claim. ‘We 
can heartily 
mend same 
sheep breeders as well 
as swine breeders.”’ 


OR. C. 0. SMEAD 

The Eminent. Author- 
ity on Live Stock Dis- 
eases, says: 

“As a stock tonic and 
worm remedy, I do not 
‘hesitate to say that Sal- 
Vet is unsurpassed by 
any compound I have 
ever given a trial—and., 
as you well know, my 
business as veterinary 
editor of the National 
Stockman and Farmer 
and the Tribune-Farm- 
er of N. Y., requires me 
to test many tonics and 


ROSCOE M. WOOD 

Secretary of The 
Standard Delaine Me- 
rino Record, _Saline, 
Mich., says: 
“We have found.@ 
worm preventive in Sal- 
Vet when proper condi- 
tions of- pasture are 
maintained and it is 
kept constantly before 
the flock so they can 
eat all they want and 
have mo other salt. We 
have found this prep- 
aration economical to 
use under all condi- 
tions.” 


i. #. COOCH 

Editor Practical Farm- 
@r, Philadelphia, says: 

“In order to Have re- 
Mable data before express- 
ing my opinion about Sal- 
Vet, I gave it to twenty- 
one cows in their feed for 
@ month. Eight others 
were given no Sal-Vet at 
this time. At the end of 
thirty days’ test, the 21 
cows that had been given 
Sal-Vet showed a tone 
and condition of health 
that was really remark- 





Temedies for animal ailments.” 


Read How Sal-Vet Saves Sheep 
I have not lost a single sheep since f 
began feeding Sal-Vet. Last winter, with- 
out_its use, I lost 25% of my flock.—Chas. 
B. Wyman, Pekin, Ind. 


Hogs Doubled Their Weight in 50 Days 
I used your Sal-Vet regularly while feed- 
ing a bunch of fattening hogs, and can say 
it is surely a fine article—a great condi- 
tioner and reliable worm destroyer. My 
hogs doubled their weight in fifty days.— 
Wm. Lotz, Lanark, Il. 
Sal-Vet Saved His Hogs on 
I have been greatly benefited by feeding your Sal-Vet. My |) 
hogs went through the entire winter without a single case of 7 
cholera, but my neighbors all lost their entire herds. eal 
Thad. McCormick, 118 E. Douglas Ave., Wichita, Kansas, 
Sal-Vet Stopped Lamb Losses ‘ pow . nes 5 I like to Perttap aiden ag ages, as it completely 
Before feeding Sal-Vet I had lost one hundred and fifty lambs within three ©" ins = leans them of worms without starving the hogs before feeding 
months; since feeding it, I have lost just one lamb. The balance of the flock are - . it, I consider Sal-Vet by far the best and least expensive worm 
looking fine, and I shall never do business without Sel-Vet as long as I keep stock. destroyer and conditioner I have ever fed.—Jens Ingwersen, 
Andrew The Great Worm Destroyer and Conditioner 


Thomas, Olive, Texas, Rt. No. 1, Avoca, Iowa. 
Hogs Gains 4 Pounds Daily on Sai-Vet Sai-Vet Worth More Than Four Times Its Cost 
Your Sal-Vet ‘is certainly o.k. One of Send 
our hogs has made an average gain of enclose check in payment for the Sal-Vet sent recently. Four times this 
four pounds daily since we have been feed- sum would not begin to pay forthe benefit I derived from feeding Sal-Vet. 
ing Wal-Vot.—Herpert Taylor, Rt. .No. 1, —W. H. Wallace, Franktown, Va. 
eneva, eb. 


Fed Sal-Vet, Horses Sleek as Moles 
I have been feeding Sal-Vet to my horses 
and colt, and can say that my horses 
never looked as well. My colt was full of 
worms, but Sal-Vet has entirely rid him 
of these parasites, and he is as sleek as 
a mole,—J. A. Rilea, Rt. 5, Batavia, Ohio. 


Prove It To You-I 1] Feed 
Your Stock 60 Days 
Before You 


to Rid Them of Worms—How tc p a y 


Them Grow Faster, Thrive Better, Loak 
Sleeker and Put On Fiesh With No More Fe Your S 


I'll drive out the. pests that steal your profits. I'll make 
every animal on your place worm-free, thrifty—put- them in 
condition to get the full benefit of their feed—make them bring 
you the most profits, I'll prove these things right on your 
own farm, -right in your own barnyard, BEFORE YOU PAY 
ME A PENNY. | am doing it for thousands of farmers every 

medicated pate to feed. - Stock relish it—let them run to it freely 


day. All 1 ask is the privilege of sending you enough SAL- 
ver to last all your stock 60 days—so you can see the results § and THEY WILL DOCTOR THEMSELVES. No starving—nomix- § 
ing—no drenching—no dosing—no trouble at all. 


i ee. with your own eyes, y 
on your, own animals. I want YOu: $0. 808, - -< E Sal-Vet kilis and expels the deadly stomach and free intestinal #7 


yng it it produces—BEFORE YOU PAY worms and then tones the blood, stimulates the appetite and puts the #% 


animals in the “pink of condition". ; 
Send No Money—v 


Siem ££” 
Fill out-the coupon—tell.me how many head of stock you have—mail it to me today, You pay 
it arrives and when the 60 days are up report results. If Sal-Vet fails to do what I-claim, I’ 


won't owe me a penny. Address SIDNEY R. FEIL, President 
THE S. R. FEIL CO., Man'f’g Chemists 


Coseseececesseguseresescece, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


able:” In my experience 

feeding this tonic to 

horses also, I can only speak of itin the words 
of highest praise. I am satisfied that Sal- 
Vet is a wonderful vermifuge and tonic for. 
horses.” 


. Lost No Hogs, While Neighbors Lost All They Had 
- My hogs certainly did fine while fattening, and 1 did not lose 
a single one, while some of my neighbors Jost their entire herds. 
I must, and do give Sal-Vet credit for these results.—J. Wales 
Munroe, Rt. No. 6, Plainfield, Ill. 


Are Worms Robbing You Like This? 

My hogs were not doing well. It seemed impossible 
to get any flesh on them until I commenced feeding 
Sal-Vet. Now they are doing fine.—P. C. Hathaway, 
Wilcox, Neb. 


Cholera Rages on All Sides SIDNEY R. FEIL, 
I fed a carload of hogs on which I made a thorough President 
test of Sal-Vet for seventy days. Cholera or some 
disease like it was killing off hogs all around me, but I 
never had a single one sick; they remained in fine con- 
dition during the entire time.—W. C. Grove, Box 235. 
Hominy, Oklahoma. 

Will Not Be Without Sal-Vet 

Sal-Vet freed my hogs from worms by 

the wholesale. [I'll not be without it.— 
Henry Iverson, Waguer, 8S. D. 


TH 
Pil Show 
You How 


Sows Fed Sal-Vet Raise Bigger Litters 
I have been feeding Sal-Vet to a bunch of little pigs. They have devel- 
oped great appetites and have grown rapidly. I have two sows. I fed one 
of them Sal-Vet and she raised eleven fine pigs. The other to which I did 
not feed Sal-Vet lost six out of nine in the litter.—Mrs. Ada C. Parmalee, 
Rt. No. 16, Newtown, Conn. 
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Worms .can’t. live where :Sal-Vet is used. Why take 
chances ?> Why’let. these pests~continue to sap the ‘strength 
and vitality of your farm animals, leaving them easy victims to 
plagues, cholera and other contagious diseases? Just send me 
the coupon below you take no risk whatever. Get my 60 
days’ trial supply of Sal-Vet right away. See how it will work 
wonders on your stoek—how it -will stop your losses. Sal-Vet’is a 
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